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Die zweite Theil des neuen Engliſchen 


24. 7. 20. Leſebuchs, enthält, in drei verſchiede- 8 


nen Abſchnitten, Auszüge aus folgenden hi- 
| ſtoriſch - geographiſchen Werken: or 


"Befilick: aus Pennant's Reiſe nach 
Schottland und den Hebridiſchen Inſeln; wel- | 


che aur Ergänzung der, bereits im erſten 
Theile auszugsweiſe enthaltenen Reiſe nach 
Schottland, von dem nehmlichen Verfaſſer, 


e Ment; auch bei weitem unterhaltender noch 


iſt, Zu noch mehrerer Erginzung denke 
ich im dritten Theile einen Allszug aus 1 
Anderſon's vortreflichen Nachrichten von dem 


gegenwartigen Euſtande der Hebridiſchen 8 


ſeln, und der * Kiiſte von Schottland 6 
Zu liefern. 
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| Zueitens: Sefthreibung: einer Reiſe ak 
Octindien und China: nach Ch. F. Noble 
und * anden Reiſebeſchreibern. 
"Dri; Geſchichte des Römiſchen 
Reichs und der Chriſtlichen Kirche, von der 
Alleinherrſchaft Conſtantins des Groſsen, bis 


£ T zum Tode Julians. Dies iſt die F ortſetzung 


des bereits im vorigen Theile angefangenen a 
Auszugs aus Gibbon's unſterblichem Werke 
; vom Verfall und Untergang des Römiſchen 


5 Reichs. Da ich hore, daſs dieſer Abſchnitt 15 


meines neuen Engliſchen Leſebuchs den Le- 15 
ſern ganz | beſonders willkommen iſt: o wer- 
de ich in den folgenden T heilen nieht er- 
b mangeln, , gleich unverzlglich, damit fortau- 
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DUMFRIES- SHIRT. | 


* 


- Ankunſt daſibl. 


E order to render more complete my prece- 


ding tour; and to allay a) that ſpecies of reſt- 


lefſneſs that infe&s many minds on leaving 
any attempt untiniſhed, I undertook a ſecond 
voyage to North Britain, and after my arri- 
val at the frontiers of our two ſiſter - king- 
doms, entered SCOTLAND in Liddel. 
dale, a portion of the county of Dumfries, 
and a moſt fertile and well - cultivated - tract 

of low arable and paſture land. _ | 


Der Fluſs Eſk und das Eſkthal. Schafzucht., 
Croſs the Eſk, through a ford b) with a 
bottom of ſolid rock. The water was of the 
moſt cryſtalline, or colorleſs. clearneſs, ' no 
ſtream I have ever ſeen being comparable; 
ſo that perſons who ford this river are often 
led into diſtreſſes, by being | deceived as to 
its depth; for the great tranſparency gives it 
an unreal ſhallowneſs. e 

a) Hillen, beruhigen. 5 
b) Furt, ſeicute Stelle eines Huſſes. 


+ 
| 1 
, 


* 0 


"2 


of Gratna, the reſort of all amorous couples, 


/ 


of one or other of the above worthies: but 


Eſkdale, taking its name from the river 
Ek, extends thirty or fourty miles in length, 
and the ſides as far as I could fee, bounded. 
by hills of ſmooth and verdant graſs, the 

ſweet food of the ſheep, the great ſtaple of 
the country. To give an idea of the conſi- 
derable traffic carried on in theſe animals, the 
reader may be told, that from twenty] to 


ttirty- ſix thouſand lambs are ſold in the ſeve- 


ral fairs that are held at Langholme in the” | 
\ year. . Wer e 1 
Io this muſt be added the great profit 
made of the wogl, ſold into England for our 
cCoarſer manufactures; of the ſheep themſelves . 
ſent into the ſouth and even of the cheeſe and 


butter made from the milk of the ewes ©), 


_ Gratna, der berichtigte Zufluchtsort bedrangter © 
8 | 1 2 5% Liebenden. „ 85 5 oth Kia 
Not far from hence is the little village 
- whoſe union the prudence of parents or guar- 
.dians prohibits. © Here the young pair may be 
inſtantly united by a fiſherman, a joiner d); 
or a blackſmith, who marry from two guineas 
2 job , to a dram f) of whiſky : but the price 
is generally adjuſted the information of 
the poſtilions from Carliſle, who are in pa: 


even the drivers 8), in caſe of neceſſity, have 


been known to undertake the ſacerdotal office. 


Ihe church of Scotland do what they 
c nan to prevent theſe clandeſtine matches, but 
7 © 1 8 . ; * 1 
c) Schafmũtter. d) Tiſchler, Schreiner. 


e) ein Sthckchen Arbeit, f) Schinck, Scimepr. 
D Io WIL IT 
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in vain; for thoſe infamous couplers deſpiſe. 
the fulmination of the kirk, and excommuni- 
cation is the only penalty it can inflict, _ 


Rig, a little hamlet, is a ſort of chapel 


of eaſe to Gratna, in the ran «away nuptials. 


The performer here is an alehouſe- keeper. 
Sohoay Firth, Stadt und Fluſs Annan. 
On the left is Solway - firth, which gains 


on the land continually, and much is annually 


waſhed away: the tides recede far, and leave - 
a vaſt ſpace of ſands dry. _ 1 8 


” : 1 
* 


The country grows now very uncultiva- 


a4 town of four or five hundred inhabitants, 


Eine tragiſche Liebes geſchichte. To 
In the burying - ground of  Kirkonnel is 


| the grave of the fair Ellen Irvine, and that of 
per lover. She was daughter of the houſe of 
Kirkonnel; and was beloved by two gent- 


lemen at the ſame time. The one vowed 


to ſacrifice the ſucceſsful rival to his reſent- 


ment, and watched an opportunity While 


the happy pair were ſitting on the banks of 
the Airtle, that waſhes theſe grounds. Ellen 
perceived the deſperate lover on the oppoſite 
fide, and fondly thinking to ſave her favourite, 


interpoſed; and receivingthe wound intended 


for her beloved, fell and expired in his arms. 


He inftantly revenged her death; then fled 


into Spain, and ſerved for ſome time againſt 
the infidels. On his return he viſited the gra- 
ve of his unfortunate miſtreſs, ſtretched him 


8 - 


/ 


* b ” * . , | ; 
| \ / 


| ſelf 0) it, and expiring « on the "ot, v was in- 
_ terred by her ſide. 


A fword and acroſs are CO OO on the 

tomb ſtone; with „hic jacet Adam Fleming, ,, 

the only memorial ofthis unhappy gentleman, 

except an ancient ballad of no great merit, 

recording the tragical event, which happened 

either the latter end of the reign of James V. 
or the Heginrurlg of that of Oy | 


v | 


Gebirgigte Gegend. - Bing Sohottiſche Antiquitit. k 


In the progreſs of my journey the coun- 
try began to grow very hilly, but uſefully 

ſo; the hills being verdant, and formed for 
excellent ſheep - walks 


Near a place called Kilblain I met with one 
of the ancient canoes of the primaeval inha- 
bitants of the country, when it was probably 
in the ſame ſtate of nature as Virginia, when 
Firſt diſcovered by Captain Philip Amidas. 
The length of this little veſſel was eight feet: 
the hollow was made with fire, in the very 
manner that the W of de formed 
their canoes. 14 16 1 2 3 


2 N 


on Conti my ride WER the coaſt to 
the mouth of the Nith, which empties itſelf 
into the vaſt eftuary, Where the tide flows 
in ſo faſt on the level ſands. that a man well 
mounted would find difficulty to eſcape, if ſur- 
prized by it. The view on the oppoſite fide | 


";. Of Creffel and the other Galloway hills is very 
e. 


f 
a / 
. 43 b 
* A 5 


| | | 7 | 
- Stadr Dumfries  Denkmiiler dev Intolovanz./ 


Dumfries, a very neat and well- built 


town, is ſeated on the Nith. The great week- 
ly markets for black cattle are of much e 
tage to this place. 


In the church yard of $t. Michael are 


Fa monuments in form of pyramids, very 
ornamental, and on ſome grave - ſtones are 


| Inſcriptions in memory of the martyrs of the 
country, or the poor victims to the violence 


| pL the. apoſtate Archbiſ hop Sharp, or the 


bigotry of Iames II, before and after his ac- 
ceſſion. Powers were given to an inhuman 


ſet of miſcreants to deſtroy upon ſuſpicion of 
diſaffection, or for even declining to give an- 


ſwers declarative of their political principles: 


and ſuch who refuſed (before two witneſſes) 
were inſtantly put to death. Many poor 
peaſants were ſhot on, moors, on the ſhores, 
or whereſoever their enemies met with them: 
Perhaps enthuſiaſm might poſſeſs the ſufferers, 


but an infernal ſpirit had polſeſſiqn, 1 their 
perſecutors. | 


The memory of theſe flagitious FA 's are 


Preſerved on many of the wild moors by in- 


ſcribed grave - ftones, much to the ſame effect 


as the following on Iames Kirke, ſhot on the 


ſands of Dumfries: : 


By bloody Bruce and wretched Wright | 
I loſt my life in great deſpight; | 
Shot dead without due time to try 

And fit me for eternity. _ 

A witneſs of Prelatic rage 

As ever Was in any age. 


L waratiſten æu Dumfries, Esprit de corps 
„ 1 0 57 5 dieſer Sekte. * 5 r 
This place like moſt. other conſiderable 
towns: in Scotland, has its ſeceders chapel: 
theſe are the rigid preſbyterians, who poſſeſs 
their religion in all its original ſourneſs : think 
their church in danger becauſe their miniſters 
degenerate into moderation. To avoid theſe 
orrid innovations they ſeparate themſelves 
om their imaginary falſe brethern; renew a 
olemn league and covenant, arid preſerve 
to the beft of their power all the rags d) and 
rents i) bequeathed to them by Lohn Knox ), 
Which the more ſenſible preachers of this day 
are ſtriving to darn !) and patch m). . 
Albreiſe von Dumfries. 


. 


On leaving Dumfries I continued my 
journey due North through the beautiful Miths. 
dale or vale of Nith, the river de, 
with bold curvatures along rich meadows; and 
the country, for ſome ſpace, adorned with 
groves and gentlemen's feats. _ | 
_ © Quitting Nithſdale, and turning ſuddenly. 
to the right; I paſsed through the glen of 
TLochburn between vaſt mountains, and at 


3 1 laſt entered Lanerkſhire or Clydeſdale: . 


h) all den Plunder. i) Trennungen, Zinkereien. _ 
k) Ein ſthorelfndiſcher Prediger, welcher das meiſte zur 
Abſchaſſung des Katholiciſmus in ſeinem Vaterlande bei- 
trug; dagegen aber in das andere Extrem verſiel, und 

©  fich dadurch viel Verfolgungen zuzog. 1 % 
I) aucbeſſern, flopfen wie man Strümpfe ſtopfes. 
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5 Produlte der — von e 


8 Na can equal the barren and gloomy ap- 
pearance of this country: neither tree nor 

| ſhrub, nor verdure; nor pictureſque rock ap- 
Pear to amuſe the eye: the ſpectator muſt plun- 
ge into the bowels o) of theſe mountains for | 

entertainment; or pleaſe himſelf with theidea 
of the good that is done by the well beſto- | 
wed treaſures drawn from theſe inexhauſted 

mines, that are Mill rich, baffling the efforts 
of two centuries. The ſpace that has TY 
ded ore is little more than a mile ſquare, and | 
L Is a flat or paſs among the mountains. J bw 


I The ore vields in general about ſeventy _— 
pounds of lead from a hundred and twelve f 
ore, but. affords very little ſilver. Nate "0 
gold has been frequently found in this tract, | 

in the gravel beneath peat v), from which it | 
was waſhed by rains, and collected in the © 
gullies d) by -perſons who at different times 
have employed themſelves in fearch of this 
precious metal: but of late years theſe ad, © 
venturers have ſcarce been alle to PFOFUTE'3 «7. 
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Douglasthal. . Von dem berühmte Ge Hecht dey 


Douglas. 
Douglaſdale , Watered by the river that 
gives the name, is a valley diſtinguiſhed by 
the reſidence of the family of Douglas, a 
race of turbulent heroes, celebrated Meh 
our Europe for deeds of arms; the glory, 
Fet the ſcourge of this country; the terror 
of their princes; the e of the Northern 
annals. of chivalry. , 
5 They derive * name from Sholto Du 
glaſſh, or "the" black and grey warrior, a hero 
in the reign of Solvathius, King of Scotland, | 
who lived in the eighth century. But the 
Douglaſſes firſt began to riſe into power in 
the. days of the good Sir Iames, who died in 
1330. During a century and a half their 
* greatneſs knew no bounds; and their arro- 
gance was equally unlimited: that high ſpirit, 
Which was wont to be exerted- againſt the 
enemies of their country,*now degenerated 
into faction, ſedition and treaſon; they emu- 
lated the royal authority; they went abroad 
with a train of two thouſand armed men; 
created knights, had their counſellors, eſta- 
'bliſhed ranks, and conſtituted a parliament. 
It is certain that they might almoſt have for- 
med a houſe of peers out of their own fami- 
ly; for at the ſame time there were not fewer ö 
tan fix Earls of the name of Douglas. They | 
gave ſhelter to the moſt barbarous banditti, 
and protected them in the greateſt crimes; | 
| for (ſays an ancient writer) fo fearful was 
their name, and terrible to every innocent 
man, that when a murderer was apprehended, 


11 he * that he murdered ane 1 * " 
: ou- x T \ 
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Doughss command, no man durſt preſent 


; hs ielding fine barley and oats, moſt (loxenly 


ground, deſcend to the river Clyde, croſs a 


name to the country. Not far from it are 

the celebrated falls of the Clyde. From a 
ruinous pavillon in a gentleman's garden, pla- 
ced in a lofty ſituation, they are ſeen to moſt 
advantage. The cataract is full in view, ſeen 
over the tops of trees and buſhes, precipita- 


bounded by vaſt rocks, cloathed on wit "ory 
with tees. 


miltoun, croſs the Clyde at Bothwell bridge, 
and reach OW 


big to juſtice. 


Douglas caſtle, the reſidence of theſe 
Regul, ſeems to have been proſtrated r) almoſt 
as frequently as its maſters. The ruin that is 


ſeen there at 17 5 is the 2 of the laſt 
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Ride for ſome time in Douglaſdale, a 
688 deficient in wood, but of great fertility: 
the foil fine, and of an uncommon depth; 


pt, and full of weeds: the country full of 
gentle riſings. Arrive in a flat extent of 


bridge and reach Lanerk, a town that gives 


ting itſelf, for an amazing way, from rock 
to rock, with ſhort interruptions, forming a 
rude ſlope of furious foam. The ſides are 


Continue my journey, paſs | through Ha. 7 
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Schutæpatrons vom Irrland: Deſſen Taten. 
Kirkpatrie, not far from Glaſgow, whe- 


broad, is celebrated for being the ſuppoſed 
termination of the Roman wall, 
dike, built under the auſpices of Antoninus 
Pius. Not the leaſt relique is to be ſeen here 


eaſtward on a riſing ground are the veſtiges 
of a fort and watch - tower, with a very deep 
_- Toſs. This wall was gyarded with ſmall forts 


EKirkpatric to within two miles of Abercorn 
- ®n the Firth of Forth, 4 ſpace of thirty -fix 
miles eight hundred and eighty - ſeven paces. 

Ireland will ſcarce forgive me if I am 


He firſt drew breath at Kirkpatric, and deri- 


man (a Patrician) who fled hither in the ti- 
me of perſecution. St. Patric took on him- 
ſelf the charge of Ireland, founded there 365 
churches, ordained 365 biſhops, 3000 prieſts, 
converted 12,000 perſons in one diſtrict, bap- 


gatory, and with. his. ſtaff at once expelled 

every reptile that ſtung ) or croaked ). 13 
BG erfolg der Reiſebeſchreibung. © 
Set out for Greenock, paſs through Ren- 
© + frew: the country very fine: the lanes u) for 


i 5 | e Eree- 
: : s) das Imperfectum von to ſting ſtechen. 5 8 
5 t) to croak quaken , krdclizen.. u) Gaſſen, Wege. 
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from end to end, that is to ſay: from near 


Das Ende von Graham's Dyke, Geburtsort des 


re the river Clyde is about a quarter of a mile 


or Grahams 


5 rity but about a mile and a half to the | 


___ filent about the birth - place of its tutelar ſaint. 


ved his name from his father, a noble Ro- 


tiſed ſeven kings at once, eſtabliſhed a pur- | 


4 


ſome ſpace well planted on both fides. Reach 
: : 4 l | ha ob al | | | 


_ (Greenock: take boat and croſs into the ſhire 
of Lenox, and land where the pariſh of Rof- 
neath juts out, and narrows the bay to the 
breadth of three miles, forming i in that. part 
a ſort of ſtrait: the proſpet i in the middle of 
this paſſage uncommonly fine; a contraſt of 
Fertility and ſavage views: to the Eaſt were 
the rich ſhores of the ſhires of Renfrew and 
Lenox, the pretty ſeats on the banks, and 
the wooded peninſula of Ardmore: and to 


the Weſt appear. the craggy * of the hills 
k of Arey] ture. Wo 
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Beſchreibung der Fulirt auf dem Firth of Clyde ' || 
TO. 1 $55 . nach' der Inſel Bute. 7 Yr 5] 
. O the r7th of June I went on board the 
Cad Frederic Campbel, a cutter *) of ni- 
nmnety tuns, Mr. Archibald Thomſon maſter. 
© We failed at half an hour paſttwo in the after- 
noon, and paſſed, on the right, the point 
of Roſeneath in Lenox, between which, and 
| ttuhat of Strone in Cowal (a portion of Argy- 
lee ſhire) opens Loch- Long, which runs North 
many miles up the country. Immediately be- 
vond the point of Strone the land is again di- 
vided by the Holy - Loch extending 'Weſt- 
| . ward. On its Northern ſhore is Kilmund, 
TP the burial- place of the houſe of Argyle. | 
The view down the Firth now appears 
extremely great: the ſhire ofRenfrew bounds 
- dne ſide; the hills of Cowall, floping to the 
Water - edge, and varied with woods and corn 
lands, grace the other: in front are the grea- 
ter and the leſſer Cumrays ); the iſle of Bu-. 
te, with its fertile ſhore, lies oblique 2) and 
the ſtupendous mountains of Arran, ſoar at 


> ſome diſtance far, far ab ve. | 
ũ ov: 25” | Inſel 
8 x) Eine Art kleiner, ſchmaler Schiffe , im Deutſchen | 
auch Cutter genannt. „„ . 
y) Inſeln dieſes Namens: auf Kitchins Karte Cumbia 
| genannt. PERS: - ooo £Y 
_ © 2) ſthrig , zur Seite, 
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Inſel und Grafſchaft Bute. 


In the evening we landed at the ifle of 
Bute. Walk up to Mount Stewart, the ſeat of 


the earl of Bute. The fituation is very fine, 


on an eminence in the midſt of a wood, 
where trees grow with as much vigor as in 
the more Southern parts, and extends far be- 
neath on each ſide. Throftles ), and other 
birds of ſong, fill the groves with their melo- 
dy; nothing diſturbs their harmony; for in- 
ſtinct, often ſtranger than reaſon forbids 
them to quit theſe delicious ſhades, and wan- 
der, like their unhappy maſter b), into the | 
ungrateful wilds of ambition. 
The air is, in een temperate: miſts 
or thick rolling fogs e) from the ſea, ever in- 


feſted this iſland. Snow is ſcarcely ever 


known to lie here: The evils of this place 
are winds and rains, the laſt e in Sor 
ges from the Weſt. | | 
IT bis iſle with that of Arran the grea- 
ter and the leſſer Cumbray, and Inch- 
7 marnoc, form a county under the name of 
_ » Bute. This ſhire and that of Cathneſs ſend a 
member to parliament alternately. | 


Von Bute nach der Landenge Turbat. 


5 Weigh anchor at three o' clock in the 
morning, and am amuſed with a fine view 
of the circum- ambient land: the peninſula of 
ONE 1s here _ ſ PG and rocky, di- 

20 O00: 


| 9 Droſits, 8 6 FI 
d) d. i. der Graf Bute, der in unsern Tagen mit feiner | 
Adminiſtration (als Staatsminiſter, ) keine * 
Ehre eingelegt hat. 
9) Nebel oder ck n Dünſte. 
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| vided 1 Aingles * flled with ds, 
which reach the Water edge, and expand on 


both ſides of the hollows, _ -. b 
Viſit the narrow neck of land called Tar- | 

bat, which joins Cantyre to South Knapdale. 
It is ſcarcely à mile wide, is partly moraſſy, 


partly interſected by ſtrata of rocks. The 


two ſtreights or bays on both ſides are called 
Loch Tarbat. It is not very long ſince veſ- 
ſels of nine or ten tuns were drawn by hor- 


| ſes out of the. Weſt loch into that of the Eaſt, . 


to avoid the dangers of the Mull of Cantyre ; 5 
ſo dreaded and ſo little known was the navi- 
0 Haich round that promontoryj. 

There have been plans for cutting a ca- 
nal through this iſthmus to facilitate the navi- 

gation between the Weſtern. Ocean and the 
ports of the Clyde, and to take away the ne- 
© "ceſfity of ſailing, through the turbuſent tides 
of the Mull of Cantyre. It is ſuppoſed to be 


Practicable, but at vaſt expence. 


Not only this, but alſo other little iſth- | 
mus's are likewiſe frequently ſtyled Tarbat in 
North Britain. It is the opinion of many 
that they took this name from the above cir- 
cumſtance; Tarruing ſignifying to draw, and 
f Bata a boat. This too might be called, by 
ay of pre · eminence the Tarbat, from a ve- 
75 ſingular circumſtance related by enges 
When Magnus the barefooted, kin ö 
| Norway, obtained from Donald - bane of ; Fro 
land the ceſſion of the Weſtern iſles, or all 
oy . that could be ſurrounded in a 
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ſtern o) of A Aber beld the rudder, was 
drawn over this narrow tract and by this ſpe- 
cies of navigation wreited f) the country 
from his brother monarch. | 


Inſel Arran. Traditionen you Fingal. 


In the evening of the ſame day we lan- 
ded at the North end of the ifle of Arran, or 
properly Arr -in. (the iſ land of mountains) It 
is ſeparated from Cantyre by a ſtreight about 
eight miles wide. 

By the immenſe cairns, the vaſt,monu- 
mental ſtones and many reliques of druidiſm, 
this ifland muſt have. been conſiderable in ve- 
ry ancient times. Here are ſtill traditions. of 
the hero Fingal, who is ſuppoſed here to ha- 
ve enjoyed the pleaſures of the chace; and 
many places retain his name: but I can diſco- 
ver nothing but oral hiſtory. that relates to 
the iſland, till the time of Magnus the, bare. 
| footed / the Norwegian victor, Who proba- 
bly included Arran in his COT of Can- 
tyre. | 


Größe, N und Klima der Taſel Arran. 
Von den Einwohnern dorſelben, und ilirer kiim- 
muerlichen Lebensart. 
Arran is ſtill of great extent, being twen- 
5 three miles in length, and the number 
of inhabitants are about ſeven thouſand, who 
_chiefly inhabit the coaſts; the far greater part ' 
of the country being inhabitable by N of 
the vaſt and barren mountains. 
The climate is very ſevere; for beſides 
the violence of winds the cold 1 is very rigo- 
rous 


e) Hintertheil, Ars entwand, 
Neues Engl, N 8 2. Tu. B 
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100 
rous; and ſhow lay here in the vallies for 
” thirteen weeks of the laſt winter. In ſum- 
mer the air is remarkably ſalubrious, and ma- 
ny invalids reſort here on that account; and 
to drink the whey 8) of goats milk. | 
_ 74 The men are ſtrong, tall and well made; | 
| all ſpeak the Erſe language, but the ancient 
habit is entirely laid aſide. Their diet is chie- 
potatoes and meal; and during winter, ſo- 
me dried mutton h) or goat is added to their 
hard fare. A deep dejection i) appears in ges- 
neral through the countenances of all: no ti: 


mie can be ſpared for amuſement of any kind; 
HY the whole being given for procuring the 
bs. means of paying their rent; or getting a 
1 ſecanty pittance 929 of meal and cloathing, Ny 
1 F Seproſpekt. 10 
1 1 Weighing anchor next day, in the after. 2.6 
$f} noon, we reached the harbour of Lamlaſh, 
A and proceeding from thence we got into the 
middle of the Firth, from whence we had a 
Wo magnificent view on all ſides; of Arran and 
| T Lamlaſh and the coaſt of Cantyre on.one-lide, 
oo and of the coaſts of Cunningham and Carrick 
1 On the other. In front lay the hills of Gallo- 
3 Way and the coaſt of Ireland; and the vaſt 
drag of Aila, appearing here like an inclined 
bay cock ), roſe in the midſt of the chan- 5 
nel. | 
i Sts. Canpbeloun. N von Cantyre. = 
Next day in the morning, we found 
= ourſelves within nine miles of Campbeltown, , 
Z having | 
WA 2) Mothers, h) gerducherres Hammelfleiſch. 5 


0 — 220 Niedergeſchlagenheit. k) ein n "Rees. 
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having to the South 3 the end of Canty- 
re) Sanda, a high iſland, about two miles 
long, inhabited by four families. Near it is 
Sheep - Iſland; and a mile to the Eaſt lies Pe- 
terſon's rock, dreaded by mariners., The 

Mull, or extremity of Cantyre, lies at a ſmall 

| diſtance beyond this groupe. ; 

I be harbour of Campbeltown widens. to 
a conſiderable extent, is two. miles in length, | 
and of a conſiderable depth of water, even 
cloſe to the town, which lies at the bottom. 


| Campbeltown is now a very conliderable 
place, having riſen from a petty fiſhing 
town to its preſent flouriſhing ſtate in leſs 
than fourty years: About the year 1744 it 
had only two or three ſmall veſſels belonging 
to the port: at preſent there are ſeventy- 
"a ſail, from twenty to eighty tuns bur- 
then, all built for, and employed in, the 
herring -fiſhery ; and about eight hundred ſai- 
lors: are employed to man them. 5 


The country, of which Campbeltown is 

the capital, is Cantyre, the moſt ſouthern part 
of Argyleſhire. The extremity, called the 
Mull of Cantyre, is noted for the violence 
of the adverſe. tides, compared to the for- 


ce of a mill- race, from whence the modern 
FR f bh. © 


| This neninfils, from the Tarbat to * 
i Mull is above fourty miles long and from 
fiveto twelve miles broad: is hilly, but, com- 
parative to other parts, cannot be called moun- 
tanous : is open, and in general naked, but 


near EE: are ſome en plan- 
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Anntunſt zu den Hebridiſchen Inſeln. 
HFaving carried the veſſel round the Mull, 
We went along the weſtern coaſt of Cantyre 
and landed on Gigha, an iſland about ſix. mi- 
les long and one broad; the moſt eaſtern of 
the HEBRIDES. On the South of it is 
the little iſle of Cara, divided by a narrow 
W000 10 GT 3 | 
I was entertained with the variety and 
greatneſs of the views that bound the chan- 
nel, the great Sound of Jura. To the eaft 
the mountains of Arran over- top the far- ' 
extending ſhores of Cantyre; to the Weſt 
lies Jura mountanous and rugged; far to the 
North, juſt appears a chain of ſmall iſles, 
and to the South, the iſland of Rathry on 
the coaſt of Ireland, which ſtretches beyond | 
far tothe We © 97 HH IT 37453 7 
The weather was extremely fine; but ve- 
ry calm. We attempted to ſteer for the if- 
land of Ilay, but in vain. This gave me am- 
ple time for reflection on the hiſtory and 
great events of the iſlands now in view, 
and of the others, the objects of the vo- 
% ear he r/3E $1 1 
© © Geſchichte der Hebridiſchen Infeln, 
FPFFrom all that has been collected from 
8 the ancients, it appears, that they were ac- 
Quainted with little more of the Ebudae (for 
0 they called them) than the bare names. 
It is probable that the Romans, either from 
»_,-" _ contempt of ſuch barren ſpots, from the dan- 
ger of ſeas, the violence of the tides, and 
Horrors of the narrow ſounds in the inexpe- _ 
___  . rienced ages of navigation, never attempted , 


| * 


I 


their conqueſt, or ſaw more of them, than 
. what they had in ſight, during the few cir- 
cumnavigations of Great Britain, which we- 
re ed more alk. oſtentation than of 
utility. 1 


IIt is very difficult to alien a tegen for 

the change of name from Ebudae to Hebri- 
des: the laſt is modern; and ſeems to have 
ariſen from the error of a tranſcriber, who 
nes the 4 in ri. 


No account is given in hiſtory. of the ti 
me theſe iſlands were annexed. to the go- 
vernment of Scotland. They appear to ha- 
ve been early under the dominion of the Picts. 
In the gth century (875) Harald Harfager pur- 
ſued ſeveral petty princes, whom he had expel- 
led out of Norway; who had taken refuge in 
the Hebrides, and moleſted his dominions 
by perpetual deſcents from thoſe iſlands, 
which' now became tributary to the kingdom 
of Norway for a conſiderable time. At 
length they ſhook. off the yoke;. and Nut 
themſelves (as it is ſuppoſed) under the pro- 
tection of the Scottiſh monarchs. | 


In 1093 Donald- bane King of Scotland, 
called in the aſſiſtance of Magnus the barefoo- 
ted, king of Norway, and bribed him with a 
promiſe of all the iſlands, Magnus accepted 
the terms, but at the ſame: time boaſted, that 
he did not come to invade the territories of 
others, but only to reſume the ancient rights 
of Norway. His conqueſts were rapid and 
complete; for, beſides the iſlands, by an 
ingenious fraud he added ee to bin do- 

minions, 1 | i871 | 


4 


e e, 


prince dependent on Norway, a ſpecies of 
vice - roy appointed by that court. Thus 
5 Were the Hebrides governed from the con- 
gqueſt, by Magnus, till the year 1263, when 

- |  Haquin, king of Norway, by an unfortunate 


© . Invaſion, of Scotland, ſo weakened the po- 


Wers of his kingdom, that his ſucceſſor, 
Magnus IV, was, content to make a ceſſion 
of the iflands to Alexander the 3d. __ 
. _ Notwithſtanding this revolution, Scot- 
land ſeems to have received no real acquiſi- 


=." - "tion'of ſtrength. The iſlands ſtill remained 
3 governed by powerful chieftains, the deſcen- 
deͤents of Somerled, Thane of Argyle, who, 
Ko ' _ marrying the daughter of Olave, king of 
Man, left a divided dominion to his ſons Du- 
| gal and Reginald: from the firſt were deſcen- - 
dead the Mac- dougals of Lorn: from the laſt 


1 1 
Taue Hebrides continued governed by a 


= 


the powerful clan of the Mac- donalds. The 
_ lordſhip of Argyle with Mull, and! the iſ⸗ 


ſ 
1 
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diſtinction of the Suddereys and Vorderems. 
After their expulſion from the ifle of 


- tempeſt; for their paths were marked with 
the moſt barbarous deſolation. Encouraged 


ve their monarchs full employ; they exerci- 
fed a regal power, and often aſſumed the 


— 


— 


lands north of it fell to the ſhare of the firſt; 
1 Hays Cantyre and the ſouthern iſles were the 
portion of the laſt: a diviſion that formed the 


Man, in 1304, the Mac- donalds made that of 
Iilay their reſidence. Theſe chieftains were 
the ſcourges of the kingdom. They are 
known in hiſtory but as the devaſtations of a 


O buy their diſtance from the ſeat of royalty; 
- _ - _... and the turbulence of the times, which ga- 


Ts 3 title; 
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title; but are more generally known in hiſto- 
ry by the ſtyle of the Lord of the iſles, or 
the Earls of Roſs, and ſometimes by that of 


the great Mac- donald, | © ; 


— 


In the beginning of the 15th century 
they were ſo independent, that Henry IV. 
entered into a formal alliance with the bro- 
thers Donald and John. This encouraged 

them to commit freſh hoſtilities againſt their 


natural prince. Donald, under pretence of a 


claim to the earldom of Roſs, invaded and 
made a conqueſt of that country; but pene- 
trating as far as the ſhire of Aberdeen, after 


a fierce but undeciſive battle with the royal 
party, thought proper to retire, and in a litt- 


le time to ſwear allegiance to his monarch 


James II. But he was permitted to retain / 


the county of Roſs, and aſſume the title of 
earl. His ſucceifor Alexander, at the head of 


ten thouſand men, attacked and burnt Inver. 


neſs : at length terrified with the preparations 
made againſt him, fell at the royal feet, and 
obtained pardon as to life, but was commite 


ted to ſtrict confinement. . | 


In the reign of James III, in the year 


1461, Donald, another petty tyrant, an Earl 
of Roſs, and lord of the: iſles, renewed the 


pretence of independency ; ſurprized the caſt- 


le of Inverneſs, forced his way as far as 


. Athol, obliged the earl and counteſs, with 


the principal inhabitants, to ſeek refuge in 
the church of St. Bridget, in hopes of finding 
ſecurity from his cruelty by the ſanctity of the 
place; but the barbarian and his followers ſet 
fire to the church, put the eccleſiaſtics to 
the ſword, and, with a great booty, carried 
7 80 OMEN: > 0. "ds 
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the earl and counteſs priſoners to his. caſtle of 


Claig, in the ifland'of Yay. In a ſecond ex- 
pedition A immediately following the. all, 
he ſuffered the penalty of his impiety : 

tempeſt overtook him, and porn 508. logs p 


moſt of his aſſociates; and he, eſcaping to 


Inverneſs, periſhed by the hands of an rich 


Harper m). 


Edward IV. king of England condeſcended 
to enter into alliance with John Earl of Roſs, 
but about the year 1476, Edward from a 
change of politics, courted the alliance of 


James III, king of Scotland, and dropt n) 


his new ales. James now determined to 


ſubdue this rebellious race; ſent againſt | 
them a powerful army, under the Earl of 


Athol, and took leave of him with this good 


. wiſh: Furth, Fortune and fil the fetters e,, (i. e. 


Go forth, be fortunate, and bring home ma- 
ny captives) which the family of Athol have 5 


uſed ever ſince for its motto. 


— 


Roſs was terrified into e 9 
Fe f his pardon, but was deprived of his 
earldom, which, by act of parliament was 
then declared unalienably annexed to the. 
crown. At the ſame time the king reſtored 


to him Knapdale and Cantyre, which the 


earl had reſigned; and inveſted him anew 


With the lordſhip of the ifles, to hold them 


5 of the king by ſervice and relief. 


Thus the great power of the if Jos Wis. 
broken; yet for a conſiderable time aſter, 
Foo}, arm — were eee breaking 

* Out 
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out into ſmall rebellions, or haraſſed each | 


other in private Wars, and tyranny ſeems but 
to have been multiplied. James V. found it 
neceſſary to make the voyage of the ifles in 
erſon; ſeized and brought away with bim 
ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable leaders, and 
obliged them to find ſecurity for their good 

behaviour, and that of their vaſſals. 
The troubles that ſucceeded the death of 


James occaſioned a negle& of theſe inſulated 


parts of the Scottiſ h dominions, and left 
them in a ſtate of anarchy. The turbulent 
ſpirit of the old times continued even to the 
preſent age. The heads of clans were, by 
the diviſions, and a falſe policy, that-predo» 
minated in Scotland during the reign of Wil. 


liam III, flattered with an unreal importance; 
inſtead of being treated as bad ſubjects: they 


were courted as defirable allies; inſtead of 


feeling the hand of power: money was allo- 


Wed to bribe them into the loyalty of the ti- 
mes. They were taught to believe themſel- 


ves of ſuch conſequence that in theſe days 


turnedito their deſtruction. Two recent re- 


bellions gave legiſlature a late experience of 
the folly. of permitting the feudal ſyſtem to 


exiſt in any part of its dominions. The: a& 
of 1748, at once deprived the chieftains of 
all power of! gn the OI by their com- 


atmen py Ds „„ 7% 
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- about twelve at noon a pleaſant but ad- 
verſe breeze aroſe, which obliged us to keep 
on towards the North, ſometimes tacking to- 
Nun the coaſt, of lower Knapdale, black 


BS 4 With 


. 


, 
* 
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ddeur of the pro 


js with heathy n SON ANY near the ſho-. 


res with tracts of corn. 
At laſt, on the appearance of daylight, : 
we found ourſelves/at anchor in a moſt pictu- 


reſque bay, bounded on the Weſt by the ifle 
of Jura; and to the Eaſt ſeveral little if lands 


eloathed with heath, leaving narrow admiſ- 
ſions into the port at North and South. 1 5 
Jura, the moſt rugged of the Hebrides, 


Is reckoned to be about thirty - four miles 


long, and in general ten broad, except along 
the ſound of Ilay: is compoſed chiefly of vaſt - 
Mountains , naked and without the poſſibility 


of cultivation. Some of the South, and a 


little of the weſtern ſides only are improvea- A 
ble: as is natural to be ſuppoſed, this iſland 


Alis ill peopled, and does not contain above 
ſeven or eight hundred inhabitants; having 


been a little ee _ the hy aro 1 
tions. 8 


cup icht von alt 1 ſe Jura der nk den umlie- 
genden Gegenden. | 
"Having gained the top of. one of thoſe 
high hills which here are called Paps we found 
our fatigues fully recompenſed by the gran- 
feet from this ſublime ſpot. 
ura itſelf afforded a ſtupendous ſcene of rock, 
varied with little lakes innumerable; - To the 


South appeared llay, extended like a map be- 


neath us; and beyond that, the North of Tre- 
land; to the Eaſt Gigha and Cara; Cantyre 


and Arran, and the Firth of Clyde, bounded 
by Airfhire; an amazing tract of mountains 
to the North Eaſt as far as Ben -lomond ; 


Skarba finif hed the Wahn view; and Vibe : 
* | the 


— * s 2 ö * 
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5 the Weſtern ocean was ſcattered colonſay 
and Oronſay, Mult, Jona, and its neigbbou- 

ring groupe of illes; and ſtill further the 
g long extents of Tirey and Col juſt apparent,” 


Inſel Hay. Fhemalig ge Zuftuchtsorter der Ein. 
- wolmer bei feindlichen Einfällen. Ehemalige Refi 
dlenæ und Gerichtshof-des groſsen Mac- donald, 


The ifle of Nay, Ifla'or lle, is of a 
ſquare form, deeply indented on the South 
by the great bay of Loch- an- daal; divided 
from Jura by the ſound, which is near four- 
deen miles long, and about one broad. © 
The face of the ifland is hilly , but not 
| gh, | The land in many parts is excellent, 
bdut much of it is covered with heath, and 
. nen in a ſtate of nature. 

Croſs the Sound, land at theif ind of lay, 
and walk into the interior parts of it. Here 
and there I found ſmall holes, formed in the 
ground, large enough to hold a ſingle man 

in a fittin poſture.” The top is covered with 
abroad ſtone, and that with earth. Into 
theſe unhappy fugitives took ſhelter after a 
defeat, and drawing together ſods o) found a 
temporary concealment from enemies, who 
in early times knew not the giving or recei- 
. ,, _ving of quarter. The incurfions of barbas 
_ | fians were always ſhort; ſo that the fugiti- 
ves could eaſily ſubſiſt in their earths till the 
danger was over. | Men were then almoſt in 
a ſtate of nature; how Krong, was their re- 
ſemblance to beaſts of prey ! 
Loch - fulagan, a narrow piece of. water, 
is s celebrated for its if le „ a prineipgl reſidence 
r 
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of the great Mac- donald. The ruins of his 
| ous and chapel ſtill. exiſt, : and alſo the ſto- 
ne on which he ſtood when he Was crowned 
Eins of the iſles. 

Near this is anofher little Its, 8 
he aſſembled his council: Zan na Corlle, or, 
The iſland of council; where thirteen en judges 
conflantly ſate to decide differences among 
his ſubjects; and received for their trouble 


„the eleventh; part of ihe Value Fn the ow 


1 , 


wied before them. „ L oa 


7 on den Eingebornen or aſi © bs und =p 
Fry traurigen Verfaſſung. 

The natives of this iſle are a ſet of peo- 
be worn down with poverty: their habita- 
tions ſcenes of miſery, made of looſe ſtones; 

without chimnies, without doors, excepting 

the faggot p) oppoſed: to the wind at one or 
_ other ofthe appertures, permitting the ſmoke 
eſcape, through the: other, in.order to pre- 
Vent the pains, of ſuffocating. I he furniture 

erfectly correſponds: a pot - hook 9) hangs 
/ Noam! the middle of the roof, with a pot pen- 
dent over the fire, filled with. a fare, that 
may rather be called a permiſſion to exiſt, 
than a ſupport of vigorous life: the inma- 
tes, ), as may be expected, lean , withe- 


\ 


red . duſky and ſmoke- dried. tg oo 


Fr is not of this iſland only. tr 


1 e Inſeln Oranſay und Colonſag,” 
About eight or nine miles i the 
_ mouth of the Sound lie the iſles of Oranſay 
gh Fog and 
55 FHolzbendel. „ | | | 
4) Haften, daran man einen Topf lber das Finer Mace” 
dien luleute , Inwolmer. s) wveravelks ,-abgezehrs. 
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and Cleha y to which we paſſed over on 
the 6th of July, and landed at Oranſay.” 4 
St. Columba, when he left Ireland, ma- 
de a vow, never to ſettle within fight” of 
his native country : accordingly when he and 
his friend Oran landed here, they aſcended a 
Hill, and Ireland appeared full in view. This 
induced the holy man to make a ſudden re- 
treat; but Oran had the honour or giving 
name to the iſland. 

DOranſay is three miles job: the ſouth 
part low and ſandy, the reſt high and rocky: 
| Fe divided from Colonſay DF; a narrow ſound 
dry at low water. 

Croſs the ſound and enter the iſland of 


Colonſay, twelve miles long, three broad, 
4 e — „ 


2 Jona. e 6 von elm heiligen Columba, 
_ Schickſal. des von ihm geftifteten Ordens. 


On the 8th of July, in the morning, we 
Failed for Jona; but our courſe was greatly 
delayed t) by calms. Towards evening we 
arrived thin ſight of that celebrated iſland, 
and a tremendous chain of rocks, lying to 
the South of it, rendered more horrible by 
the perpetual noiſe of breakers u). We de- 
ferred our entrance into the Sound till day- 
light, and about. eight of the clock in the 
morning anchored in the ſound. of Jona the | 
moſt celebrated of the Hebrides. 


+ The iſland is three miles long and one 


Angel. Ae andere of inhabitants is about a 
1 4 53 hun- 


— 
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| hundred and fifty; tas moſt ſtupid and the 2 


10ſt lazy of all the illanders; vet many of 
them boaſt of their deſcent from the compa- 
nions of St. Columba. 


Jona derives its name from a Hebrew 


word, ſignifying a dove, in alluſion. to the 
nume of the great ſaint, Columba, the foun- 
der of its fame. This holy man, inſtigated 
by his zeal, left his native country, Ireland, 
in the year 565, with the pious deſign of prea- 
ching the goſpel, to the Pitts. It appears 


that he left his native ſoil with warm reſent-. . 
ment, vowing never to make a ſettlement 


within ſight of that hated iſland. He made 
is firſt trial at Oranſay, and on finding that 


place to near to Ireland, ſucceeded to his 


Wich at Hy, for that was the name of Jona 
at the time of his arrival. 


Columba was ſoon diſtinguiſ hed by the | 
ſanctity of his manners: a miracle that he 
-. wrought ſo operated on the Pictiſh king, 


Bradeus, that he immediately made a preſent 


of the little iſle to the ſaint. It ſeems that 


his majeſty had refuſed Columba an audience; 
and even proceeded ſo far as to order the 
2 gates to be ſhut againſt him; but the 


faint, by the power of his word, : inſtantly 8 


cauſed them to fly open. 
As ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of Jo- 


na he founded a cell of monks, borrowing | 


| his inſtitutions from a certain oriental mona- 
tic order. Columba led here an exemplary life, 


and was highly reſpected for the ſanctity of 


his manners, for a conſiderable number of 
years, At length worn out with age, he 


died in n. in the arms of his diſciples, 


n 


F 2 | | $9 
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Was interred n but (as the Iriſ h pretend): 
in after times tranſlated to Down, where, 
according to the epitaph, his remains were 
depoſited with thoſe of dt. Bridget and St: 
Patric: 

The religious continued unmoleſted du- 
ring two centuries: but in the year 807. we- 

re attacked by the Danes, who with their 
8 put part of the monks to the 
ſword, and obliged the remainder, to ſeek 
ſafety by flying from their rage. The mona- - 
ſtery remained depopulated for ſeven years; 


but on the retreat of the Danes received a 


new order, which continued till the diſſolu- 


tion *), when the revenues were United to 
the ſee of Argyle. 6 


{Ps Jona nach Mull. Inſein mit natiiliche 
Fulſenſciulen. | 


On the x1th of July at eight of the. clock 
| in the morning, with the firſt fair wind we 
yet had, ſet ſail for the ſound. The view _ 
of lone, its town, and the fertility of the 
ground, were fine contraſts, in our paſſage, 
to the red granite rocks of the barren Mull. 
Loch Sereban, in Mull, ſoon opens to 
our view. After paſſing a cape, placed in 
our maps far too projectingly v), ſee. Loch- 
in a- Gaal, a deep bay with the iſles of UL- 
va and Gomedra, and ſeveral other leſſer 
ones, in its mouth. On the Weſt. appears 
the beautiful groupe of the Zreaſ uni h iſles. 
Theſe are moſt erroneouſly placed in the 


maps, a very confiderable diſtance too * to 
os North. 
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Neareſt lies Staffa, riſing amidſt the | 
Waves, with its columns gloſſy 2) and re- 
ſplendent from the beams of the Eaſtern ſun. 
Their greateſt hight was at the Southern point 
of the iſle, of which they ſeemed the ſup- 
port. They decreaſed in height in propor- 
tion as they advanced along that face of 
Staffa oppoſed to us, or the Eaſtern fide; at 
length appeared loſt in the formleſs ſtrata, 
and the reſt of the iſland that appeared to 
us was formed of ſlopes to the water edge, 
odr of rude but not lofty precipices. Over 
part of the iſle, on the Weſtern ſide, was 
plainly to be ſeen. a vaſt precipice, ſeemingly 
columnar like the preceeding. I wiſhed to 
. make a nearer approach, but the prudence of 
Mr. Thompſon, who was unwilling to ven- 
ture in theſe rocky ſeas, prevented my far- 
ther ſearch of this wondrous iſle. I could 
5 do no more than cauſe an accurate view to 
154 be taken of its Eaſtern fide, and' of thoſe of 
the other pictureſque iſlands then in ſight. 
5 Ikn the found of Mull we came to anchor 
on the Morvern ſide, oppoſite to a gentle- 
: men's houſe. The owner of it, Mr. Macleane, 
_ having found out, who we were, very cor- 
dially aſked us aſhore: we accepted his in- 
vitation, and arrived at his houſe, where 
We met an Engliſh gentleman, Mr. -Leach, 
. who no ſooner ſaw us than he told us, that 
about nine leagues from us was an ifland on 
which were pillars like thoſe of the Giant's- 
Cauſe way ). This was a great object to 
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me; L therefore reſolved. to proceech directly. 
Having therefore put up two days proviſioffs, 


we put off in the boat about one Nek 


for Our intended voyage. en In 8ST Sent 


Me arrived at. the South Weſt part of 


the iſland, the ſeat of the moſt remarkable 
pillars, where we no ſooner arrived, than 
we were ſtruck with a ſcene of magniftcencet . 
which exceeded our expectations, though 
formed, as we thought, upon the moſt! ſan«: 


-  guine foundations: the whole of that end of 
the iſ land ſupported by ranges of natural pil- 


lars, moſtly above 30 feet high ſtanding in 
natural colonnades, according as the bays or 


points of land formed themſelves: uport' a: 

firm baſis of ſolid; unformed rock. 
Compared to this what are the cathedrals 

or the palaces built by man! mere models or 
playthings d); imitations, as diminutive as his 


wotks will always be when compared to tho. 
ſe Of nature. Where is now the boaſt of the 


architect! Regularity, the only part in which, | 
he fancied himſelf to exceed his miſtreſs, 
Nature, is here found in her poſſeſſion, and 


| Here it has been for ages undeſcribed ;, for 


tions to Staffa and its grand and 


: among the thouſands who have navigated 


theſe ſeas, none have paid the leaſt; atten-, 
ng 


racteriſtic. 1 
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Wich our minds full of ſuch reflections 


_ 's pietwerke. 


We proceeded along the ſhore, till in a fort 


5 « 1 \ 8 F 8 14 4 me Ss &# 1 
time we arrived at the mouth of a cave, 
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dhe ** * I ſuppoſe; that has even 
been deſcribed by travellers. - 


The mind can hardly form an 1254 more 
ificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported on 
Sh ſide by ranges of columns, and roofed 
dy the bottoms of thoſe, which have been 
droke off in order to form it. To render 
the ſcene ſtill more agreeable, the whole is 
Lighted from without; ſo that the fartheſt ex- 
tremity is very plainly ſeen from without, 
and l the air within being AST, by the flux 
and reflux of the tides, is perfectly dry and 


wholeſome, free entirely from the damp - va - 


pours With which natural caverns in enera] 
abound. P 
We aſked the name of it, ad waht that 


it was the cave of Fhinn Mac Coul, whom the 


tranſlator of Offian's works has called F ingal. 


The ſtone of which, the pillars are for- 
25 is a genuine maſs of aſaltes, very 


much reſen 198 the Grants, cauſe e in . 
land. 8 


. 


auf V der I a Lin Kirchlickey Zic 
and dieſer und der 1 Inſeln. OT 
_ Proceeding with a fine breeze, in our 
<A I obſerved at a diſtance Tirey or Tir - 1, 
Famous for its Fe eat plain, and the breed of 
Little horſes, To the North, ſeparated from 
Trey by a ſmall ſound, is the iſle of oh -. 


At ſeven © clock in the evening we 
found ourſelves at anchor in the ſnug ©) har- 
bour of the iſle of Cannay od to NG: 
Ge about three miles diſtant, . 
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This iſland, (Cannay) Ram, Muck and 


6 Egg form one pariſh. Cannay is inhabited b 


two hundred and twenty ſouls; of which : 
except four families, are Roman Catholicsz 
but in the whole pariſh: there is neither 
church, nor ſchool: there is indeed in this if, 
land a catechiſt, who has nine pounds a year 
from the royal bounty. The miniſter and the 
popiſh prieſt reſide in Egg; but by reaſon of 
the turbulent ſeas that divide theſe iſles, are 
very ſeldom able to attend their flocks. L ad- 
mire the moderation of their congregations, 
who attend the preaching of either indiffe- 
rently as they happen to arrive. 


Vn Skie. Trauriges Loos der Eimoolner. 


On the 15th of July, at one o' clock at 
noon we ſailed from Rum, with a favoura- 

ble and briſk gale, for the iſle of Skie. Lea- 
ving the point of Slate (at the South end of 
that great iſland) to the left, we arrived at 
Loch - Doal, which pierces the iſland on the 
South ſide. Skie is fo divided by branches 
of the ſea, that there is not a place five mi- 

les diſtant from a port; ſuch numbers of 
good harbours are there in a place deſtitute 
Of trade, and without a ſingle town, _ 


paſſing northwards through a narrow 
and ſhort ſound, we arrived in a fine expanſe, 


(part of Roſsſhire) the iſlands of Rona and 

Croulin; Raſa, Scalpa and the low verdant iſle 
of 'Pabay. Skie ſhews a verdant ſlope for 
part of its ſhore: beyond ſoar conic naked 
hills and ragged heights. . ö 


- 


1 This iſland is the 1 of the Hebri: 
des, being above ſixty meaſured miles long; 
the breadth» unequal; by reaſon of the num 
ders of lochs, that penetrate far on both lides, 
The modern name is of Norwegian origin, 
derived from &i a miſt; and from the clouds 
(that almoſt conſtantly hang on the tops of its 
lofty hills) was ſty ſed: ; Ealand ſkianach, or, 
the cloudy iſland; No epithet could better 
mit the place; for, except in the ſummer ſea, 
ſon, there is ſcarcely a week of fair weather: 
the ſummers themſelves are alſo: eee 
wet, and ſeldom warm. 9 
inne 
The produce of the erops * very Eur 
are in any degree proportioned to the wants 
2 the inhabitants: golden ſeaſons have hap- 
pened, when they have had ſuperfluity; 5 
e years of famine are as ten to one. | 
We 4 of the common years are e it 
4s ” Jiifcult to ſays. whether the diſcovery. of 
America by the Spaniards has contributed to 
preſerve more lives by the introduction of 
this vegetable, or to have cauſed more to 
Periſh by the inſatiable luſt after the e | 


motels of the new world. . e. i 15 q 


| Migrations nod depreſſion of pirt have, 
© the year 1750 reduced the number of in- 
habitants from fifteen thouſand to between 
twelve and thirteen: one thouſand having 


; 


_ - erofled the Atlantic, others ſunk beneath po- 
verty, or in deſpair, ceaſed to obey the a 
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EY the north part of Skie 1 had 2 full 
view. of the jſle of Lewis, and of the fine har- 


"Ts bour and town of Stornoway. It was my 


intention to have ſteered e) for that port, 


but was diſſuaded from it by the accounts 1 


had from the gentlemen. of Skie, that a pus 
Fa fever ry raged there. with 3 violeacez 
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vi Naturbeſchafſombet 2 Produkte ebe 
mong the Hebrides I found in. general ma- 


an uncommon degree of fertility; and ma 


tracts of much larger extent, conſiſting 2 
ſoil, that, by a ſkilful culture, might be con- 
verted into corn - fields, which would furniſh 
| ſubſiſtence to a great number of people. The 


climate in theſe-if lands is more favourable 
for bringing corn to*maturity, and the harveſt 


is there for the moſt part earlier than on the 


parallel coaſts of Scotland; and lime. ſtone 8) 
and marle which are the manüres beſt calcu- 
lated" for improving the ſoils, "abound ſo 
much, that one or other of theſe manures 
could be got in N place at a very mode- 

' : C 3 | rate 


90 to fteer Renern i 9 Faulßeber. 8 © ak. 


ny large and fair-iſlands, containing ,ex- 
fenſive fields of land naturally endowed. with 


rate expence, were there any ſufficient ſtimulus 
to excite the, induſtry of the people in this 
FCC 
- + © Theſe iſlands contain many other pro- 
 dnts' of great value: Such as, very fine 
late h), at Easdale and the neighbouring 
iſlands. Lead- ore i) of the richeſt quality 
in Hay, which never yet has been thorough- 
_ Jy* worked, Copper, ſulphur, emery ), in 
> theſame iſland; and iron- ore, ofaremarkably 
Ane quality, there and in other places. Fine 
' - marble in Tirey, which has been but of late 
Aiſcovered, and which by all judges, even 
Italians themſelves, is reckoned ſuperior to 
the richeſt Italian marble yet known. Sta- 
tuary marble in Sky, which, when poliſhed, 
poſſeſſes the warm ſoftneſs that is ſo much 
admired in the ancient ſtatuary marble, and 
which had been ſearched for in vain. by the 
. moderns. for ſeveral ages. Pure cryſtalline 
fand, fit for making the fineſt kinds of glaſs, 
- _and many other valuable products (which it 
Would be tireſome to enumerate) that are 
already known, though there are doubtleſs 
many others that have not yet been thought 
of, Which curious obſervers would diſcover 
When theſe countries ſhall come to be more 
particularly attended to. e e 


Such a valuable article as coal, muſt not 
here be allowed to eſcape notice. And it was 
not without a very ſenſible pleaſure, that I 
Found ſuch ſtrong indications of it in many 
parts. Coal has with certainty been found in 
the Iſland of Bute: ſpecimens. of it, though 
in very ſmall veins, are ſaid to have been 
„ i 6 WO 5 Rognd 
) Schiefer. 5) Bleiers, k) Schmergel, 
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found in — It has been actually worked 
and burnt by the neighbouring people, in 
_ "ſeveral places in the iſland of Mull: it has 
been found at Loch- Alin and Loch. Sunart, 
in the diſtricts called Murven and Ardnamur- 
chan: ſeveral veins of it have been found in 
Cannay, and alſo in Sky. In all theſe, and 
perhaps in other places that I could not hear 
of, coal has been found, though the preſent - 
ſtate of theſe countries does not admit of 
coal being worked there with profit; on : 
Which account, this treaſure, like many x 
others in thoſe iſlands, has not been of any 
uſe to the public, nor benefit to individuals. 
Among the animal productions, theſe 
iſlands poſleſs two articles ſingularly precious 
Which have ſcarcely as yet been-conſidered 
as of any value by the inhabitants; Eider 
down i), and wool of a kind extremely va- 
luable, being not only. fine in quality, but 
poſſeſſing a peculiar filky ſoftneſs and elaſti- 
city that is not to jbe equalled by any other 
wool yet known in Europ e: 
e As extended coaſts of theſe iſlands | 
is produced a great quantity of ſea- weed =), 
from which is made annually ny thouſand 
tons of kelp n). This is a manufacture which ; 
Was introduced there only about thirty years — 
ECV e <1 70 -— 


) Die Eidergans (oder der Eidervogel) iſt eine Art nor- 
diiſcher Maſſervugel mit ſehr weichen Federn: letætere 
neiſren daher Eider down, Eiderduuen. 

„%%% es > 

n) Aſchenſalz. Eine Aſche, die aus dem Meergras und F 

dier ſogenanten Seekrappe verfertigt wird. Sie ift gut * 
fur das uilde Fleiſch in bſen Schaden, und bringe | 

bei dem Glasſchmelzen die zerſtoſrenen Steine in den 
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$89, in in the. management; of which the people 
are daily, improving; and the quantity produ- 
ced is thus augmenting from year to year. 
Several ſea plants , they: nowifind, yield: kelp 
of a very fine qual 1 eh that were thought, a 
few years ago to be incapable of furniſhir 
any. alkali at all, and — are therefore (uf. 
Fered to lie neglected on many ſhores to this 
day; ſo that there is Rill great room for i rat 
Rl vement. zin this eee MO wort 2 
| 3 110 Nin | 

05 Hafen. 2 Suhiffuhvt j in dien PE 5 

Nu In itheſs iflands, and along the weſt 

_ <onfts of Scotland, there are many of the fineſt 
natural harbours that are to be ſeen in the 
world bot theſe, from the want of proper 
lurveys, are not yet thoroughly known, and, 
for Want of diſtinguiſhing land marks, can 
ſearcely'be diſcdvered by à ſtranger: And as 
no budy o) are placed on ſunk rocks to point 
out their pofition exactly, many of theſe har- 
dos cannùt be entered with Rate by fach 
as are not perfectly well acquaitited with them. 


"For theſe Teafons,, 2 together with the 
EN” of. one or two Ae houſes, the naviga- 
15 of thoſe ſeas is difficult and hazardous to 
_ rangers, though it ight b be eafily rendered 

the ſafeft navigation of any narrow ſeas in the 

nown world; for, there (except on the weſt 
coaſt of Cantire) no une can med that would 
STAUGVAL ee Kan. not 

29 Buoy idiot hrs 4 B oy, 11 tin der Schiffahre 
ein Stjzck Holz, Kork, oder eiue Towne, welche 
1 5 5 vermitielſi eines an einem Seile befindlichen , und auf 
5 Aden Grund hinabgelaſtenen Gewichts auf dem Waſſer. 


 ſelrwimmend erhalten wird, um gefdbrliche Stellen, 
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not admit ot entering a ace harbour t to los. 
N Ward * Ann n ine 


. Fi chreiche Seen, 


The ese ſurrounding theſviflands, abound 
with an immenſe variety of - fiſh, Of the 
teſtaceous a) kind are found, in very great 

quantities, erabs and lobſters x) of the large 
ze, and firſt quality. Great quantities of 
oyſters of different kinds, me of them of a 
| ann large. 

All theſe and many otbei⸗ ſorts of ach are 
now ſcarcely looked after, becauſe no market 
is at hand, to which they could be carried 
with profit. The only kinds they attempt 
to catch for foreign markets, are cod, 45 9 
| ny wes Ll ide Wor 6&7 | 


Hate age, aſh 


of e which are a migratory fiſh, 

Ke whoſe natural hiſtory is as yet ſo imper- 
fectly known as. not; to. enable us to trace 
their progreſs, * common received opinion 
on that head, of their regular progreſſion from 
the north ſea, being evidently : erroneous) 
the quantities. that might be catched on thoſe 
coaſts between the months of June and Ja- 


- 
0 L . . 
* : A. — 
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nuary, were the inhabitants in, a ſituation that 


permitted them to follow: that buſineſs, are 
ſo great as would appear altogether impoſ. 
ſible to ſuch as never have been on theſe co- 


aſts: but, from the 1 in which the __ 
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je unter dem "—— (34668 SE * 4 
q) was mit einer harten Schale 1 te. 
7) Taſchenkrebſe und Hummer. 
| 3) cod amd ling find 2wei Gattungen von Stockfith 
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has 1 übertreten on, it ſeldom aps 


pens that great benefit reſults from it to the 


natives. 5 3 


 Storkfithfang « 1. «|, . "IF! 
ng the months that the 8 di. 


i appear on the coaſt, that is from January to 


e, is the proper ſeaſon for the cod an ling 
* for,, though cod, and many other 
kinds of fiſh, are always to be found in 
abundance on the out ſkirts of the herring, | 
ſhoals u) when they are on the coaſt, yet it 
is Only during the months above named that 
they are in the higheſt perfection, or are 
found in plenty on their own proper banks, 
With ſuch a degree of certainty as to induce 
fiſhermen to reſort thither for catching them. 


Beſides theſe kinds of. fiſh above ſpeci- 
fied, there are in thoſe ſeas ſeveral other kinds, 
that are caught chiefly for the oil they afford. 
Whales, in great _— are ſeen in purſuit 
of the herrings When they are on the coaſt; 
but theſe are then ſo reſtleſs and active, that 


few of them have hitherto been killed. Vaſt 


numbers of porpoiſes ) are ſeen. in, flocks, 
alſo purſuing the herrings; but no oeconomi- 
cal mode of catching them has as yet been 
deviſed. It is only of late that they have 
found out a way of killing the baſking v) 


ſhark 2), a large but harmleſs fiſh, which fre- 


quents thoſe ſeas during the warm ſummer 


5 * OM the Uvet of Which oy. extract 


an 
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nn oil, Which amply 


trouble of catching itz 4 that the natives of 
fthoſe coaſts are now become very alert in the 


":- 
ys them for the 


_ purſuit of, and dexterous in killing them. 


Great numbers of ſeals ) are found about 


0 the rocks on the ſmall uninhabited iſlands in 


5 ſs ſeas. From the livers of dog fiſh, the 


le there extract an oil; and as ſhoats Ot 
theſe fich ſwarm amazingly thick on the weſt 
coaſt of Lewis, during the months of June; 


Jule and Auguſt, a very lucrative fiſhing in | 
this article might there be carried on, were 


the people in circumſtances that permitted, it. | 
Einpoliner der Hebridiſchen Inſeln. Ihr polit » 


ſcher und hauslicher Zuſtand. | 
' Theſe iſlands contain a numerous race of 


| hardy and robuſt people, whoſe labour, if 
| ere directed, might prove of great * 


ity. to the State. From the information I 


received, on the truth of which I have reaſon 


: entirely to rely, 


there cannot be at preſent - 
in the iſlands of the Hebrides alone, leſs than 


eighty thouſand ſouls: and theſe, ' notwith- 


ſtanding the drains from thence: for recruits 
to the navy and army , as well as'by emigra- 


tion are encreaſing in a rapid - progreſſion. 
On the ſhores of the main land oppoſite to 


theſe iſlands, there may be about three times 


that number who are in ſituation and circum- 
ſtances nearly ſimilar to thoſe in the iſlands. ' 


All this numerous people, which (if the Qrk- 
ney. and Shetland iſlands were included, and the 


other parts of Scotland where the inhabitants 


are in fimilar circumſtances) cannot be fewer 
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than five hundred thouſand ſouls, being total- 


iy, unacquainted with the benefits that reſult 


from; that. compacted ſtate of civil ſociety, 


in whieh individuals can with eaſe mutually 
give and receide reciprocal aid, live at pre- 


ſent in detached ſolitary hamlets, in want of 
moſt, of: thoſe enjoyments which men Who 


have lived in ſociety would think abſolutely 


every man is not only obliged to dig and reap 


With-hisi'own hand the little field that is to 


furniſh bread to himſelf and family, but in 
man caſes alſo to carry home its produce on 

bis own ſhoulders to the barn, and to carry out 
the manüres to bis field in the ſame manner! 


he muſt alſo officiate as maſon, ſmith, carpen- 


deer cooper ©), and millar to himſelf: he 


muſt act as tanner d), ſhoemaker, elothier*), 


fuller t and taylor. In ſhort every neceſſary 
he Wants, muſt be made by himſelf; with 


tools 8) of his own forming; for he neither 
can find theſe articles to purchaſe near him- 
ſelf; nor can he ſell any ſuperfluous produce 
he might be able to ſpare, to yield him money 


8 8 them. Thus are theſe people con- 


ually employed in an uninterrupted and 


fruitlels induſtry, which is neither capable of 
freeing themſelves from want, nor of benefi- 
ting the ſtate. + Thoſe: capital branches of 


employment 35 | which 5 in other eircumſtan- 
ces might, if perſevered in, furniſh the means 


of a comfortable ſubſiſtence, muſt be ſo fre- 
quently interrupted by thoſe other unprofita- 
ble, though unavoldable avocations, that it 
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turns out to be of very little benefit to them: 
and men who obſer ve very little more of the 

mode of life of theſe perſons, ſave that they 
frequently deſert thoſe employments that ſuch 
obſervers think would turn out profitable to 
them, raſhly conclude, that this proceeds 
from an unſteady diſpoſition, a diſinelination 
to labour, and an inſuperable indolence of 
temperament. ren 45 RO e 
Contumely is thus added to oppreſſion, 
and the poor people are cruelly inſulted and 
abuſed, inſtead of being tenderly ſympathi- | 
. ſed with, and kindly ſupported and cheriſhed: 
yet, though ſuftering , they complain not, 
Lon ſubmit to their hard fate with a patient 
reſignation; which ſtrongly indicates that 
their hearts are uncorrupted, and that they 
may be eaſily led to undertake any uſeful em- 
ployment that might be put within their reach. 
From theſe cauſes, were none other to 
co operate with them, the fiſhery never 
could be carried on by men ſo eircumſtanced, 
with advantage; and being unable to purchaſe 
boats and Other apparatus for the fiſhery, 
they are obliged to rely upon the ſoil, as the 
ſureſt means of finding ſubſiſtence. Little poſſeſs 
ſions (for farms they cannot be called) are 
| ſought after by them, with an avidity that is 
| ſcarcely conceiveable; and they cling h) to 
| theſe with a degree of eagerneſs, which the 
Wretchedneſs of their enjoyments would not 
ſeem to authoriſe. The tenure i) by whiek 
theſe poor people hold theſe, is ſhort and 
örecarious, uſually from year to year only; 
ut ſometimes it is extended to ſeven years, 
w ci a Bs hes . 
5 1) to cling veſt an etwas fic ten: worauf erpicht ſeyn. 
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Wich is the longeſt term of a leaſe ) they 
= ever obtain. Being thus continually in dan- 
ger of being turned out by their ſuperior, 
who for the moſt part is himſelf only a grea- 
ter-tenant ) they are obliged to ſubmit to 
._ __ almoſt any conditions he pleaſes to impoſe 
_ Fu upon them, which tends to render their lot 
1 6 ſtill more uncomfortable than otherways it 
would baye been... 
1 This extreme dependence of the people 
3 of all theſe coaſts upon the land, has ſugge- 
IT Ked the idea to the poſſeſſors of it, in fome 
|  - _ places near the ſeaſhore, of making the poor 
people purſue the fifhing for the profit of the 
__ _. ſuperiors only. With this view, theſe ſupe- 
| riors furniſh to their immediate dependents, 
boats, and the neceſſary apparatus for fiſhing, 
for which they charge whatever rates they 
think proper to impoſe: they alſo lay in m) 
oat- meal, and other neceſſaries, which they 
ive out to their dependents in ſmall portions 
| , as it is wanted, at what prices they pleaſe to 
1 exact. To obtain payment for theſe articles, 


they take the people bound to go out a- fi- 
"BY even upon oath) not to ſell to any other per- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thing as often as poſſible , and (in ſome caſes 
1 on, any part of the fiſh they Chall catch, 
__ but to bring them all to their ſuperior, who 
agrees to take the whole at certain ſtipulated 
prices of his -own making alſo- By which 
means, ſome of: thoſe ſuperiors have contri- 
* ved to ſqueeze n) the poor people to the ut- 
=: moſt degree they can poſſibly bear, and uſual- 
WI v arrange matters ſo as to get them into their 
= debt, ſo that they could lay hold of their _ 
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le all, chould they happen to diſoblige them. 

The poor people are then unable to find the 
means of emigrating to other countries, and 
dare not propoſe even to alter their ſituation 


at home, left they might 3 their 
They thus 
live in a ſtate of hopeleſs indigence, and ab. 


maſter to ſtrip them of their 


ject dependence, than which nothing worſe 
can be well conceived. „„ 
Compared with theſe fiſhermen the peos 
ple within land think themſelves happy, 
Which makes them ſhnn o) the ſhores, and 
as much as poſſibly avoid entering into the 
fiſhing,” though neceſſity frequently brings 


them to the rocks to fiſh with a rod p) for 


their own ſubſiſtence, and gather ſhell. fiſh 
among the ſtones, which, on many occaſions; 
has ſaved the lives of thouſands.  _ | 


8 


that though things are in general, among tho- 


ſe northern iſ lands, conducted in the man- 
ner as is here repreſented, yet they are not 
univerſally ſo, and where the above · mentio- 
ned management does prevail, the ſervices 

are not in all caſes exacted with an equal de- 


gree of rigour; and that, by conſequence, 
the people live more at their eaſe in ſome di- 
ſtricts than in others, according as their ſupe- 
riors chance to be of a diſpoſition more or 


leſs humane. The ſame thing muſt be expe- 


rienced in all cafes of ſlavery. It would ap- 


. pear invidious to enter farther into particu- 


lars on this head, which 1 therefore willingly 
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Acfter all that, it is but juſtice to obſerve, 
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From the North of Skie we. directed our 
courſe for Loch Broom, in the county of 
ROSS. About eight. o' clock in the mor- 
ning we found ourſelves near a conſiderable 
number of ſmall icles, with a moſt (dreary ap! 
earance, miſcalled the Summer i{layds.,: Wit ths 
in is a great bay, bounded by vaſt and harren 
Wanne, patched 9) with now. 


The country is a land of miobntains ; 4 
mixture of rock and heath, with a few flats be. 
tween them producing! bear )) nd black bats, 

but never ſufficient to ſupply the wants of his 
Inhabitants. Cattle: are the great ſupport 'of 
the country, and are {61d to graziers, who} 
come for lem even as far as from Craven 3 
Yofkſhire, at the rate of thirty Thilliugs to 

three pounds a head 6 4: 8 


*\.. Kindneſs and hoſj alte poſſeſs tt a pa ay 
ple of theſe parts. We ſcarce paſſed 4 arm 
ut the Se woman, long perors, our 9 
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9 a | pared) gene ein Secur oder ein 
Flieklappen, daher das Verbum parched ; welcher alſo. 
155 eigentlich ſoviel bedeutet als: geflickt, oder; mit, 
Schinpfliſterchen bedeckt. Hier iſt (meta- 
phoriſth)- von Bergen die Rede, die an einzelnen Hel. 
len, mit Schnee bedecks ſind. 
; "77 Grenklan ; ; n eine Pflauze. 


roach , allied out ge) and ſtood on the road 
| tide, 5 out to us a a bowl of milk or 
whey ). 


Heeringsfong in «Lock n  Etwas von . 
Naturgeſchichie dieſes Fiſches. 1 


Low: Broom has been celebrated for 


Fu or four centuries as the refort of her- 


rings. Thoſe that turn into this bay are part 


of that great army that annually _ deſerts the 


vaſt depths of the arctic circle, and come, hea. 
ven- directed, to the feats of population, of- 
fered as a cheap food to millions, whom wa- 


ſteful luxury or iron - hearted avarice has de- 


prived, by enhancing u) the price, of the Won 
ted ſupports of the poor. 

| The migration of theſe fich Keen thelr 
northern retreat is regular: their viſits to the 
Weſtern iſles, and coaſts, certain: but their 
attachment to one particular loch, Nur. 
precarious. All have their turns; that whic 
ſwarmed with fiſh one year, is totally deſer- 


ted the following; yet the next loch to it be 


crowded with the ſhoals. © Theſe changes of 
places give often full employ to the buſſes *), _ 
who are continually. ſhifting v) their harbour 
in queſt of news reſpetting theſe 1 


Wanderers. 


„ commonly appear bete in Juny ; 
the latter end of W they 8⁰ into Shack 
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8 nn there for INN time, 
— 955 any; apparent cauſe. In November 
they return to the ſhallows 2), when a new | 
fiſhery commences, which continues till Ia. 
nuary;;; at that time the herrings become full 
of roe ), and are uſeleſs as articles of com- 
merce. Some doubt, whether theſe herrings 
* N ee are not ee of a 


we fen ee Ported 
Tze ſig us 0 the arvivab of the Cs 
are flocks; of gulls), who. catch up the fiſh 
while they ſkim. ©) on the ſurface; and of 
gannets d), who. plunge and bring them up 
rom conſiderable depths. Both theſe birds 
"_ cloſely. attended to by the fiſhers. _ 
Cod. fiſh,” haddocks, and dog - fiſh e), 
| follow the herrings i in vaſt multitudes. Theſe 
voracious fifh keep on the outfides of the 
columns, and may be a concurrent reaſon of 
driving the ſhoals into bays and creeks. In 
ſummer they come into the bays generally 
with the warmeſt weather, and with eaſy ga- 
les, During Winter the hard gales from N. 
Weſt are ſupported to aſſiſt in foreing them 


into ſhelter. Eaſt winds are very 0 | 
Table to the fiſhery. 


In a fine day when the AN appeat near 
the ſurface, they exhibit an amazing brillancy 


5 9 . All tne various coruſcations 2 that 
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dart 8) dh the dlamand, ſapphire and eme - 
rald, enrich their tract: but during night, ik 
they play on the ſurface, the ſea be on 
fire, luminous as the brighteſt phoſphorus. 
During a gale, that part of the ocean 
which is occupied by the great ſhoals, appears 
as if covered, with the oil that is emitted 
from them. 
They ſeem to be greatly affected by 
lightning. - During that phaenomenon they 
ſink towards the bottom, and move rogulaye 
ly 1 in parallel ſ hoals one above the other. i- 


Hiri gheit der Eimvolmer in der Nachbarſdhaft | 
| von Loch Broom... + 

Before Ileave this bay.it muſt be obſorveds | 
that there are here a few, a very few of. the 


natives who poſſeſs a boat and nets; and fiſh. 


in! ' order to ſell the capture freſh to the buſ- 
ſes. The utmoſt theſe poor people can attain 
to are the boat and nets; they are: too indi- 
gent to become maſters of barreis b). Or of 
ſalt, to the gręat loſs of the public as well 
as themſelves. Were magazines of ſalt eſta» 


bliſhed in theſe diſtant parts; was incourage. 


- "ment given to theſe diſtant Britons; ſo that 
they might be enabled, by degrees to fur- 
nich themſelves with the requiſites for fiſhing, 
they; would ſoon form themſelves into ſeamen, 
by the courſe of life they muſt apply themſel * 
ves to; the buſſes would be certain of finding 


a ready market of fiſh, ready cured i); the 


natives taught induſtry, Which would be 
. ee k) by the profits made by the com- 
: 2 21 0 Da 8 pr}. - 110 mo, 
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modlty, which thi ey VEIN afford Water 


as taken at their very doors, without the 


wear and tear i) of Nr EE as is eg . 
preſent eaſe. „ * 


er Heil e Mares, Deſſen conderthit 
IE ge Ward Pies oa ons gy 
St. Maree is the patron of all the coaſt: 
 from®: Loch- Broom to Applecroſs : Loch 
© Maree takes its name from him. This lake, 
Which at the beginning is only half a mile 
broad, widens into a great bay, bending to- 
Wards the South, about four. miles i in breadth, 
_ filled with httle ifles. 
Inch Mareẽ is the favoured iſle of St. | 
' Marc: The curioſity of the place is the well 
_ of the ſaint; of power unſpeakable in caſes 
of lunacy m). The patient is brought into 
the ſacred iſland, is made to kneel before the 
_ altar, where his attendants leave an offering 
in money: be is then brought to the well, 
and fips ) ſome of the holy water: a ſecond 
e is made; that done, he is thrice dip- 
ped in the lake, and the ſame operation is 
repeated every day for ſome weeks: and it 
Often happens, by Fee cauſes, the patient 7 
receives relief, of which the ſaint receives | 
the credit... 
I muſt add, "Dat 4255 viſitants Seine Pros. 
ths Rate of the well an omen of the diſpoſition 
of St Maree. If his well is full they fuppoſe 
he will be propitious; if not, they proceed 
in their operation with fear and doubts: but 
let che event be What it will, he is held in bign 
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by his name: ika inovelter paſſes by any of his | 
reſting - places, they never neglect to leave 
an offering; but the faint is ſo moderate as 


not to put him to any expence: a ftone, a 


Hick, a bit of rag o) contents him. 


Towards the bottom of the lake is a | 
© headland p) finely wooded to the very ſum- 
mit. Here the water ſuddenly narrows to. 

the breddth ofa hundred yards, and continues 
ſo for near a mile, to the very extremity; 
from whence its waters, after the courſe of 
a mile, diſcharge into a deep and darkſome 
hole, called Pool- Ewe, which en inte the 
large bay of Lock- Ewe. 


; yt 2 Gar e- Lock. ' Einwolme;: die Ge- | 
gend. Volksmenge. © 


Reach Gare - Lock conſiſting of a few feat 
tered houſes, on a fine bay of the ſame name. 
The pariſh of Gare Loch is very extenſive, 
and the number of inhabitants evidently en- 

creaſe, owing to the ſimple method of life, 
and the conveniency they have of drawing 


a ſupport from the fiſhery. If a young man 


is poſſeſſed of a herring -net a hand- line, and 
three or four cows, he immediately thinks 
Himlelf able to ſupport a family, and marries. 
The preſent number of Ho are about two 
WORE eight hundred. | 
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| "Thin want of a town is very ſenſibly. f fel | 
in all FOO GY ny is no one Wem 5 
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| no one artikle of life, or Fan 00 of 
Afſhery but What is gotten with difficulty, 
and at a great price, brought from a diſtance 


by thoſe Who are to make advantage of the 
neceſſities of the people. It is much to 
be lamented that after the example of the earl 
of Seaforth (by whoſe, encouragement Stor- 
naway in Lewis is now growing a conſide- 


rable place) they do not collect a number of 


inhabitants by granting leaſes r) for a length 


5 of years for building. But ſtill ſo much v0 


the ſpirit of the chieftains remains, that they 


dread giving an independency to their peo- 


ple: a falſe policy! as it would enrich both 


parties, and make the landlord more reſpec- 


table, as maſter of a ſet of decent tenants, 
than of hounds of ane ee ſtarved 
e e 


eee FE „ Reiſs 2h Tur Sor 


At Loch- Broom I had directed Mr. Thomp- 
ſon to ſail and Wait for us at Gare - Loch. 
We found our veſſel ſafely arrived at anchor 


With many others. We weighed and got un- 


der fail: with a good breeze, paſſing by the 
mouth of Loch Torridon, and a few leagues 


farther by Apple - croſs bay, ſmall, with po- 


pulous and well cultivated ſhores, The back 
ground molt uncommonly mountainous. ; 


- On the right leave the iſles of Rona, 


,- Raſa and Scalpa: paſs the ſound between Skie 


and Kintail, and land on the Eaſt ſide in the 


5 Lock. 
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Leck Dent, Nutunſemts tins Agel, Ae 
bannereien, is welchen ſie Anlaſs gegeben htaben. 


Weigh anchor at eight o clock in the 
morning, and turn out with wind and tide 
| adverſe: After a ſtruggle of three or four 


ON] into Loch - Urn, or tun lake of hell, 
on the Inverneſs coaſt. - 


The ſcene that Girrodnds the able of 
| this lake, has an Alpine wildneſs and magnifi- 
'*cence; the hills of an enormous hight, and | 

for the moſt part clothed with extenſive fo- H 
reſts of oak and birch, often to the very ſum- | 
mits. In many places are extenſive tracts of 
open ſpace, verdant, and only varied with 
a few trees ſcattered over them: amidſt a 
the thickeſt woods aſpire vaſt, grey rocks, þ 
a noble contraſt! nor are the lofty headlands . 
a leſs embelliſhment; for through the trees 
that wave on their ſummit, is an awful ſight 
of ſky, nd ſpiring 2 ami of vaſt me un- — 
1 145 5 _ 

On the South fide are ; ah 8 of 

pines ſcattered among the other trees, and 
- maltitudes of young ones ſpringing up. 


It is not wonderful, that the imagination 
amidſt theſe durkſeme⸗ and horrible ſcenes, 
ſhould figure to itſelf ideal beings, once the 65 
terror of the ſuperſtitious inhabitants. In 
leſs - enlightened times a dreadful ſpectre haun- 
ted theſe hills, ſometimes in form of a great. 
dog, a man, or a thin gigantic hag *) called 
las. lick. The exorciſt was called in to dri- 
ve away theſe evil Genii. He formed cirele 
wu cirele, uſed a multitude of charms, 
bi 8 | » 5 
0 een. I ele. 0 Hexe, 
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no one article of life, or lopbement 0 'of 
8 0 fiſhery but What is gotten with difficulty, 

and at a great price, brought from a diftance 
by thoſe Who are to make advantage of the 


neceſſities of the people. It is much to 
be lamented that after the example of the earl 
of Seaforth. (by whoſe encouragement Stor- 
na way in Lewis is now growing a conſide- 


rable place) they do not collect a number of 
inhabitants by granting leaſes?) for a length 
of years for building. But ſtill ſo much of 


the ſpirit of the chieftains remains, that they 


dread giving an independency to their peo- 


ple: a falſe policy! as it would enrich both 


parties, and make the landlord more reſpec- 


table, as maſter 'of a fet of decent tenants, 


than of thouſands of bare -footed half ſtarved _ 
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At Lock; Broom I had directed Mr. Thomp- 
ſon to fail and Wait for us at Gare- Loch. 
We found our veſſel ſafely arrived at anchor 
with many others. We weighed and got un- 
der fail. with a good breeze, paſſing y the 
mouth of Loch Torridon, and a few leagues 
farther by Apple- croſs bay, ſmall, with po- 
pulous and well cultivated ſhores, The back 
ground moſt uncommonly mountainous. 


On the right leave the iſles of Rona, 


Ne Raſa and Scalpa: paſs the ſound between Skie 
and Kintail, and land on the Eaſt ſide in the 


0 We. | 


pariſh of Glen- Elg in hs; aan of me 
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Lock Urn : Naturſcenen um Abe: ? Geiler Y 
W uu welchen ſie Aulaſs gegeben lauben. 


Weigh anchor at eight o clock in the 
morning; and turn out with wind and tide 
i adverſe: After a ſtruggle of three or four 
miles, put! into Loch- Urn, or the lake of hell, 
on the Inverneſs coaſt. 


The ſcene that ſurrounds the ls of . 
. lake, has an Alpine wildneſs and magnifi- 
'cence; the hills of an enormous hight, and 
for the moſt part clothed with {extenſive fo- 
reſts of oak and birch, often to the very ſum- 
mits. In many places are extenſive tracts of 
open ſpace, verdant, and only varied witk 
a few trees ſcattered over them: amidſt 
the thickeſt woods 9p vaſt, grey rocks, 
a noble contraſt! nor are the lofty headlands 
a leſs embelliſhment; for through the trees 
that wave on their ſummit, is an awful ſight. 
of [ky, and ſpiring . andi of val moun- 


On the South FO are ; lh ko of 
pines ſcattered among the other trees, and 
- multitudes of young ones ſpringing up. 


It is not wonderful, that the imagination, 
amidſt theſe darkſome- and - horrible ſcenes, 
ſhould figure to itfelf ideal beings, once the 
terror of the ſuperſtitious inhabitants. In 
leſs - enlightened times a dreadful ſpectre! haun- 
ted theſe hills, ſometimes in form of a great 

dog, a man, or a thin gigantic hag ) called 
Glas - lich. The exorciſt was called in to dri- 


ve away theſe evil Genii. He formed circle 


. cirels , „ uſed a multitude of charms, 
i ei 1 
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forced the Daemon from ring to ring u) till 
be got it into the laſt entranchment, when, 
jf it proved very obſtinate, by adding ne- 
ſpells ), he never failed of e the 


fx evil ſpirit. by 


 Merkmale des Grverbfeiſies in 2 Geg Py 
In our return from the extremity of this 


ſequeſtered' ſpot}, I was moſt agreeably amu- 


ſed with meeting at leaſt a hundred boats, ro- 


wing to the place we were leaving, to lay 


their nets; while the perſons on ſhore were 
duſted in lighting fires and preparing a repaft 


for their companions , againſt their return 


from their toilſome work. 


So unexpected a proſpe & of the but 


bunt of men and ſhips in this wild and ro- 
mantic tract, afforded this agreeable reſlection: 
that there is no part of our dominion ſo re- 


88 mote, ſo e e , and ſo ee 


Stiel b Citing dar Gigend, 8 1 
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There i is not an inſtance of any country = 


having made ſo ſudden a change in its morals 
| "IF this have Juſt: viſited, and the vaſt tract 


in- 
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intervening between theſe coaſts. and Loch- 
Neſs. Security and civiliſation poſſeſs every 
art; yet fourty years have not elapſed ſince | 
the whole was a den ) of thieves, of the. © 
moſt extraordinary kind. They conducted J 
their plundering excurſions with the utmoſt. 
policy, and reduced the whole art of theft in- 
to a regular ſyſtem. From habit it loſt all 
the appearance of criminalty : they conſidered 
it as labouring in their vocation; and when 
à party was formed for any expedition againſt . 
their neighbour's . property, they and their IS 
| Friend prayed as earneſtly to heaven for ſuc- "7 8 
| cel, as if they were engaged in the moſt lau- | 
I.1uhbey paid a ſacred regard to their oath; 
but as ſuperſtition muſt, among a ſet of Ban- 
ditti, infallibly ſuperſede 2) piety, each had 
is particular object of veneration: one would 
Wear upon his dirt ), and dread the penalty 
of perjury; yet make no ſcruple of forſwea- 
ring himſelf upon the bible; a ſecond would 
pay. the ſame reſpect to the name of his chief- 
tain: a third again would be moſt religiouſly 
bound by the ſacred book: and a fourth, re- 
gard none of the three, and be credited only 
if he ſwore by his crucifix. It was always 
neceſſary to diſcover the inclination of the 
perſon, before you put him to the teſt b): if 
the object of his veneration was miſtaken, 
N the oath was of no ſignification. 8 e FLA 
1 5 ne, fr -D 5 EE . Non 
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Abet einiges von And Chaynktey „ un 1 v. 


* fal dieſer Schottiſchen Banditen. 


The greateſt. robbers were uſed to pre- 


7 ſerve hoſpitality. to-thoſe that came to thei 
ouſes, and like the wild Arabs, obſerv 


the ſtricteſt honour towards their guef Sz of 


thoſe that put implicit confidence in them, 
The. Kennedies, two common thieves, took 
the young Protector under protection, and 


ept bim with faith inviolate, notwithſtan- 
| ding they knew an immenſe reward was offe- 
red for his head. They often robbed for his 
ſupport, and to font” him with linnen they 
- - -- once ſurprized the baggage horſes ©) of one 


of our general officers. They often went in 


 diſguife to Inverneſs to buy proviſions for 
15 him.. At length, a very conſiderable time 


after, one of theſe poor fellows, who h: 


% 


x 7 5 to reſiſt the temptation of thirty thou- 


fand pounds, was hanged. for Realing, a COW, 
"Tile thirty ſhillings. | 


VA 11575 577 


Ihe greateſt crime among theſe felons 4) 5 


5 Was that Of infidelity among themſelves: the 
eximinal underwent a ſummary trial e), and, 


If convicted, never miſſed of a capital pu- 
niſhment. 1 This! 'chieftain had his officers, 


and different departments of government; he 


Had his judge, to whom he entruſted the de- 
ciſion of all civil diſputes :but in criminal cau- 

ſes, the chief, aſſiſted perhaps by ſome fa- 
1 Nene always undertook the proceſs. 


The principal men of his family, or his 
officer : a: his council; Where td 
«8 wa . thing 


o) greg. 0 Mierier „ Boſeuicbrer ix 
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thing was c\Jehated; reſpeting their ape 


tions. Eloquence was held in great eſteem 
among them; for by that they could ſometi- 
mes work on their chieftain to change his opi- 
nion; for, © notwithſtanding he kept the 
from of a council, he WES: den _ 
| N er vote to himſelf. 


When one man had a Jani: 1) on ano- 

| ther, but Wanted power to make it good, it 
was held lawful for him to ſteal from his 
debtor as many chttle as would ſatisfy bis 

demand, provided he ſent notice (as ſoon 
as he got out of reach of purſuit) that he 
had them, and would return them, provided 
ſatisfaction Was e on A certain day 
agreed on. 6 


When a Creach 1 3 kad 
been made againſt diſtant herds, the owners, 
as Toon as diſcovery was made, roſe in arms, 
with all their friends, made inſtant purſuit, 
tracing, the cattle, by their track 8) for per- 
haps ſcores h) of miles. Their nicety in di- 
ſtinguiſhing that of their cattle from thoſe 
that were only caſually wandering, or driven, | 
was amazingly ſagacious. As ſoon as they 
arrived on an eſtate, where the track was 
loſt, they immediately attacked the proprie- 
tor, and would oblige him to recover the 
track from his land forwards, or to make 
good the loſs they had ſuſtained. This cuſ- 
tom ug fie: eres of di which gave to the 
ee Pg | i 
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ſent orders to the commanding officer, that 
on the next robbery he ſhould ſeize on the 


* * 
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nigblanders this 


med as the higheſt act of heroiſm. The 


feuds ) between the great families was one 
reat cauſe. There was not a chieftain but that 
kept, in ſome remote valley in the depth of 


woods and rocks, whole tribes of thieves in 


ſurprizing ſkill in the art of 
It has been obſerved before, that to ſteal, 
rob and plunder with dexterity, was eſtee- 


— 
* 


- Teadineſs to let looſe againſt his neighbours; 


when, from ſome public or private reaſon, 


he did not judge it expedient to reſent openly 


any. real or itnaginary affront. From this 


motive the greater chieſtain- robbers always 
ſupported the leſſer, and encouraged no ſort - 


of improvement on their eſtates but what pro- 


moted rapine. 


2 5 her banden. 5 
I. Sir Ewin Cameron 


. 


was the greateſt of the heroes in the laſt cen- 


tury. He long reſiſted the power of Crom- 


Well, but at length was forced to ſubmit. 
He lived in the neighbourhood of the garri- 
- fon fixed by the uſurper at /nver-"lochy. His 


Faaſſals perſiſted in their thefts} *till Cromwell 


— 


r 
i) auczuſpuren. 
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chieftain, and execute him in twenty four 
hours, in caſe the thief was not delivered to 


Juſtice, An act of rapine ſoon happened: 
Sir Ewin received the meſſage: who, inſtead. 


of giving himſelf the trouble of looking out 
For the offender, laid hold on the firſt fellow 


k) Felden , Feiudſelgteiten. 
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Einige der merkwiirdig ſten Häupter jener Rü- 


he met with; ſent bim ound ts Inver -lochy, 
Where he was inſtantly” hanged. - Cromwell; 


3 by this ſeverity , put a ſtop to theſe exceſſes, 


till the time of the reftoration ), when they 
Were renewed with une das omar till W 
Fear 1745. f 8 


(> e Rob- Rows. | 
| was . diſting uiched Hero in the latter 
end of the laſt, = the beginning of the pre- 


_ ſent century. He contributed greatly towards 


forming his profeſſion into a ſcience, and 
eſtabliſhing the police above - mentioned. 
The duke of Montroſe unfortunately was his 
neighbour:- Rob- Roy frequently ſaved his 
Grace the trouble of collecting his rents; 
uſed to extort m) them from the tenants, and 
at the ſame time give them formal diſchar- 
ges n). But it was neither in the power of 
|; The duke or of any of the gentlemen he plun- 
dered to bring bim to juſtice, fo ſtrongly 


protected was he by an ee men ws 
Row he Was uſeful 50 


Roy had his good N Wy ſent his 15 
revenue generou ly; and — ſtrange to 


Hy! ! — Was a true friend to the widow and 5 
orphan. 


NE LEV 35 ein Cameron. / 
N period of time gives new improve- 
. ment to the arts. A ſon of Sir Ewin Came- 
ron, refined on thoſe of Rob- Roy, and inſtead 
* e his As. accumu ted wealth. 
8 | He, 
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He, like Jonathan Wild the Great, never ſtole 
with his own hands, but conducted his com- 
merce with an addreſs, and to an extent un- 
known before. He employed ſeveral compa- 
. nies, andi ſet the more adroit knaves at their 
| head; and never ſuffered merit to go unre- 
Ps Warded. He never openly received their 
| lunder; but employed agents to purchaſe 
rom them their cattle. He acquired conſide- 
rable property, which he was forced to leave 
behind, after the battle of Culloden gave 9 5 
„tal blow to all Hy ene e 
| g SIE 1 5 5 2 
ES 4. Barrifdal / 
"77 Wi The laſt of any eminence was this cele- 
. [brited Barriſdale, Who carried theſe arts to 
T3; the higheſt pitch of perfection: beſides: exal- 
ES ting all the common practices, he improved 
the article of commerce called the hack meal 
to a degree beyond what was ever known to 
his predeceſſors. This was a forced levy o) 
ſo called from its being commonly paid in 
meal, which was raiſed far and wide on the 
eſtate of every nobleman and gentleman, in 
| order; that their cattle might be | ſecured 
from the leſſer thieves, over whom he ſecret- 
3 = ly preſided, and protected. He raiſed an in. 
come of five hundred a year by theſe taxes, 
and behaved with genuine honour in reſtoring, 
on proper conſideration, the ſtolen cattle of 
| His friends. He was a man of a poliſ hed, be- 
1 haviour, fine addreſs, and fine perſon. He 
* | conſidered himſelf in a very high light, 'as a 
bdenefactor to the public, and preſerver of 
. nen tranquillity; : * on the yer e 
* > Mw . 


- 


0 © ane. aue, E 4s . | "pt a 


the-ornaments of his baldrick P), he thus ad. 

dreſſes his broad - word Ys. E 
Hae tibi erunt artes: pacis, componere mores, 

Fadens een et ann e, 


1 1 
+ $2 * Wo 


1 wfolg der Rvilbeſhonitung,” Fi ine as Erſceimen 
auf der See Zur Nachtizeit. ; 


Return on board at midnight: the night 
was exceſſively dark, but every ſtroke of our 
dars, every pro reſlive motion of our board 
flung a moſt: reſplendent glory around, and 
„2 ſo long a 1 a train in our wake r), 
as more than compenſated the Want of ſtars 
in the firmament. This appearance was  0c- 
caſioned by_myriads of noctilucous ) Ne: 
reids, that inhabit the ocean, and on every 
agitation become at certain times apparent, 
and often remain ſticking to the oars, and, 
Uke glow- worms .) give a fine light. 
After a moſt tempeſtuous and rainy night, 
| fall at eight o'clock in the morning; paſs on 
| the Eaſft Tock - Neviſh and Poll. Morrer. 
About half a mile inland from this bay is the 
great freſh water lake called Loch Morvrer : 
next is the. country of Ariſaig , and its cele- 
brated point u): for within this, a little to 
the N in 9 na Nua landed the young F 
p< "> PEGS 


p) Garret, Wikinchenk, 1160 
Degen mis einer — Niger PIR 
1) Die Furche, die ein fakrgudes, ROWE? im Wager * 
fich lfſsr, 
s) bei Noche buchten d. e 1220 
t) Fohanniswiirmclien. i 24 
| v) a Kitchins Karte Point of Arafick PESKY 
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pretender on u July: 2s, 17453 and from RP 


concluded his Phaetontic expedition, 2 808 


zcth. of the following yea. 
Jail by Loth"Fallyo rt and the count: of 
Mo ydart, the moſt butherly part of the ſhire 


of Inverneſs; and then, turning Weſt, paſs 


8 * 


under the point of Ardnamurchan , the wet 


northern part of Argyleſhire.' Turn into the 
Sound of Mull, a fine opening five miles 


broad: to the Eaſt is Locli- Synart, pene- 


trating deeply into Morvern the. celebrated 


country; of Fingal. 


Leave on that ſide 2 Aylin, a ſafe 
harbour with a moſt contracted entrance. 


Somewhat below, on the Mull fide, is Caſt. 


le- Duart once the ſeat of the Macleyns, lords 


of the if land. 
- Traverſe the broad water of Loch  Liunks, 
Fe leads up to Lochaber) and land near the 
orth end of the iſle of Liſmore. From then. 


ce, getting again on board, and leaving the 


Slate iſland of Euſdale to the Eaſt, and cloſe 
to it Sul and Lung, we anchored beneath 
the vaſt mountain of Scarba; an iſland of 
great height, about five miles long, chiefly 
covered with heath, but on this ſide are ſome 
Woods and marks of cultivation. e 
Mr. Macleane, the proprietor, lives on hie 
Ace. He favouxed us with a viſit, and offe- 
red. his ſervice to ſhew us the celebrated. 


Corry Vreckan Gulph; - 
which we did not wait till 3 to 1 


as our expectations were raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch, and we thought of nothing leſs, than that 


ode W a ſecond Me. A gore Ws. aecor- 
8 e el l 


| 2 . | : A 
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ain ht took a moſt fatipnitig walk up the moun-" 
tain , through heath of an uncommon - height, 3 
ſwarming with grous ). We arrived in an ili ; 
| hour; for the tide did not ſuit, and we ſaw g 9 
little more than a very ſtrong current. 4 

Next day in the morning we took loath 
and after rowing two miles, landed and Wal- 
ked along the rocks till we reached a fit place 
for ſurveying that phaenomenon. The ehan- © 
nel between this iſland and Iura is about a 
mile broad, expoſed to the weight of the 
Atlantic, which pours in its Waters here 
with great force, their courſe being directed 
and confined by the found between Colenay 
and Mull. The tide had at this time made two 
bours flood, and ran with a furious current, 
great boilings, attended with much foam; N 
in many places formed confiderable- Whirl. | 
pools, ' On the fide of Tura the current da. 
thes, as is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, againſt ſome | 
ſunk rocks. It forms there a moſt dreadful _ 
back - tide, which in tempeſts catches up the 
veſſels that the whirl - pools fling into it; ſo 
that almoſt certain deſtruction attends” thoſe” 
that are ſo unfortunate as to be forced in at . 
thoſe ſeaſons, - It was our ill - luck to ſee it in 


a very pacific ſtate , and paſſable Yor the 
leaſt hazard. © | 


 Schiefowinſotn 
Having left Scarba I took boat and viſi- 
ted Euſdale the noted ſlate iſland; whoſe 
: length is about half a. mile „and compoſed 955 
5 enti- 


x) Bonafia . das Rorhluhm, eine Schottland ei- 
genthiimliche Art Feldhihner,  / 


? Newes Engl. Geogr, Leſeb, 2. Th E 


entirely. of Clate.. In * to be raiſed, , it 
is at firſt blaſted y) with powder; the grea- 
ter pieces are then divided, carried off in 
wheel, barrows 2), and laſtly ſplit into the mer- - 
2 chantable a) es. 121 
. There are many other good { late quar- 8 
| Ties in this neighbourhoad, as on the iſles 
of Suil, Lung, Rerrera, and ſome few Pros | 
. to Gem on the coaſt of e Lori. 


he: Ende der Reiſe, 


| At the North point of Si we ned TAY | 
WE the narrow ſtrait. which divides that iſland 
A from Lora, and arrived in the beautiful bay 
a of Ardmady. Here I found the kindeſt 2.4 | 
come from my worthy friend, Captain Archi- 
bald Campbel, who with the utmoſt friend- 
ſhip, during 4 the voyage charged himſelf with 
the care of my groom b) and my horſes. 
Here I alſo took leave of Mr. Archibald 3 
Thom ſon. | 
hus ended this voyage of amuſement 
ſucceſsful and ſatisfying in every part, unleſs . 
where embittered with reflections on the Juf- 0 
ferin 86 of my fellow - creatures. : 


) geſprevge. 7 ay nn 
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Beſchreibung _ 
einer 
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 . Nach Ch. F. Noble's voyage to the Raſt- Indies. 
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Abfahrt bon London uind Graveſend. Ankunft in 
melee KR 07 


15 . zoth of July 1746. I fet out from 


London for Graveſend, where I was agreea- 
bly entertained to ſee a great number of people 


on board the veſſel, in which I was appointed 


rations, and quantities of proviſions on board 
to ſupply the neceſſities of ſo long a voyage. 
On the ad of Auguſt we weighed anchor; 
and as the wind was variable, we were obli- 
ged to come to an anchor every now and 


then. On the gth of October, we found 
ourſelves in lat: 3732“ N, and longit. 22. 16. 


For ſome days paſt we had been agreeably 


4 


to go to the Eaſt Indies, and the vaſt prepa- 


entertained with porpoiſes ©) grampuſes d), 


albicores e), and dolphins f), playing about 
our veſſel, and with great numbers of ſmall 


birds of different kinds flying over our heads. 


We were now beginning to feel the hot cli- 
mate, fo that the allow 


4 , 
Ps A „ Fe ok ar 
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0) Meerſthweine (porcus piſcis.) 
d) a gràmpus ein Nordcaper. 8 

e) eine Art von groſten Macrelen (Scomber.) 
f) Coryphaena Hippurus, der gefieckte Sturzkopf. 
fil). augemeſſene Port ion. e 4 
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ance ff) of water, with 
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Sauth America, 
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the greateſt oeconomy, was little enough to 
quench 8) thirſt. 3 5 
On paſſing the Tropic, and entering the 
Torrid- Zone, all the people on board, who 
had never gone this voyage, according to 
cuſtom, treated their companions with punch, 
Kc. and gave hopes of being all in a healthy 
- 23 On the Sth. we paſſed the Equinoc- 
_ . © Beibg ſafely arrived at St. Helena, we ſa- 


. 


” 


mid-way between the continent of Africa and 


4 £ 
* 


Erd ße und Naturbeſchafſentieit der Inſel. 


I The iſland is about 2r miles in circum- 


ference, and conſiſts of one vaſt rock, ſteep 


on every ſide, and very high, and, when ſeen 

at ſea, has the appearance of a lofty caſtle in 

the middle of the Ocean, Whoſe natural for- 

tifications are ſo tremendous and high, that 

* loſchen. ABC „ : 

) ro warp, ein Schif, an einem vorwirts ausgeworfenen 
Anker, hineinwinden, _ . 
i) Ein Vorgebirge ner Provinz Cornwall in England. | 


by / 
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it would appear; there cola) be no ſcaling of 
them, nor, indeed, any E of finding 
A landing place. 


| - Succeſſive Beſl e der Toſel 1 von as Por- 
zugieſen, Hollandern und Engländern. 


On the Portugueſe diſcovering this iſland 
Hes found it very . barren, and without fo _ 
8 much as a tree or buſh to be ſeen on it; but 
as they thought it capable of improvement, 
and that it would be a convenient place for 
"their ſhipping to water at, they ſtored it with 
Hhogs and goats ); and viſitin ng i it After wurde, 
found the brood had increaſe 
In the courſe of ſome years, ene Portu- 
gueſe grew leſs fond of their poſſeſſion, as 
they found it of a very barren ſoil full of rocks, 
and very difficult to aſcend to the country. 
and ſo all and remote, that their ſhips had 
often great difficulty” to find it. 80 they. 
left it. 0 
On their deſerding the iſland; "the En- | 
| glich Eaſt India Company took poſſeflion in * 
1600, and held it till 1672, when the Dutch) 
took it from us by ſurpriſe. About 'two ͤò c | 
years after, Captain Richard Monday recove- 
red it again. The Dutch had fortified the pla- 
| Ee now called Chapel Fallen, which was al- 
Ways eſteemed the ny , thoꝰ a ["FanLeroun | 
Janding place, e 


W ae ** 250 F. ae Hark 5-3 
7 On the whole: if land, I am informed, 
Hors are about 150 families, all of Engliſh 
; extration. en are commonly about [5 
| 17 4 O1 
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k Mit Sthweinen io at Zig. 'Y Holldnder. 
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ere maintained 1 in . Ci y's. for 


vice. They are bound to remain five years; 
and, it being a bealthful cl:mate, look as 


— clean and well as any troops in Europe. 
ER All the people of the ifland ſpeak Engliſh, 
" Irglacaiter the Engliſh mode, and are gene- 
rally of a tall [lender hape, but ſome what 
c tanned ). They always ſpeak of En land 
Das their home, and moſt of them that 1 ave 
- ſpoke with, expreſſed a ſtrong inclination to 
ſee it. But the ties n) of friendſhip, and the 
expence of the voyage, prevail with them 
to remain, even after reſolving on the voya- 


"+ ge: ſo that few of them have ever bee in 


2 country. 
Notwithſtanding the oat. 1 of 
"i iſland,,. yet they live very happy. I was 
told that ſome planters here are ſo rich, as 
to give 2000l. dowry ) with a daughter. 
They ii ive in perfect ſecurity, neither in dan- 


— 


Id ger of enemies nor robbers ,. wild beaſts, nor 


\, Þrigorgus ſeaſons, and, for the moſt part, are 
ian a continual ſtate of health. Their walls are 
tthßhe higheſt rocks, and their moat P) the ocean. 
As they are here detached from all the reſt of 
the world, dwelling in uninterrupted quiet; en- 


FP Joying a ſerene ſky ; ſtead y.and moderate bree- _ 


EEes, ſurrounded with Pack of cattle, ſh 
trees of various kinds, abundance of flying and 


3 es ſwimming animals; theſe circumſtances. conſi- 


__  dered, this place would certainly be a fine 
retirement, and give large opportunity to 
à philoſophie mind, in obſerving and tel 
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1 Fox the 1 ſecurity of the ifland, there « 
are watch - towers placed on the greateft emi. 
nences all around the iſland; where the centi- 
nels give ſignals from one to another, on 
the approach of any ſhipping : and if there is 
any apprehenſion of danger, all the inhabitants 
are alarmed, and immediately take arms, under 
the command of the Company's Governor. 

A ſchool- maſter is ſettled here by the 
company. for teaching the inhabitants to read 
and write Engliſh, and common arithmetic. 

Their proficiency in either is inconſiderable, 

and their ideas and knowledge extremely con. 
fined. But I muſt do the female ſex the juſti- 
ce to ſay, that they have a greater flow © 
of ſpirit, and thirſt after knowledge than the 
| generality of the men. I became acquainted 
With a lady that was no leſs learned in the _ 
ancients,” than in' the hiſtory of modern times. 
There were few authors, even the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe r), but ſhe had ſtudied; | She lately fa- 
voured the world with an important diſcovery, 
„That the reaſon why Homer called one of 
His books. the Ziads, or, which is the ſame 


thing, his eye F Do Was becauſe, ho. eos 
blind., 


as 0 


Y a. von K. Helena, alu der 8 
| Paulsinſel. 

„ remained here twenty FR we * 
were now ready to fail. On Wedneſday the 
14th of January. we weighed anchor at ſeven, 
and „on our leaving the iſland Ve faluted 
the fort; with nine guns, which returned the 
»I3:18F 7 E 5 = ame. 


15 Zuftuſs 1 Reichthum, ke a4 danke! A. 
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ſame number. We were cloſe followed. b 
ſhoals t) of ſharks u), flying fiſh, and dol- 
phins, which many of our aches: looked 
upon as an omen 5 our { hips: crew 2 5 Would 
be ſoon ſickly. 

On the fifteenth of March we got A ſight 
of the iſland of St Paul's, from which the 
iſland of Amſterdam is not far diſtant, St. 
+ Paul's which lies mid - way between the 725 
and New- Holland, ſeems larger than 


ROY 


Helena, and has better ground upon it, 5 | 


leaſt is more verdant; yet it is ſaid to be de- 
ſtitute of freſh water, and e of 
mente, e 
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on the evening of the fifth of April, 


we were within two or three miles of the 


Iavan ſhore. The frequent calms we met 


with in the ſtraits of Sunda, rendered our na- 


vigation very tedious, being obliged to come 
to anchor and weigh: again every two or 
three hours. 


On the tenth, we were within a r 
Ok the lavan ſhore, and though much vexed 
with tacking Y) and anchoring every now and 
then, we were agreeably entertained with 
the fine green proſpect. Through Our glaf- 


ſes we could ſee the cluſters 2) of various 


Fruits hanging upon the trees, the country 
Interiperied with 3 and te , and a 


varie- 


9 Pry ngen. kf Heyfiehs: . 0 Sebi . 15 
y) laviren. 75 Trauben, Biiſchel- 1 


„„ 75 
variety of curious birds flying about us, uſing 
their different notes or cries, | „ ; 


on the nineteenth we came to an anchor 
in Batavia road, having taken fourteen days 


— 
T. © 
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to paſs through the ſtraits of Sunda. 


Bgheeſchreibung der Inſel lava. 


Thre Lage und Griſce. — Von den Malayern, 
als den urſpriinglichen Eingebohrnen dieſer Inſel. 


lava is one of the Sunda iſ lands, and 

extends from 5 3' to 89 S. latitude, being 
in length about 700 miles, and, in ſome places, 
450 in bresdt ng. 25 


_ + The natives, the original maſters of this 
\ iſland, are Malays, part of a numerous peo- 
ple in the Eaſt Indies ſo called. They are f 
a moderate ſtature, black, though not ſo deep 
as the natives of Guinea; they are well ſha- 
ped, and their hair, as of all other Indians, 
Of a ſhining black, and very long. They are 
generally found to be proud, treacherous A), 
and much given ta lying. The men go naked 
to the middle, which is covered with a piece 
of calico b), or cotton, reaching to their 
knee. Both ſexes have generally good featu- 
res, and contrary to what we commonly ob- 
ſerve of the Blacks among us in England, who 
are all brought from Guinea, they have no 
flat noſes, thick lips, nor woolly heads, but 
'have as great a variety of features as any 
people in the world. They marry very young, 
eſpecially the females, who are ripe to gr”; 5 


* 


a) verratheriſch d) Kattuns 


276 
children at twelve years of age, 04 are ge. | 
5 * paſt childbearing at the age of thirty. 
Ihe Iavan women are exceedingly amo- 
Tous, and bave a peculiar; excellency which 
many of our European ladies cannot boaſt, 
namely, conſtancy to their lovers. But, in- 
Ss deed, they expect that the men ſhould be no 
= leſs faithful i in their turn; for, if the female 
| find any reaſon to ſuſpect her gallant of in- 
fidelity, a potion, or ſome other ſuch means, 
are found to mt an end to all futur inter- 
1 ede. 
| They have fine regular features,” 777 a 
pleaſing ſoftneſs in their manners, with a moſt 
_ "agreeable ſmile or laugh. So that, though 
they are tawny ©), they might paſs even in 
Europe for. handſome. They are all very 
 _ cleanly ©), bathing every evening and mo- 
ning, in obedience to Mahomet, whom they 
by follow. 
The- -men, by theie law, are allowed two 
or three wives, and the married women, | 
= i. though they enjoy full liberty, b a 1 
_—*: found reſpect to their I GAIA 


Kuno der 2 Java. Naſſ und trodkens 2 2 
oF ne” | Zeit. nay 25h 
| 4 AD his iſland i is exceedinghot, 3 in oa: 15 
1 parts very unwholeſome, eſpecially about 
=. the bays and ſhores, where the lands are 
Ievel: for, after a flood, and the retiring of 
the waters, the whole ſurfaceis covered with 
oduze e) and mud ); and the rays of the ſun 
3 e nn raiſes a rh thick va- 
FM r 
F 11 bramngeh, d) reinlich. ROSS : 
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pour; beſides, the intolerable ſtench 8) of a 
multitude of frogs h) and inſects that the wa- 
ters leave behind, and which are ſoon killed 
by the heat of the ſun, corrupts the air itſelf © 
for ſome time. Further up the country, ; 
there are vaſt numbers of trees and herbs, that 
have not perhaps been touched by the hang 
of man ſince the deluge, which produce great 
vapours, and renders. the air unhealthful.; - 
Near the towns the woods are moſtly cut 
down, and conſequently the air is ſomewhat *' 
better. Indeed, were it not for the ſea - bree- 
zes, which never fail to come every twelve 
hours, there would be no living on this 
iſ land at all; for when the ſea - breeze ceaſes, 
and the land breeze ſucceeds, the place is 
more hot and ſtifling !) than a glaſshouſe in 
FFF en Ke erat 
I The evenings and mornings are pleaſan- 
teſt, though even then very warm; theſe 
two are the only hours of buſineſs or diver- 
ſion; and, indeed, it may be ſaid, they con- 
ſtitute the day, in this and all other places 
under the Torrid, Zog e 
The people of this iſland divide the year 
into the wet and the dry ſeaſons, inſtead of 
Summer and Winter as with us. The winds 
in this part of the world blow the one half of 
the year one way, and the other half ano-— 
ther, with very little variation. When the 
winds change, they call it the breaking up 
of the Moonfons , at which time there are 
prodigious ſtorms of wind and rain that we 
ave no example of in Europe. The weſterly + 
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. moonſon continues from September to April, 
| which is the wet ſeaſon, having almoſt con- 
tinual and heavy rains during that period. 


A - Naturgaben und Produkte der Inſel Iava. 1 
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Ik̃hhis island is exceedingly fertile but un- 
cultivated. Plenty of all ſorts of Indian fruits 
1 grow here ſpontaneouſly; and no leſs plenty 
| _. of buffaloes, cows; ſmall horſes, deer, hogs' 


and all ſorts of poultry, are to be found, 
without any other owner than he who takes 
them. Theé trading towns employ people to 
take them, and ſell them out to any purcha- 
fer that comes. PALS as LG: Fe gt IT 
Here we found monkeys !) of various 
ſpecies, parrots m), and ſquirrels an). About 
the rivers and marſhes there are numbers of 
ſerpents, crocodiles, or alligators 0 „ſome 

0 of them of a prodigious ſize. They lie com- 
| monly at the ſide of rivers, among buſhes, | 
where they watch their prey; They ly ſo 
cloſe, that they | parody colour and ſize, 
like a large trunk of a tree; ſo that a ſtranger 

is in great danger of becoming a prey to 


* 
* 


this voracious animal, ie 
There are incredible numbers of curious 
and beautiful flies and inſects, Which, if the 
annual rain happens ever to fail, entirely 
deſtroy the fruits of the earth. The nu ketoe 
is a very ſmall fly, ftings ſmartly, makes a 
great buzzing y), and is much of the nature 

of our gnats 4) in England. When Europeans 

come firſt here, the muſketors are apt to be 

a 1 ' PIT I * „ | very” 


| 9 Aﬀen. m) Papagayen. n) Eichh&rnchen, 8 
o) Eine Art von Krotodilen- p) Geſninſe, 
= | 22 a „ „ , 
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very troubleſome: to them; ſometimes their 
faces and ſkin are ſo. mach ſwelled by the 
bites of theſe animals, that a man will find 
difficulty to know his intimate acquaintance; 
but, after we have continued ſome time here, 
the effect of their ſting is not ſo great. All 
the time I was in Batavia, I could get no reſt 
in my bed for them, though 1 kept my gauze 
curtains r) as cloſe as poſſible. A perſon is 
very ready to ſeratch ) the part of the body 
which is ſtung; but it is extremely dange- 
rous; for J have ſeen ſome of our people's 
legs and arms full of running holes, that I 
could have put my finger in, occaſioned by 
their having imprudently ſcratched themſel- 
Ves after being bit. We all know that wounds 
and ſores t), in a hot climate, are very rea- 
dy 2 putrify, and conſequently are not eaſily 
J ee 7 | |. wc. 


| Handlungszweige unter den Produkten der. Inſel 
Iava. Sagobaum. 1 
The chief commodities of this, and in- 
deed of all the Sunda iſlands, are ſugar, ar- 
ö 1 pepper, rice and timber for building 
ips. 8 W 
4 , Beſides the cocoatree, there is one no 
| leſs uſeful here called by the Europeans 
the Sagoe - tree, This tree grows in the 
woods, is hard, but thin, and produces much 
White pith u), like our alder *). Of this pith 
they make the thing we call /agoe, whieh, 72 
. 5 : | | When 
9 meine Gardinen von Galiſe, einem looſe gewebten Zeuge. 
5) Kratzen. t) Geſelwüre. | 


u) Mark, dar Weiſte im Stengel oder Stamm einer Pflanzs 
oller eines. Baums. | . Bag 


x) Flieder , Hollunder, / 
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as well as in many other parts of the Eaſt 
merece. 


F | 5 amet IF whe 
Batavia. The once famous Bantam is ſituate 


1 


2 j 
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when boiled in water, is very wholeſome, 
leaſant, and nourif hing, and you may boil 


it to what confiſtency* you pleaſe, By ad- 
_ - ding a little wine and ſugar, it is extremely de- 


lici f 
10us. 
1 —— 5 * 
* N 


Malagſoche Sypraclie. 
The Malayan language is ſpoken by the 
natives of Java in a variety of dialects, and 
is eaſily acquired, perhaps eaſier than any 


foreign living language in the world. I k nO Y. 
ſeveral Engliſhmen, who, in ſix months re- 


ſiding - among them, have been capable to 


tranſact any buſineſs with them, and to ſpeak - 


it-tolerably well. It is ſoft and-pleaſant to 
the ear. As a ſpecimen I ſhall inſert here the 


Malayan numbers. 


1. Satoo 10. Sa pulo 
2. Bua 20. Dua pulo. 


83. Teig 30. Teiga pulo &c. 


) 260/788 rates” 
i:!!! 2 6600 I Ho, © 

6. Annan TI. Sa ribo Sa ratos 
„„ Sa pulo Satoo. 
8. Delapan N „ 
9. Sambelan. CC 
All merchants and others reſiding here, 


Indies, ſpeak either this or the Portugueſe - 
language; for without either one or the 
other, they could not carry on their com- 


Frtadt und ehemaliges Kinigreich Bantam. 
The chief cities of Iava are Bantam and 


| 
£ 
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at the weſt end of the iſland, ad was fools 

merly the flouriſhing metropolis of a great 
kingdom, and Where the Engliſh and "Dutch 
had factories till 1682; at which time our 
friends, the Dutch, fomented a war be⸗ 
twixt the old king and his: ſon. The father 
would not come into their -- meaſures, 
and become their humble flave. But the 
ſon, like many of our European princes, 
more fond of a crown than wiſdom, went 
into their meaſures. The Dutch, with the 
aſſiſtance of the rebels, ſet the ſon on the 
throne, but deprived him of his; deveregnity, 
and made him their humble vaſſal.. 


Thus they reduced a large and populous 
city, and one of the largeſt ports in the ea. 
tern ſeas, twelve miles in circumference, to 
which all nations reſorted, to a poor Veet 
ched place, where there is nothing to be feen 
but the ruins of what it once bas been; and 
has neither trade, nor uy IN elſe to ren- 
ter it deſirable. 


Te Dutch ſill keep a e UW of 
four or five hundred ſoldiers, to fecure their 
factory, and keep the natives in ſubjection, 
who have a rooted enemity at the Dutch; 
for if a Dutchman goes but a very ſmall diſtan- 

ce from the fort, ak is a grab: TRUE: if SEE * 
he returns. a 


The only 00 of this part of the ic 

land is pepper. It abounds ſo much with this 
ufeful ſpice, that I have heard the inhabitants, 
and the Dutch themſelves, ſay that they 

could export from this part ro, ooo tons per 
annum. 
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= This city, which is entirely ſubje& to 
the Dutch, and the metropolis of their ſett- 
lements in the Eaſt Indies, lies about fourt 
miles to the eaſtward of Bantam, in 60 S. 
Latitude and 160 E. longitude from London. 
It is ſituate at the bottom of a fine bay, in 
Which there are ſeveral ſmall iſ lands that breax 
the violence of the waves, and in which 
one hundred fail may ride at anchor with ſa- 
fety. The city is almoſt ſquare, and is built 
after the manner of the houſes. in Holland. 
The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight: in twelve 
of the principal ones are canals in the middle, 
With fine ſtone · bridges over; and on each 
fide of the canals, five rows of evergreen 
trees are planted. : This ſituation not only 
makes the place very pleaſant, but renders 
the ſcorching} 1) heat leſs -intolerable about 


* 
. * 
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On the weſt fide of the city ſtands a 


4 ſtrong fort, which commands both town and 
road. The governor's houſe, and the hou- 
ſes of the principal officers of the Dutch com- 


pany, are within the fort; ſo that it is crow- 
ded with buildings. The ſuburbs, which, in 


ſome parts, reach half a league into the 


country, are as large as the city itſelf, and 


inhabited by Chineſe, Portugueſe and Malays. 
In theſe ſuburbs, where the people are moſt 
induſtrious, are the greateſt number of ſhops. 
and work- houſes, for making arrack, ſu- 


* 
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70 „Batavia is the great agen of the 
Dutch Eaſt India company, and, I believe, 
the richeſt place too. Hither are configned 
the rich merchandizes of Iapan and the ſpice 
iſlands, as well as thoſe of Perſia, Surat, 
Bengal, and the. coaſts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, beſides European commodities. 
They tranſport. theſe Indian merchandizes into 


Europe, woe hey # are ganverted into "Ig 
| HUEY 


7 ea the: monte of Novenddee or De⸗ 
er about fifteen, ſometimes twen 
nil of Zonks, from one hundred to eight hun- 
dred tons durden, come hither from China, 
who: furniſh this place with the merchandizes 
of that country, at an eaſier rate, than they 
could have them by ſending their ſhips thi- 
ther. They Ye return to China in 

June. | og ORE SR 
Geral: ä u Batabia, Ae 


{In this city are people of all nations and 
al Wore To keep them under a regu- 
lar government and prevent. rebellions, re- 
quires a deal of judgment and prudence, as 
Well as power, in executing, with ſtrictneſs 
and ſeverity, the eſtabliſhed law. The go- 
vernor has a body of 20,000 men under his 
command, 1000 of which are on duty day 
and night in and about the city. The go- 

vernor, who knows how much the Hörl is 
taken with appearances, takes to himſelf. the 
title of Governor General of the Eaſt Indies, 
N F - $4.73, vt) OE) and 
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I ,n keeps up the ſtate and retinue ) of aking. 
3 hen he goes abroad his coach and ſix is pre- 


ceeded by a 2 a horſe guards, a company 
of halberdeers ſurround it, and another of 
foot bring up the rear 2). His guards are all 
icloathed/ in yellow ſatin b), trim'd e) with fil- 
ver- lace, and make à more ſplendid ſhow 
than the lifeguards of any European prince. 
The Indian princes pay him great homage, 
and attend his levee d). Their continuing 
above the rank of flaves depends on his will 
end caprice. Sometimes thirty, and never 
leſs than twenty ſhips of war lie in the road 
waiting-his..orders' , with, theſe he not only 
Jnfults, all the Indian . princes in this part of 
the world, but crowns and dethrones them 
„ mf % 


Tebensart, Sitten und Gebräuche der Europder 2u 
188 Batavia. Grauſame Behandlung der Slaven. 

| . +... The continual. chewing e), of the nut of 

* the beetle tree is much in vogue here, even 

among the Europeans, Both ſexes uſe this 
nut, and\\mbke opium, which, tho' it dyes ) 

'  ttheir. teeth black, prevents tooth- achs 8) and 
ſcurvy h) in the gums, and makes their lips 
Of a vermilion i) colour. The common dreſs 

of the Dutch women is a white night - gown; 
| Fut when they go to church, * on their 

FC uropean dreſs, with a female ſlave behind, 

4 carrying the beetle nut in a box. | The gent- 

lemen and ladies, when they go abroad at 


11 pe} r ln ee 3 noon, 
2) 9 77 ) Nackerapp.... b) As. 
e, a) Sind bet inen Lever zugegen, 
LEE haven, '£) to d | a | 


e ſarben, b 
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non, are attended by their | llaves carrying! , 


umbrella's, or kita- ſol's, over their heads, 


to keep off the rays of the ſun. Nay, there 


it not a common Dutch ſoldier but muſt have 


his black boy to carry his umbrella and wipe 


his ſhoes. WIC "PA 6 

The people here called Portugueze, are 
rather blacker than the Malays, but wear the 
Portugueze habit. They are indeed the de- 
ſcendants of the Portugueze who firſt inhabi- 
ted here, and. mixing with the Malay women, 


are no little different from the natives. They 
ſtill profeſs Chriſtianity. I have been in their 
church, and ſaw their black prieſts perform 


ſervice.” They are proud and quarrelſome ). 
Men of buſineſs here ſeldom wear coats, 
but a waiſtcoat, except when they pay a viſit: 


and, as ſoon as you enter a gentleman's houſe, 
afſlave waits at the door to pull it off. Din- 
ner here is commonly over about two o 


clock, when water is brought by à flave 
round the table, to waſh hands, face, and 
mouth. After ſmoaking a pipe, all retire to 
| {rw oy apartments, and lie on a couch to- 

leep till four or five. During the time of 


ſleep; a flave or two ſtands by each, with 
| off flies or in- 
ſects from the face and hands. 


a fan ), to cool, and keep 


The Dutch, from a politic view, kee ; 
a number of Malays in their pay, called thief - 


catchers, or informers, who are allowed: to 


wear the Dutch livery, and to carry weapons, 
Theſe fellows are ordered to patfole all night, 


in order to ſeize ſuch ſlaves as they ſhall _ 


find on the ſtreet. If they find any run- away 


Fa | F 3. ſlaves, 
k) 2ankſiichtige 1) Ficher,. | 


bY 
N * 


| 
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ſlaves, theſe are ſurrendered to their maſter 
next morning, who may puniſh them 
in what manner he pleaſes. If they find 
ſlaves that have no maſters, they are im- 
mediately chained together in couples, 
ke hounds, and ſent to work in repairing 
the fortifications; canals, and public works. 
Old ſlaves, who have behaved well, are ap- 
pointed over them as boatſwains m) or maſters, 
who, if the wretched ſlaves are either lazy or 
Weak, laſh n), them at pleaſure till the blood co- 
mes from all parts of the naked body. Theſe 
fellows. are inexorable to all the cries of pity, 
Which would move a Britiſh heart. Nothing 
but death, which many of them long wiſh 
for, can deliver them from this deteſtable 
ſtpyranny. They are not allowed food to keep 
ſeoul and body together; yet I have ſeen five 
hundred of them, all faſtened in couples with 
- chain round their legs, driving down large 
trees into the canals, all making one doleful- - 
und. As little reſpect is paid to age as to 
ſex; ſome of them very old, ſome very 
young; and great numbers of women of all 
ages. I have been ſenſibly affected to ſee 
Foung, well ſhaped, and beautiful girls, 
about fourteen or fifteen years of age, chai- 
ned and uſed fo barbarouſly. I thought ſla- 
very even at St. Helena an hardſhip ; but it 
is nothing to this, which is ſufficient- to 
melt the heart of any body but a Dutchman. 


T.andgiiter der reichen Hollinder, um Batavia. 
1 The ground far about ten or twelve mi- 
les round Batavia, is pretty well cultivated. 


m) Schiff5officiere ,, Bootemiuner. ) peiiſchen. 
g , > 5 2 „ | | . 5 
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The eentdeenen have their conigtieg! houſes, 
gardens, and ponds®), after the Dutch mode; 
and muſt always keep a numerous retinue of 
ſervants well armed. The Dutch-grandees p) 


have their pleaſure - houſes and gardens on 


the ſmall iſlands in the bay, where they paſs 
to and from one another in boats built for 

the purpoſe. Theſe iſlands being ſ haded with 
groves, are very cool and pleaſant. | 


Aclen auf der- Inſel Sumatra. 7 on dos augen | 
| _ Eingebolunen. ©, + 


During" wy nay at Batavia 1 viſited ſome' - 
of the other iſlands of Sunda. In the N. Wo 
end of Sumatra lies Acheen, the EPI 
of a kingdom of that name. 


Here are great dews, and the air is 4 
Chilly q) tho? near the Line, that I could afford; 
to ſleep in a cloſe chamber on a bed, and 
covered with a thick quilt ), which in an 
other place, of a much higher latitude, would; 
have been enough to have ſtiffled me. 


The natives are Malayans, WhO ſpeak 
that language in perfection. They. look on 
all Europeans with a jealous eye; T think 
with juſtice too, conlidering their neighbours. 
have been ſuch great ſufferers” by them.” They, 
will not allow the Dutch to trade in their port, 
but on extravagant terms, Wherefore they 
are ſeldom viſited by them. And tho? the 
Engliſ h have a free trade, it is ſo precarious, 
as to be diſputed on e alteration in the 
__ government. | 5 10 . 
o) Fiſcheeiche, 1 142%, PYLvornehime Herren. 
4) Froſtig. „ r) gefteppre Decke, \.. 
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leaf of a tree, about the bigneſs 


A Bunco is a little tobacco wrapt 1 in the 
. 5 * ws oe, li ht one end, and draw 


. 
— 


The Mes are ſuch admirers of 8 
Fay they would mortgage ) all they hold 
moſt valuable to procure it. Tboſe that uſe. £4 


itz to excels, are ſeldom long - lived, Which 
themſelves are very ſenſible Of, I have been 
told by an Engliſhman, who accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to ft, that it is a difficult matter to leave 
it after once experiencing the exquiſite har- 
mony, wherewith it affects every part of the 
body. On a larger quantity than ordinary, 
he ound uch a tickling t) in his blood, ſuch a 
9 languiſhing delight in every. thing he did, 
| that it juſtly might be term'd a pleaſure too 
eren for human nature to ſupport. ö 


Bang has likewiſe its virtues attribütel. 


to it; for being uſed as tea, it inebriates, or 
- exhil: arates'tlemaccording to the quantity they 
take. I have ſeen a great: deal of it at Ma- 
graſs, brought from Bengal, which was 1 


u) in growths Ivy Joe, and 8 8 


hemp 
thing ele. ne e 17 
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_Tebuceo is much nſed among them; but 


Fr they have little or none of their own raiſing, 
 wherefore they are fupplied. with itfrom other 


arts at a dear. rate. For want of pipes they 
moke in Buuco s, as on the Coromandel coaſt. 


of one's 
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or ae $A Dutch ſettlement i in the ſtraits 


of that name, was taken from the Portu- 
eſe 2), who had done all that was neceſſary. 
for its defence, by walling, moting a), , and 


otherwile ſtrengthening” the fort, that com- 


mands the town and road. The Portu- 


gueze were rather frightened than beaten outs 


of it. 
Malacca lies ſo convadine we comman- 


ding the ſtraits, that the Portugueze exac- 


ted a certain toll for every Dutch ſhip: that 


7 3 by it: but now the ſcales are turned). 


Here are at leaſt 200 European ſoldiers ; 


=: garriſon, which with other charges of the 
fort, is as much as the profits ariſing imme- 
: diately from the country under this govern-/ 


ment can defray. However the Dutch think 


— 


it a ſufficient advantage to keep it as a bridle 
to the Malayans, and a ſecurity for their trade! 


= among them. 


The country abounds: with Ginhen e) 4000 


is Fruitful 3 in other reſpects; the air is whole-, 
| ſome, the heat moderate, and every thing 
_ elſe, as agreeable to European. conſtitutions, 


as can be expected in a climate within 2 30 


off the Equator. Rains and ſqualls d) are leſs _ 
frequent than on the oppoſite ſhore in ſight. 


The chilly winds of Acheen, nor hot ones 

of Coromandel, do ever diſturb the people of 

Malaccs. > 

4 F 5 8 } The 


8 471 to mote mit einem Oraben verſelen. 


b) Das Blatt hat fich gewendet. 


Cc) Bauholze. | 5 


d) a ſquall ein plirzlicher Regemgaſe , oder 
auch ein . © - 


a # Y . , ; - 1 * 3 4 . * 4 3 Fa 2 10 
e) wohl verſehen. £) an den Auſterſten Enden. 
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The inhabitants of the town are Dutch, 
Portugueze, Chineſe, Moors, and two or 


three Armenians, whom, though honeſt fair. 


traders,” the Dutch care leaſt of all for. The 


Chineſe keep the beſt ſhops. in the place, 


which are well filled with the manufactures 
and produce of their-own country, and what 
elſe. they can pick up, to get a penny by 
The Portugueze, as at other places in 


India, are a degenerate race of people, well 


ſtocked e) with cunning and deceit; inſtead 
of that courage and magnanimity, their own: 


writings are ſo full of. There are three or 


four great merchants among the Moors; but 
the native Malayans live mean enough in the 
ſuburbs and ſkirts f) of the town. Theſe dif- 
fer but very little from the Achee'nes, are 
of the ſame religion, ſpeak the ſame langua- 
ge, and are the; ſame in every thing elſe, but 
Re carriage, Which their Lords, the 


Dutch, have ſufficiently mortified. They are 


negligent in their affairs, and have a deſpera- 
te ſullenneſs 8) in their looks. PORTER . 
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8) Trotz, 
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Reiſe dahin v von Batobia aus. 


1 O the ninth of Iune we weighed anchor 
and ſteered our courſe ary from, Ba- 
tavia towards China. ? 
| On the 7th of July in the morning we: 
faw the grand Ladrone iſland diſtant 7 or 8 
leagues. Having now been about ten months 
from England, we were all very glad to ſee. 
the utmoſt extent, of our voyage. As we 
paſſed along the coaſt of China, 1 thought it 
the fineſt proſpect I had ever ſeen. When I 
Jaw their lofty pagadoes or ſteeples h), for- 
tifications, houſes and burrying - places, eve- 
ry thing green, and carrying the appearance 
of plenty, it confirmed the ideas 1 had for- 


med of them when in Europe, from Chineſe 
paintings. 5 5 | | 


Inſel N acoa. eee eines 
Mandarinen * der Ankunft unſerer Reiſenden. 
This evening we came a- breaſt i) of 
18000 „a fortified town ſaid to belong to the 
Portugueze, though indeed to the Chineſe, 
as it is governed by a Chineſe Mandarine 
and ſoldiers. I was told that this iſland was 
hb in a preſent to the Portugueze for ſome 
rvices they had done for the Chineſe. 
On the 9th , we failed up Canton river. 
The Governors of ſeveral ſmall forts on the 
fide of it came on board, and, on examina- 
tion, gave us a vp or paſs, 


By ery 
h) Thurniſpirzen. ) in der Nane gegenitber. 


=. 
' _ , Every place was pleaſant and agreeable; 
but we did not find the people ſo; for, unleſs 
We had kept a watchful eye over them, the 
Mandarine's ſoldiers and attendants were rea- 
dy to ſteal every. little thing they could come 
at. I found the Europeans had given names, 
to all places hereabouts, quite different from 
thoſe given by the natives. The wind ha- 
Ving failed us, we anchored about a mile be- 
low the Bankſall Iſland at Wampo; here ſome 
Of our officers and ſupercargoes ) left the 
+, ſhip, in order to proceed up the river to 
Canton. On the roth we came to the lace 
Oppoſite Bankſall Iſland, where all the Euro- 
- pean ſhips uſually lie. BL. 
On Auguſt 1. the Captain, ſupercargoes, 
the Interpreter and Company's Agent, came 
again on board, to attend,the Madarine, who 
was appointed by the Chong» tow, or Vice- 
| roy of the province, to meaſure our ſhip. 
| He ſoon after arrived. We ſaluted him with, 
nine guns. He brought a numerous reti- | 
nue!) with him, There was a great deal of 
magnificence and grandeur in his /ampans, or 
boats, but no. jeſs in his perſon and habit, 
He was attended by ſeveral inferior Mandari- 
| nes, and theſe laſt had each their attendants. 
On his approaching our veſſel, a band of muſic. 
ayed all the time, and a ſmall boat was ſent. 

., Jome way before the reſt, to fix a grand lad- 
der to our ſhip, on each fide of which ladder, 
a row of ſeryants were placed from the top 
to the ſurface of the water, by which the Man- 
darine paſſed from his ſampan up into the ſ 5 7 
) Auſſeler fiber die Ladung eines Schiſſr. e 
„ ) Ger or | ns PS. 
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On entering the quarter- deck m) the 
Mandarine ſaluted the Captain with a great 
deal of Complaiſance, and the inferior Manda- 
rines, with bended knee, did the ſame. The 
- Chineſe Interpretor, and the Company's Agent, 
iNood by to explain what paſſed, between the 
Mandarine and the Captain, or Supercargoes. 
The chief Mandarine was ſeated on a grand 
chair, which was brought on board, and placed 
on the quarter - deck for him, while the inferior 
Mandarines meaſured the ſhip , which took 
about an hour. At his departure there was 
a a great deal of ceremony, in cringing u), bo- 
wing, and firing cannon. He next vilitefl 
ſeveral other ſhips, with the ſame parade and 
.ceremony. ' | TRE Mg ONts 6h 


Allgemeiner geographiſch - ſlatiftiſcher Begriff,, 
35 ei k e) von Minni. OOR” 
3 China is ſituate. in the eaſtern part of Alia, 
bounded by, Tartary, and India, Tonquin © /\ 
and the Indian ſea between it and the Philip. 
pine Iſles, The Chineſe ſea, runs between it 
"and Iapan. It is divided into North and South 
China; the firſt containing ſeven provinces, ' 
the chief of which is Peckin, and is the Impe- 
rial city; and the latter containing nine pro- 
In theſe 16 provinces are reckoned 15g 
capital cities, 1312 of ſecond rank, and 2;57 
fortified towns; 10,128,789 families, and bet- 
,ween 58 and 60 millions of people; and 
Peckin, the Imperial city, -contains more than 
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2 milllions of theſe. It is ſaid to be the lar- 
gebſt city in the world, "oy 6 Leagues! in cir- 
: eumference. a7 e e eee e 
. {rv Von dam. | geqenmiirtigen. Chinefiſh. 5 Tatari- 
_ Reiche. 840 05 „ einer  hiftoriſchen Nachricht 
| 18 en Entſtehung, + .. 
i ee, China Was governed by 1 
10 its Own. As they bordered: with the Tar- 
tars, theſe ah 0 made frequent incurfions - 
among them. prevent which, the Chi- 
neſe built a great Wall, to ſeparate China from 
4 atary, which is, indeed, the moſt remar- 
tkable in the world. It is built of brick and 
mortar o), ſo well tempered, that it has al- 
ready ſtood 1800 years, and yet little deca- 
ved. Its height is 30 feet, and broad enough 
at top for eight people to ride abreaſt. But 
about the year 1045, the Tartars taking ad- 
vantage of ſome diviſions which had a riſen in 
China, invaded it with a powerful army, 
and after much bloodſhed , at laſt conquered 
it. - So that now both China and Tatary con- 
ſtitute one empire, ſubje& to a Tartar prince, 
Whoſe power is as deſpotic as can be imagi- 
ned; his commands admit of no delay; the 
"lives of his people, yea of the princes of ' 
the blood, are at his diſpoſal, and he muſt 
never be NE. to but proſtrate or on the 8 
Anees. W en ES. 
0 The Tartars W mach OY RY 60 he 
Chineſe in number, were, obliged to uſe all 
the arts of policy as well as power, to kee 
them in ſubjection. One remarkable edict 
15 Was, to ee * Chineſe to cut off hols 
- A -- Nan 
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bair, and to Irefs after the manner of the Ta- 
'tars, that the inconſiderable number of theſe 
laſt might not ſo eaſily be diſcovered. 
Iatary may be as well ſaid to have ſub- 
mitted. to China, as China to Tatary; for in 
China is the ſeat of Empire, and all the ſu- 
preme courts of juſtice, There all the wealth 
of the united kingdoms is accoumulated ; 
there all the honours are conferred, and con- E 
. Tequently thither is the reſort of people of the 
- higheſt rank and opulence. China is ſtill go- 
verned by its ancient laws, and Vice- Roys 
are appointed in each province by the Empe- 


ror, whoſe reſidences are N where wel , 
fortified. | | 


Von der Chine chen Tatiril Wil uren . 
woolmnern. 


LY Tatary was once divided into a ade 8 
of little kingdoms and principalities. The 
chief of each of theſe diviſions ſtill retain 
the title of king, though they are indeed no 
more than wvaſlals of the Emperor of China. 
The weſtern Tatars live in tents, have no 
fettled reſidence, but move from place to 
1 place, for the conveniency of paſture. Herds 
of cattle, and what they get in hunting are 
their principal ſubſiſtance. — The eaſtern 
Tartars live in towns. Theſe towns are nei- 
ther ſo regular nor ſo numerous as thoſe of 
China. Many of them are deſerted for a war- 
mer climate and more fertile ſoil, and now 
lie in ruins. For, on the conqueſt of China, 
| the Emperor invited all his little Tatar clans p) 
to Join: him, and tranſplant; their ſamilies to 
8 NO | 
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Feckin, i in order to eſtabliſh bis government, ; 
and ſecure his conqueſts ;-and finee that time, 
all men of any ſpirit, who were not deſtitute 
"of ambition, have reſorted to the court of 
"China, -where they are ſure of meeting with 
preferment d): by Which means their native 
country is abandoned, and left in a more 

- wretched: condition, than before their unfor- 
tunate union with China. They had indeed 
the honour of being conquerors, and of ſet- 

— ting a prince of their own nation upon the 

throne of China, but are notwithſtanding be- 
come a province of the kingdom they con- | 
quered. The manners and euſtoms of the 
Chinèſe daily prevail among them, and their 
plan of government i is W much N * 
"the Emperors... : L 


Parallel zwiſchen FTE Tataren und den 
Cui ineſern. 4.5 288" 20 
The Tatars who remain in weir on 
country, and do not attend the court of 
Peckin, differ from the natives of China in 
many reſpects. They are neither ſo effemina- 
te nor luxurious as their ſouthern neighbours, 
They do not apply themſelves to traffick; 
the Chineſe cultivate commerce with eager- 
neſs. The Tatars delight in hunting and hor- 
ſemanfhip, in which they ſpend the greateſt 
part of their time; the Chineſe have little 
taſte for ſuch robuſt exerciſes; - The Tatars 
are aſhamed to be ſeen in chairs, like the 
- +effeminate- Chineſe, and our ſoft Europeans. 
They allow the female ſex every innocent 
1 und hn them to converſe "the ; 
CEASE > - „ 
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the other ſex occaſionally, agreeable to the 
cuſtom of all the northern nations; the Chi- 
neſe hardly ſuffer their women to be ſeen dt 
all from their cradle ) to the grave. It per- 
| haps may be found a pretty gjuſt obſervation, 
that the braveſt people have ever: been leaſt 
poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of jealouſy, and have, al- | 
Ways kept the fair ſex under leaſt neſtraint, + 
Tatary is full of barren deſarts and un- 
ceultivated fields. Here and there they ſow 
ſome wheat ) and other grains; but fleſh, 
eſpecially ſuch as is taken in hunting, is their 
principal food. The Emperor of China, who is 
of Tatar extraction, is ſo fond of hunting, that 
he goes once a year into Tatary to enjoy that 
exerciſe. The Tatars furniſh him annually ſome 
' thouſands of horſes, not for ſeryice only, but 
for food; for the Chineſe live on horſe-fleſh, 
and mare's milk ) at certain ſeaſons. of the 
Fear. FT Wort TO Ss 7 « SIBGT YH 55 who 2. 4 1 l 
The Tatars are very ignorant of the arts 
and ſciences, nor have they any regular ſyſtem 
of laws. The will of the Prince, is the rule 
„ of their obedience. Nor have they any books 
or records among them, to give light into 
their origin; though many conjectures and 
traditions? fictions have been publiſhed in Eu- 
rope concerning the. i, Ip 


HE CGegenuwirtiges politiſches u. ſ. 19. Verhaltniſs 
Rwiſchen den beiden Hauptnationen in dem Chine- 
fiſch- Tatariſchen Reicj e. 
Alt Canton I could ſee no difference inthe 
men of both nations. They are of an equal 
r) Wiege. s) Meiten. ) Stutenmilch, . 
Neunes Engl. Geogr. Leſeb. 2. Th. e „ 
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| dui: abb abatpre. Abe {6 ei alike in "OY 


res} that, though I was ſome months among 


them, Lebuld not diftinguiſh: one from ano: 
ther by his face. They wear'the' fame habits; 
are under; and protected by the fame laws; 


and agree in all things elſe; but a ſprightly 


temper, which the Chineſe have been remar- 


| kably defective in, ever fince their left handed 
fortune ſubjected them to a yoke, they think 


the heavier; for! the inconſiderable power 


the Tatars had before they got. their F 
hoop to make them great. 


A Tatar prince on the throne, men of 
Gut nation in moſt places of truſt ), and the 


law for their wearing their hair aſter the Ta- 


tar fuchion, are the only marks they bear of 


ſervitude“ They have liberty and property 


as well ſecured tö them as ever, and what 
be à great confblation, by their own 


laws, which the conquerors finding conſonant 


to T6alon; - and Juſtice; beyond what they 


3 


experienced in their own country, choſe ra- 


thor to ſubmit to, than to hew model a g 


vernmefit few nations in the World could vie 7 
with for order and politeneſs; - 


How reaſonable ſoever it may be; 5 


make the bel#iof a bad market 2), and not be 
"miſerable, becauſe our predeceſſors were 


aboadantly 8 9 Hin are not 
88 * 7 8 


u) Moſſe, Gil,” 2 
*] Spiche Stellen und bi I PE nur 
ie vertrauten Minnern tberlaſſen werden kann. 
* to vie with ſome body es mit Jemanden anfuehmen, 
wetteifern. 
2) dnn einem ſelnechten Hm den beats * 
0 ol . 491 "i 
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| phbofophers enough to ſwallow: a doctring 
lo ſour, without repining a) at the neceſſity. : 


EVO F: 4270) « £53604 + ab A 0 8 
Von China und den Chineſern ins- 
e 
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Hina der Nördlichen und Siidlichen Provinziit, 
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China is divided, as wWe have mentioned 
already, in the North and South part, In 
the northern provinces the winters are uſually 
very ſevere for four months, namely from 
November to March, where they have almoſt 
continual froſt and ſnow. But in the ſouthern 
provinces _ never fee one or the other, 

ut enjoy a clear and ſerene ſky all the year, 
excepting about the time of the vernal and 
autumnal equinox, When there are ſome vip- 
lent ſtorms, and ſometimes a little: chilly 
weather, which is indeed all the winter they 


have. 77 CES OP ' 
YR © 2.144 oY 


| Natur fthatze des Landes und Induſtrie def Eu. 
i £ 1 . i mwohner; IN 16, CO HTO" 
In ſuch an extenſive empire; we need 
\ Hot Wonder, 17 the ſoil, as well as the 
complexions of the people, are different. 
But generally the ſoil is rich, in moſt places 
producing two; and in ſome places, three 
crops in the year. Yet the people are ſo iu- 
duſtripus and ſuch lovers of agriculture, that 
There is ſcarce an inch of uncultivated ground 
GM; ET .. 
heir chief grain is rice, which they ufe 
i bread; and beſides, à number of fruits, to 


5 ; 2 a+ 4 SAD in 1 1 2 5 Wer bY . be | 
1) to repine at ſotnething ch worüber Nummer thicken = 
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* 157 with in Barr“ wo have fore 10 
. chemſelyes. Ie 50) oy 5 
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Horſes, mules, _— da. cowe 5 
buffalo&; hogs, deer, hare and ſheep 7 | 
In great plenty i in China. The f 5 like 
thoſe of Turky; they have large tails of ſeve- 
ral pounds weight; and their fleece is rath 
air than wool. Geeſe, ducks , hens, her 
all kinds of poultry and wild fowl, ure! in 9p 
op plenty 155 very cheap. > OO 7 es 


The Chineſe aſcribe the WOMAN of the 
1 and ſeveral inſtruments of agriculture, 
and the proper method of ſowing wheat, rice, 
barley, nd other grains, to ſome of their 
Emperors; and books have been Written by 
their princes upon the ſubje& of tillage b), 
the nature of different foils; and the manner 
proper for each, Which ſerve as eee 
Ea the huſbandman at this da m... 


- No country abounds more in * and 
xoqtas: peaſe, beans, and other pulſe e 


| 2 are the chief diet of the poorer ſort 


eople,. are reaped in great quantities. 
1 our Engliſh gardens excel them ok 7 
for fine walks and variety of flowers, 
Ex the Chineſe, negle& as unprofitable; : 
yet. they excell'us in the number and plenty 


of thoſe plants and roots that are really uſe. 


ful. Apples, pears, peaches d), apricot 
_ figs, grapes e), walnuts, cheſnuts 4), 8 | 


X Ei melons, oranges and olives, are 


plenty , with ig European Tie 
es: hey 

b) Acherban, —. 2 Hilenfrichte, 3 1 
4) Pfirſichew, _ Art * 
Kaſlanien. | 
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A They! bave * great variety which do 
not gro in Europe. i 1 


3 4 ginger ), TROY "breeds 
| Au root ), rhubarb, cocoa- nut, and a 
ſort of pepper, are all very plenty in China. 
The cane called Bamboo growes ſometimes 
as large as an * _ 0 thrives beſt 
in Ln by Ws Ms 


RG, p Ns 
Tea , or Na; is a plant Siniſter to this 
eotintiy and to Japan, It is an evergreen, 
and commonly grows at the foot of moun- 
- - tains, and thrives beſt on a ſtrong ſoil. Its 
root reſembles that of a peachtree ), and 


its leaf that of a wild white roſe. It gene- 
rally grows about as high as a roſebuſh, 


though ſome are re highet and very thick- brans | 
REG: (NED © 
The Hood "ER of tea © eons wo „ 
are all from the ſame plant. The ſoil where 
it is planted, or the ſeaſon of the year when 
8 is gathered is the true cauſe of that varie - 
ty.  Bokea, ſo called from ſome mountains 
in the province of Fokien where it grows, 
is the very firſt bud *) gathered in the begin- 
ning of March, and dried in the ſhade. / 
Hy on, (Imperial or Bing - tea) is the ſecond. 
growth in April. Singlo or common Green- 
tea, is the laſt, which is gathered in May 
or June; both theſe are e in N pans 
over the fire. 


63 2 1 5 5 


ag Ingber.- WER 9 Chinawurzel, © 
2) 2 k) Knoſpen, 
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*  Fiſcheeiche Fliiſſe und Laudſien in China. 


There is great abundance of various kinds 
of fiſh in all the lakes and rivers which are 
very numerous over the whole empire; anc 
fowls both wild and tame are no leſs plentiful, 


There are few places in China, but what 
enjoy the conveniency of a navigable river; 
fo that wherever there is a town upon the 
land, there is another of boats upon the wa- 

ter. Through every province there is one 
grand canal, which ſerves as a high road, 
and from theſe ſeveral ſmaller ones are cut, 
and branched out, that terminate at {ſome 
tawn or village. There is a communication, 
by means of a grand canal, between Canton, 
the Ener part of China, and Pekin, 
the imperial city in the North, Which is up- 
wards of 1200 miles, and is only interrupted 

-by a mountain in the province of Aiang - ft, 
gr wk muſt travel a ſhort day's journey 

e IE hs 1 1 37 e 


e en OTE. | 1 03-72 HR! 
Von den Einwohnern in China. 
+  Groſse, Polksmenge, Fluſsbewohner, | 
I The people in this country are ſo excee- 
dingly numerous, that vaſt numbers of fami- 
les are obliged to betake themſelves to the 
rivers for Want of room or the means of ſub- 
ſiſtance on the land, where almoſt every ha- 
dbitable ſpot is occupied. Accordingly there 
are upon the rivers an incredible number of 
mall boats, in which poor families live all 
their life- long, begetting and bringing 92 
| 53 een 
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childern, without ever putting a foot on ſhore. 

In theſe they keep dogs, cats, hogs, geeſts, 
and other domeſtic animals, both for ſubſiſtan. 
ce and ſale ). There is nothing ſimilar to this 8 
in Europe. | nk 53312 ot. 20400 
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Einige Ziige des Nationalcharakters der 


Tudufirie und wiſſenſchaſtlicher., Fleiſs, , Teber. 
Triebener Nationaldinkel, 
Il believe there is no country in the world 
where there are fewer idlers n), or where 
the people in general, are more induſtrious! 
It is ſurprizing to ſee what numberleſs occus 
pations they betake themſelves to, in order 
to get a livelihood ), ſome of which are ſo 
mean and laborious, and to appearance ſo trif- 
ting that one can hardly. conceive how it is 
eee for them to live by them. But all 
ind of proviſions, eſpecially rice and tea, 
their principal food, are ſo cheap, that the 
can eaſily ſubſiſt upon a very ſcanty income. 
The knowledge of the Chineſe people 
peared very extraordinary to the Popiſh 
Miſſionaries, and it muſt be acknowledged 
they are very ingenious. The reaſon of their 
falling ſhort o) of the Europeans in know- 
ledge, does not proceed from their want of 
capacity, but from their ſituation, being ſe- 
pPuarated ſo far from the reſt of the learned 
world and converſing with none but people 
6—ß!; Win, Oe Gabon 
1) Perkanf. © m) Aaſige Anger. 
n) um ſich einen Unterhalt zu verſchaffen. 


o) daſs fie den Eurepiern nicht bey omm enn. 
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_ .” | 
much inferior to themſelves. -. Conſidering 
then that they have had no advantage by tra- 
velling, or any foreign aſſiſtance, it is rather 
to be admired that they have made ſuch ad- 
vances in arts and ſciences, than that they 
have gone no further. Their records are 
faid to be · very ancient, reaching back N | 
thouſand years. They poſſeſſed the art o 
ainting, of making gun powder, and un- 
8 the uſe of the mariner's compaſs, 
long before any of theſe inventions were 
known in Europe. They have, however, 
made but little proficiency in the arts, not- 
withſtanding a hog conceit v) they entertain of 


NY their own ſuperiority ;. for, when ſpeaking 


of themſelves, they tell you, that they have 
two eyes, the Europeans one, had the reſt 
of the world, none all. 


| Duredlichkeit der e in 'H andel ind 15 a 


The Chineſe excel the Europeans in no- 

thing more than in the art of cheating ). 
en they have any point to manage »; in 
Which their intereſt is concerned, no people 
know better how to inſinuate themſelves into 
25 good opinion of thoſe they mean to take 
an advantage of, or to improve an op ortu« 
nity of doing it to the utmoſt. Nor will they 
decline the moſt hazardous undertaking when. 
they have gain in their view. They are in- 
deed very cunning, malicious and deceitful; 
all their revenge is managed ſecretly; and | 
they can. not only diſſemble their malice, but 
ſeem patient even to. inſenſibility , = tet they 
8 bavs: a YO opportunity to g ho- 
me 

p) Dinkel, 00 to cheat berigen, (a 


* CY 


3 
me IS They apply themſelves aſiduonly t to 


diſcover the ee -humours', and tem- 
pers of thoſe they deal with, and will keep 
up a fair appearance of friendſ hip to their 
bar enemy. . 09 


—— 
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Though there are not wanting inſtances 
among them of fair dealers ), of open gene- 
rous uſage to ſtrangers, and of fidelity not 


to be corrupted; yet the generality of them 


will make no ſcrupte of impoſing upon you, 
and are ſo far from being aſhamed of it when 
detected, that they often laugh at thoſe they 


have bubbled t). Indeed an European always 


funs a great riſque of being cheated if he 
truſts to his own judgment; and if he employs 
a Chineſe broker u), as is often done: the 


broker and merchant will ſometimes combine | 


to deceive him. 


During my ſtay at Canton, I once bought 
a piece of ſtuff for waiſtcoats and breeches,. 
Without looking over the whole of it, imagi- 


ning it was all alike, and ſent it to my taylor,, 


but was much ſurprized on his bringing them 
home, to find my waiſtcoats of different co- 
lours, and different ſubſtances. 


A gentleman of my acquaintance Went 


into a goldſmith's chop with an intention to 
buy a gold head for his cane; the goldſmith 
had none of the pattern ) he wanted, in that 
metal, though he had one of them in filver 


but aghred him to call in a . or two, and 5 


$ e 65 , l 
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ye den Streich anczafilren. 


8) a fair dealer ein ehrlicher Mann im | Hah as 
Landei. e 


90 bubble beſchummeln, | 
u) Maler „ VUuier handler. Xx) Muſter. 
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he ſhould have one. He called, received 
the head, paid for it, and had it put on his 
cane. The gentleman, however, ſince my 
arrival in England, informed me that his ſup- 
poſed gold head proves to be a ſilver one, 
and in all likelihood, the ſame he was ſhown 
in the ſhop, by which he had deſired that the 


When have been in the merchant- ſhops, 
I have e nanny handkerchiefs, fans, 
and ſtaffs ſtolen from me, and when I preſu- 
med to demand them again, they would fall 
a laughing at me, without giving me any. 
kind of ſatisfaction. To uſe violence, I per- 
ceived, was in vain, and would be only ma- 
king a bad affair worſe, + 


Every perſon in dealing with the Chineſe 
ſhould thoroughly inſpe& their goods, and 
ſhould be particularly careful of their weights 
and meaſures. It is, indeed, ſo difficult to 
know al! their tricks Y), that you cannot be 
thoroughly ſafe, unleſs you weigh every thing 
after them in Engliſh ſcales. Thoſe alſo, 
Who have confided in their package, have 
been no leſs deceived, than thoſe who have 
truſted to their weights. They have found 
\ cheſts, boxes, tubs 2), and caniſters fo exact- 
Iy imitated and marked, with damaged goods 
or things of little value, and put in the place 
of freſh goods, that our people made no 
doubt that all was right, till they found out the 
deception upon their unpacking them in Eng- 


land. 22 
Y Knife. z) Batten, Fiſſer, 
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. * Kirperl liche Eigenſchaften der Gebe 


The generality of the Chineſe are not tall, 
put well ſet a), and have broad faces, ſhort 
noſes , little dark eyes: thin beards, and all 
of them black hair. They allow their beards 


to grow long on the upper ſip and bottom of 


the chin. They pull off the hair from their 


cheeks With er b), and, till they arrive 


at thirty years of age, ſeldom any beard ap- 
pears. Thoſe of the men who are eſteemed 
learned, allow the nails of their fingers, 
eſpecially thoſe of the left hand, to grow near. 
as long as their N to ee them 
from mechanics. 5 


Nationaltracht, Beharrichte der Chinger bei 
' derſelben, 

No. hats are 8 by the men, but a final 

cap of a pyramidal form, which does not 


reach their ears. In ſummer they always 


carry a fan to cool and ſereen e) them from 


the heat of the ſun. Their heads are all ſha- 


ved d), except a lack on the upper and back 


Rs art, Which the better ſort wear rolled up. 
The poorer ſeldom wear any cap, and wad 


their lock hanging down their back, 


Their veſt folds over the breaſt, Yo is 


, long, that it reaches the ground. Above 

e veſt they wear a looſe gown, which is 

ſhorter. than the veſt, and thoſe worn by the 

= =o ſoldiers do not come ee than their 
SES. 4 + 


1) von anſehnlichem HWuchs und woll bei Leibe. 
b) Kneipzangen. © Sy * 
d) geſ chorene. . 8 
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The Chineſs of:both ſoken bud retained 


Ie of e ſame uniform dreſs for above 2000 years, 
| the Tatars, as we before obſerved, ,orde- 


red the men to. cut off their hair. Yet they. 


cannot be reconeiled to perukes nor to bree- 


cbes and ſtockings; for the European cuſtom. 
of ſhewing ſo much leg and thigh e), is very 


; odd to them. The whole dreſs of either ſex 


is very light, eſpecially that of the women, 
which will not weigh. above five pounds at 


the moſt. 


When they 8 go abroad in Winter, they 


keep their fingers warm with live quails *) 


inſtead of muffs. "Theſe are bold birds of. 4 


hot nature, and being ſhifted in their hands, 
as there is eee, „ ee the end wel 


enough. 


Tobensart der ae im Elin und Trinten. | 


The ſimplicity. of their dreſs is not near. 


fo great as that. of their diet: nor are they 


_ In the leaſt ſuperſtitious in this point; for they 


ot only uſe the ſame kinds of fleſh, fiſh and 
owl: that we do, but even horſe-fleſh is 


eſteemed proper food. Nor do they reckon 


dogs, cats, ſnakes, frogs, or indeed any 


kind of vermin, unwholeſome diet. But 
their common food is rice, roots and gar. 


den: ſtuff ®), and pretty often broths Ss and 
ſoups. 

* heir meat is boiled or brolled 1; andi in- 
8. Read of bringing a large joint ©) to table, as 
ty Europeans = they have it all cut into 
BOY A ſquare 


$) 8 b ch) 8 
2) ro ou nf dem Bo þ brazen, k) rhea 
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uſe any table - cloth, napkins 1) 9 ſpoons m), 
knives and forks; inſtead of which, they uſe 
two little ſhort ſticks of ebony tipped o) with 
ſilver, with which they lift their meat very 
dexterouſly; © 15 8 30g 1 


They, contrary to the cuſtom of all the 


other eaſtern nations, have their tables and 
chairs very high; and, at an entertainment, 
each perſon has a ſquare table to himſelf, on 
which meat and rice are ſerved in plate or 
china cups and ſaucerr s. 

The better ſort feed very luxuriouſly; the 
eat their meat cold, but their liquor hot. Tea 


- 


* 


* 
LEY 


is their principal liquor, which: they always | 


drink without ſugar. In the morning a large 
tin o) veſſel is made full of it, to ſerve the 
family for that day. This tin veſſel is covered 
very cloſe, and put into another veſſel of wood; 


which: keeps the tea warm all. day, and is 

drawn off into cups by a ſerew: cock v). 
The water in China is ſeldom drank cold: 

and indeed it is not very fafe; till herbs are 


infuſed into it, or till it is boiled or mixed 
with ſpirits; for their water is ſeldom pure. 
I bey have no wine, though they have 
eee ee do they brew any 

iquor from barley q): yet they have ſeveral 


ſtrong liquors, which they make from rice or 


wheat, of which the moſt common are Hock: 
ſhue and Shamſhuue. Cw 


- 


Steifes imd tacktmiſsiges Ceremoniel der Chineſer, 
„ is 2 peculiar ceremony in the Chi- 


neſe entertainments, All the gueſts at table 
* 2 SP! 1.1 7g TR 2 3 5 . 


5 N fit 
I) Serviette. m) Liffetn. n) beſchlagen. 
o) von veræinntem Hlech. p) Zapf lam. q) Gerſt e 


ſquare bits before it is preſented; nor do they 
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fit Merit. Wen they drink, upon a Gopal 
given by the . maſter; of the houſe, they all 
lift their, cups together, put them to their 
mouths at once, and ſet down the cups in 
the {ame manner. Next they lift their fee: 
ding - ſticks at once, and take up à bit of 
ment; and fo on till all have dined. „And if 
any perſon does not chuſe to eat and drink 
the ſame quantity with the reſts yet he- _ | 
n the motion. 

As the cups are little, they will drink 
twenty times at a meal. The deb conſiſts 
of choice fruits and; ſweetmeats r). Theſe, 
after having. taken a turn in the garden they 
uſe with their tea. After all is Over, à long 
bamboo: reed) or pipe is brought to tbe 
maſter, who fills it with tobaceo, and pre- 
ſents/it to the oldeſt in the company, or to 
Him to whom he means to ſhew the (greateſt 
reſpect; who, after a great many refuſals and 

compliments 1 is pg to 1 of it 
we Upon the whole: ceremony is an effeutial 
art of the Chineſe conſtitution: Tradeſmen, 
buf bandmen, and even ſervants, ; have their 
reſpective forms of ceremony appointed them. 
Which; it is believed, contributes towards 
tivilizing them. The form of ſalutation is, 
by bowing the head a little, and laying: the 
right hand on the breaſt. This ſalukation they 
call chin « chin. ARR. barg ok 
When they would \ bew very great re- 
ſped, they join both. hands to 2 4 and 
bow their A er body. When Ke] maſter, of 
a: aufs ſalutes one of greater yy thai | 


„eee, TO IY 14) bunu. Role 


— 
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| himſelf, he does it, by falling on one knee, 9 
where he remhins, till the perſon ſaluted take 
him up, Which is done inſtantly: :: 
They never uncover the head in ſaluta, 
tions; and it is looked upbras an affront. tg - 
ſalute a magiſtrate in public, unleſs. the per 
fon has particular buſineſs, with him. When 
à Mandarine or magiſtrate pafſes;! the common 
people ſtand With their arms acroſs, and their 
eyes fixed on the ground. 0-13 Wit Otta | 
| Ambaſſadours to the court of China are 
allowed a maſter of the ceremonies, to in- 
ſtruct them fourty days before they are ad- 
mitted tor an audience. Even the common 
people are greatly offended if they ſee ſtran- 
gers Omitting to cringe and fawii according to 
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the preſeribed rules. 5 


on dem Chineſiſchert Frauenrimmir. 
The Chineſe women are as fair as any 

of their ſex in Europe; and, except that they 
have generally very little eyes and ſhort noſes; 
may vie with them in beauty. Their foret 
Heads are large, their eyebrows ſmall and 
Well arched, their eyes black, but almoſt hid 
with the lids, their mouth little, their cheeks 
and chins of a fine ſymttietry, their neck 
ſmall, their arms long arid ſlender ), and 4 
pretty little hnan e. 
Iꝓhe nails of the ladies fingers are kept 
very clean; they allow them to grow more 
than two inches in length, to ſhew that they 
are not employed in ſervile work. But what 
is moſt remarkable, is their little feet, ifi 
which their chief beauty is thought to lie. 
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As'foon as a girl arrives at three years of 


| 3 that bel 
ſhall not be in a condi 
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age, her feet are bound up ſo hard that they 


cannot grow, Which, indeed, makes their 


rowu women, Whoſe feet are not larger 
that! thoſe of a child of four years old, walk 
ſo awkwardly. From this reſtraint of nature; 


CCC 15 


Nr N ſchönen Geſchlrchte in (ina 5 
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I have, oftep, been moved with pity at 


. 


28 4 . e 67 119 ' E 1 8 
the ſtrict confinement of the Chineſe ladies. 


But as they ſee none of their ſex in a better 
ſituation, they bear their ſlavery without 


0 


murmuring e e and em- 


o fill up their time. 


- 


- 


ome parents when ti ey apprehend that they 
hall nor condition to maintain their 
male- children, will caſtrate them, in order 


40 provide for them as eunuchs in the Em- 
Perors ſeraglio. They are called  Gelubden ; 


and no other are permitted to come near the 
women's apartment, ox to attend in the inner- 


moſt courts of the palace. Vea, ſo ſacred 


are the women's apartments in general, that 
the. huſband's father is not permitted to en- 


ter them. And if the father would puniſh 
his: ſon, for any offence, which, by the law 
of China, he may do even after marriage, if 


'S 2 . x 4 <7 + 43S | the 
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the ſon eſcapes into his wife's apartment, he 


* 


is as ſafe as in a ſanctuary. 


— # 


Ihe common women, who are moſtly 
of Tatar breed, have much the advantage of 
the fine ladies. They are at full liberty to 

roam about their ſmall cottages and boats 

Without reſtraint, while thoſe in Higher life 

dare not ſee a man's face in their whole life 

but that of their huſband's, and are rendered 
incapable of walking by the ſmallneſs of their 
feet. When old, however, they are allowed 
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to ſit at their doors, and I have ſeen them 4 
often employed there in ſowing 2) or embroi- i 
dering. But, if any younger ones were 1 
- accidentally ſtanding behind them, they never 9 
failed to run out of ſight ere 1 could get a A" 
glance of hen, ð ͤ uw . 5 
As it is natural for Europeans to ſlip no y 
opportunity of ſeeing the fair ſex; and as b 
the women there are kept ſo very private, AJ 
that many of us have made ſeveral voyages ; 
thither , without having ſeen a woman above "I 
the loweſt rank; we were, during our ftay 4 
at Canton, induced, on proper occaſions, to 1 
pry b) into the moſt retired and unfrequented q 
Places, where we imagined the females might A 
be leſs upon their guard, as few Europeans 1 
went thereabouts, to diſturb them. In theſe 9 
rambles ©) our curioſity was ſeldom entirely 1 
diſappointed. Sometimes we would pop 7 
in d) upon a parcel of young boys and girls, 1 
attended by their nurſes; who were all ſo af. = 

5 e frigh- | 

2) to ſow 'n#hen. | a) verſtoln er A A 
b) mit den Augen ſpioniren. c) Aurwanderangen. 1 
dz) to pop in 2uplarzen, _ ME 3 Il 
Neues Engl. Geogr, Leſeb. 2. Th, H 4 
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frighted at the fight of a Fanguy ), as they 
Ca 


ed us, that they would ſcream f) aloud, 


run into their houſes, and, by the noiſe, allarm 
the whole ſtreet. 3 lt 
Sometimes, indeed, we met them at a 
cConſiderable diſtance from their houſes; and 
as their feet are ſo little, that they cannot 

walk or run, but rather trip or hobble 8) 
along, and are often obliged to aſſiſt themſel- 
ves by laying hold of the wall as they move 
along, this gave us an opportunity to gaze 
upon them attentively on - theſe occaſions. 
They ſeemed fo affrighted, and walked fo 
awkwardly h), that I was fain to retire, left 


I ſhould have made them ftumble and fall, 


for which I ſhould certainly have been bam- 
 boo'd, a puniſhment which T ſhall deſcribe 
„VVV 


Gering ſchũtæung der Chineſer gegen das weiblicke 

8 Gedſclilecht. E Att 0 
The female ſex are excluded from having 
any ſhare in the civil government and coun- 
cils. The Chineſe, by way of deriſion ſtyle 
Europe, Tue Ladies Empire, from the infor- 
mation that women are ſometimes inveſted 


with ſovereign power in that quarter of the 


World. W | 5 
Next to a woman's being barren i), the 
greateſt ſcandal is to bear females, and if it 


Happens that a woman brings forth three or 


four daughters ſucceſſively without a ſon, 
ſhe will expoſe or ſtrangle them. 


) Franke. (Dar r kinnen die Chineſer nicht auſprechen). 
f) kreiſchen. _ g) trippeln oder hinten. 
h) plump, ungeſchikt. 1) aufruclu bar. 
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 Despotiſche Rechte der Eltern uber ihre Kinder. 


If the parents I er to be poor or in- 


fortunate, they look upon the murder of 
their children to be an act of piety, becauſe 
they think that they deprive them of a being 
which they would not be able to ſupport with 
any degree of comfort. This is the reaſon 
ſo many children are daily expoſed in. the 
ſtreets and .highways of China, whoſe pa- 
rents had ſo much tenderneſs remaining, that, 


notwithſtanding. the ſanction of a prevailing 


cuſtom, they might not ſee them die, or 

butcher them with their own hands. LD, 
Obedience and ſubmiſſion to parents is ſo 
a child ſhould preſume to infult his parent, 


or lay violent hands upon him, (for which 


no more proof is Il pg but the fathers 
teſtimony) the criminal is ſentenced to be cut 

eace- meal 0, and burnt: not only bis own 
houſe , but the houſes adjacent, are deſtro- 
ved, to remain as monuments of the deteſted 
crime. | . „ 


Ehefliftungen nach Chineſiſchey Sitte. Viel. 
F e, 

If mutual conſent conſtitutes marriage, 
there is no ſuch thing in China: the parties 
never ſee one another till the bargain!) is 
concluded, which is done either by the pa- 
rents, or by (guardians, or old matrons; and 
theſe matches m) are commonly made when 
the parties are mere children, * 
9 IR Ha „ 

k) in Sticken gehauen zu werden. E 

1) der Handel. m) Partien, Eheftiftungen. 
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| Beſides: that, marriage is ſo honourable 


and of ſo much eſteem among the Chineſe, 
that moſt men marry by the time ey are 


twenty years of age; an old batchelor ) 
being looked upon with the greateſt contempt. 


As there is ſcarcely therefore an unmarried 
man to be found in China; and as the women 


are exceedingly prolific, it is no great won- 
der that this empire is much more populous 
than any Other country in the known world; 

more e pecially as few of them travel to other 


parts, . are ſeldom taken off * war ox. 
|. nt \ | 


The girls are part of the fathers FIRE 
as 4 the pores man muſt purchaſe his wife, no 
fortune being ever given with one. And as 
wives are only obtained by purchaſe, men in 
low circumſtances are obliged to. content 


_ themſelves with one a piece; and in this re- 
— ſpe the poorer women of China have much 

the. advantage of the richer. What would 
not a Chineſe lady give to_exchange her life 


with a cottager ), ſo as to have a man to 


herſelf? For the men of fortune in China do 
not content themſelves with one or two wi- 
ves, nor even with twenty, but, if their cir- 
cumſtances permit, will have a numerous train 
of them in feraglio's or women - houſes, whe- 


re the wretched creatures are almoſt perpe- 
tually confined, and ſcarcely allowed to 
breath the freſh air. They muſt not, after 


entering their tyrant's door, either ee or be 
er oe any other man but r 


Hoch- 
n) ein alter ne | 1 
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But the bride is 


1 

| Hochzeitsgebrauche.\” 2 
There are feaſting and rejoicing when the 
man takes home his bride, particularly a ſplen- 
did cavalcade from the wife's father's houſe, 
to the bridegroom's houſe, attended with 
drums p), trum 1. and colours flying d). 
hut up in a cloſe chair, from 
the ſight of the proceſſion, and is never more 
to be profaned by the eyes of the multitude, 
or even of her own neareſt male - relations. 
When the bride arrives, the bridegroom. 
ſtands at the gate or door of his houſe, 
richly drefſed, to receive her, and he im- 
mediately unlocks the door of the chair with 
his own hand. At this firſt interview, both 
one and the other are often confounded at 


their diſappointment, in finding themſelves 


much deceived in the 'repreſentations made 


by their agents. Yet there is no redreſs: for 


the woman; ſhe muſt ſubmit, let her averſion 
be ever ſo great, if the man is willing to ac- 
cept of her; but the intended huſ band, if he 
finds the woman not ſo agreeable as he ex- 


pected will return the bride that moment to 


her parents, and contentedly ) loſe the pur- 


_ chaſe - money, rather than Js troubled with 


one he apprehends might turn out a domeſtic 


: plague; but if he once receives her, he is 


not allowed to divorce her, unleſs for adul: 


tery, impotency, leproſy or the like. 


Gebräuche der Chineſer bei Sterbefüllen. 
All the people of faſhion in China, cauſe 


their coffins N to be provided in their life- 


3 time, 
p) Trommeln. q) and mit fliegenden Falmen. 
r) mit Vergnügen. 8) Sarger. | 
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ces of the common people are without the 
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time, and thoſe of the higher rank cauſe their 


tombs to be built; and each family bas a pe- 


culiar burying - place, to which the deceaſed 


of that family, though dying at a great di- 


Kance, muſt be brought. The. burying - pla- 


city; they are generally buried promiſcuouſly. 
By their law, the corpſe of a perſon who 
had died in the country muſt not be brought 
Within the walls of the city, nor is any bury- 


ing firs allowed within the walls. 

I The corpſe is ſometimes kept four months, 
and all the Gs of the deceaſed ſleep about 
His coffin on matts or plaids t). They taſte 
neither fleſh nor ſtrong drink, nor come near 
their wives, all this time. Vea, ſo ſuperſti- 
tious are they in performing the funeral rites, 
that their law prohibits the ſons of the decea- 


fed to be at any entertainment, or to be con- 


cerned in any buſineſs for the ſpace of three 
years after the father's death; and, though a 


man were poſſeſſed of the higheſt poſt in the 


government, he is obliged to leave it on ſuch 
occaſion for three years, and to retire to his 


own houſe, where it is eſteemed an inde- 


cency to indulge himſelf in any pleaſure, or 


even to be ſeen to laugh. The ſoldiers and 
Mandarines of the mary order, are the only 
is lengthened mour- 


perſons exempted from t 


£ 
* 


ning for a father. C 
Mountains and ſolitary places far from 


towns, are choſen for the ſeat of the tombs 
and ſepulchres of the great, ſome of which 


are very magnificent. If a tomb is erected in 
a valley or plain, a vaſt heap of earth is ac- 
oF Ee, cumu- 

t) Decken, | 
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eumulated over it, to the height of a mount. 


The tomb is an arched vault in which an altar 
is erected, lights are placed, and the friends 
and relations proſtrate themſelves before it, 


with their faces to the ground. On this altar 
they pour out wine, offer meats, and burn 


incenſe, with the pictures ofmen and animals 
on gilded paper, which they imagine are con- 
verted into the things they are made to repre- 
ſent, and that they will be of ſervice to the 
dead in another ſtate, And if the deceaſed 
has held any conſiderable office, his virtues 
and illuſtrious actions, real or imaginary are 
engraved on marble, and ſet up in the vault, 
before the altar. | 

The Chineſe have ſuch veneration for the 
burial - places u) of their fathers, that neither 
curioſity nor the love of gain can allure them 
to travel into remote parts of the world, 


They even deſpiſe their own countrymen, 


who, from neceſſity, or on account of trade, 
go to Sunda, or other iſlands, to reſide; be- 
cauſe there they imagine they muſt leave their 
bones in unhallowed *) ground. It is little 
wonder therefore, that the Chineſe are ſo ſel- 
dom to be met with in very diſtant nations, 


u) Begrabniſtorter. x) unheilg. | 
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Zuſtand des Staats, der Religion, der 
Wiſſenſchaften und der lnduſtrie 


an 


Don dem Chinefiſchon Kaiſer. 


| Te, Emperor of China ſtyles himſelf, The 


1 holy fon of Heaven, ſole Governor of the Earth, 


they of the laſt of theſe epithets, that when 
any of the ſubjects would make a penegyric 
of their prince, the affection he has for his 
ag is made the grand topic v), and much 

re conſidered than his deſpotic power, 


learning or policy; and this is always moſt 


. 


acceptable to the Emperor himſelf. 


The government of China, we are told, 
has continued monarchical for upwards of 
4000 years; and that the reigning Emperor 
has a power to alter the ſucceſſion, and to 
confer the imperial dignity on any of his ſub- 
3 though no relation of the royal family. 
But then his act muſt be ratified by the great 
council of Calaos, which is made up of prin- 
ces of the blood, and miniſters of ſtate. The 
people hold the concurrence of this council 
ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, and of ſuch weight, 
that the Emperor, abſolute as he is, ſeldom 


attempts to enact a new law, or to repeal 


one in force, eſpecially in religious matters, 
2 11 without 


y) topic der Gegenſtand, bei welchem in einer Rede vor- 
glich verweilt wird. | hd 25 
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without its aſſent. Nay, though he mall 
ſeſſed of the richeſt treaſury, and has the moſt 
numerous army of any prince: on the face of 
the earth; yet he will not apply the former, 


nor give orders to the latter, in a caſe of 


importance, without having his reſolutions 


ratified before the proper courts which can 
Put them at execution. 


Haupt - und Ref idenzftadt Peking. H. ofceremoniel. 


pie Peckin, the reſidence of the Emperor, 
is divided into two cities, the Tatar City 
and the Chineſe city. The Emperor's palace 
ſtands in tie middle of the Tatar city, is of 
an 'oblong figure, and two miles in length, 


one in breadth, and defended by a good Wall. 


The palae includes nat only the Emperor's 
houſe 1 gardens, but the apartments of the 


officers of ſtate, and of a great number of 
artificers, who are conſtantly employed. in 


repairing and keeping all his works in or- 
der. None are permitted, to ſleep in the in- 
nermoſt palace but eunuchs. 


Eyesbrand Ides, Ambaſſador from the 


Czar ofMuſcovy, acquaints us 2), that When 


he hadnis audience of the Emperor of China, 
be was conducted to him by three Mandarines 


in thei robes; that he had 50 horſes for him 


and h3 retinue; that having alighted at the 
ate > the outward palace, he paſſed through 
ve Gurts, Where he faw great numbers of 
Mandrines ſtanding in their embroidered 
\Tobej: that. the Emperor being feſt upon his 
H throne 


z)In ſeiner bekannten Reiſcbeſchreibung. 
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throne, he delivered his credentials a) from 


the Czar his maſter, and, after a ſhort ſpeech 


was reconducted to his apartment in the ſame 
manner: that he was afterwards invited to an 
entertainment at court, when the Emperor 
came in with a guard of 12 halberdeers, richly 

dreſſed, and muſic playing; that, when he 
had mounted his throne, the guards fat 
down croſs- legged beneath him, and the 
muſic ceaſed; that the Vice- Roy, the Em- 
peror's uncle, and other miniſters of ſtate, 
ſtood on each fide of the Emperor; and that 
he, the Ambaſſador, was placed en the right 
fide of the throne about four fathom b) diſtan- 
ce. That the Vice- Roy having received the 
Emperor's commands upon his knee, brought 


the Ambaſſador two fathoms nearer; and the 


Emperor having inquired after hs Czariſh 
Majeſty's health, he ordered a table that was 
furniſhed with cold meat and fruits to be un- 
covered; upon which the Ambaſſado;, having 
a table provided for himfelf, was fired to 
eat. About 200 Lords of the cout, who 
fat down on a carpet ©) croſs- legged d), had 


a table furniſhed between each two ef them. 


The Emperor ſent a gooſe, and ſevenl other 
diſhes, from his own table to the Amhaſſador, 
and a gold cup with ſpirits. The Ieſui Miſſio- 
naries, who had colleges there, were called 
in, and, kneeling before the throne. were 
ordered to aſk the Ambaſlador queſtion about 
the length of his journey, and the kinjdoms. 


of Europe, who interpreted his anſwrs to 


Io IF 


the Emperor. 


a) Beglaubigung gſchreiben. b) Klafter. 
&) Teppich. d) mit kreuzweis gelegten Fiſsn, 
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The Ambaſſador having fat a quarter of 
an hour, was ordered to ſtand up, then the 
Emperor having ſaluted him, he retired. The 
Mandarines afterwards entertained him with 


a play. 5 
When he had his audience of leave e), 
and the Emperor was ſeated on his throne, 
a herald called aloud to the Lords of the court 
to ſtand up, and bow to the earth; which 
they did three times; and at the ſame time 
the drums beat, the bells rung, and the mu- 
fic played. The Ambaſſador being brought 
within three fathoms of the throne, was pla- 
ced between two Tatar princes, while he ma- 
de his compliments to the Emperor. As he 
returned he was conducted from the palace 
to his apartment in one of the Emperors 
chariots drawn by an elephant; twenty of 
which animals, which he had received in pre- 
ſents from foreign princes, being kept in ſta- 
bles near the palace. ; 74 
Oeffentliche Erſcheinung des Kaiſers. Deſſen ma- 
a ke narchiſche Rechte und Pflichten. b 
Though the Chineſe race of Emperors. 
never appeared in public; yet the preſent 
Tatar prince ſhews himſelf to the people four 
times a month. When he viſits the provinces 
of China, he rides poſt, attended only by a 
few officers of ſtate; and guards are placed 
along the roads he is to paſs through for ſecu- 
rity of his perſon. | 2 
No bufineſs of importance is tranſacted 
in this vaſt empire, without the Monarch's 
knowledge. Every ſentence of the courts of 
juſtice, eſpecially in capital caſes, is either 
; rati- 
c) Abſchiedtandienz. 
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ratified. o or 93 — to his pleaſure; ; 
and when he retires into the private apart - 
ments of his palace, Where his only atten- 
dants are women and eunuchs, be is chiefly 
employed in the affairs of ſtate, and more at 
liberty to conſider the grievances of any of his 
ſubjects; for any private perſop may throw 
in a petition to the Sovereign, which he is 
bound, by the conſtitution of China, to con- 
ſider and determine. The Mandarines like- 
wiſe can petition him when he does not act 
vgrecably to the conſtitution. | 


| Mandarinen. ; 
There are different orders of 1 


and each has his particular badge f) of diſtinc- 


tion. Thoſe of the civil order have the figure 
of a dove, or ſome harmleſs animal embroide- 
red on the back and forepart of their robes; 
thoſe of the military a lion, tyger, or dra- 
gon; which makes a ſplendid appearance. 
Alt the admiſſion of a Mandarine of war, 
he muſt ſhew his warlike ſkill and dexterity 
before the other Mandarines, by trial 8). 
Bodily ſtrength in the exerciſe of the .bow, 
ſword, and quarter - ſtaff h), is an abſolutely 
neceſſary al fication. He muſt draw a cer- 
tain bow, wield. i) a heavy ſword, lift a 
weight of ſeven or eight hundred catties, 
(a cattie is 20 ounces Engliſh) and to crown 
all, he muſt ſhew his good ſtomach, by 
eating up a number of baſons ) of rice. The- 


| ſe 
f) Ebrenseichen 3 prüfung. 


b) Stock womit man ficht, und der vorxiglich voraciten 


> © Sur Pertheidigung der. Schiffe gebraucht ward: wegwe · 
gen er auc li eine eiſerne Spitze hat. 
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ſe accomplichments are of great moment to 
recommend him to favour. 


5 — — 8 ]7§[⏑ð«èijr ] 
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The military: force of the empire is great 
| ſome have. ventured to affirm, however im- 
probable it may appear to Europeans, no leſs 
than five millions of ſoldiers are kept in pay 
in time of peace, moſt of them cavalry; and 
that there are 160, 00 horſe quartered in 
| Peckin, armed wit ſcymetars h) and launces = 
only. The cavalry never uſe fire - arms, an 
the infantry very few; their wapons being 
ſwords and bows. 

The principal reaſon for keeping up ſuch 
a great force is only to keep the country 
quiet; for, now that China and Tatary are 
united, tbey have no foreign enemy to fear. 
How ſuperior ſoever their number, yet from 

their want of fire. arms and diſcipline, they 
could not ſtand the charge of our regular Eu- 
ropean troops. They have, indeed, a tole- 
rable train of artillery, which the Teſuite Mif- 
ſionaries aſſiſted them in caſting. 

The ſoldiers are generally married, and 
have as much rice and other proviſions allo- 
wed each, as to ſubſiſt their families. Thoſe 
employed in the military government are 
moſtly Tatars; thoſe in the civil are Chineſe; 
Which, it is believed, are beſt 1 to their 

| ſeveral geniuſes, | 


Von der Tuſtizverfaſſung in China. 


Though the laws of China are good, yet, 
like thoſe of mus:  EiifGpean nations, they 
wh” Are 
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are ill executed. Bribery n) and corruption 
reigns in the courts of juſtice; the miniſters 
of ſtate at Peckin extort great ſums from the 
Vice - Roys of provinces; and theſe again 
ſqueeze o) the Mandarines under them; which 
laſt, by conſequence fleece p) the inferior offi- 
cers. And though the law prohibits ſuch per- 
nicious practices, and the Emperor puniſhes 
the delinquents very ſeverely. when diſcovered; 
yet they are ſo much connived at among the 
parties, that a detection ſeldom happens. 
I There are no barriſters 4) or lawyers d) 
in China: every man has liberty to manage 
his own cauſe; and if he thinks himſelf aggrie- 
ved er) by an inferior, he may appeal to a ſu- 
perior court. Cd 
The puniſhment of children, guilty of 
having inſulted their parents, has been 
mentioned already. Treaſon or rebellion 
are likewiſe .puniſhed vith the ſevereſt 
torments. If à perſon of quality commits 
murder, he is ſtrangled, and one of the 
lower rank is beheaded. Theft and adultery 
is never puniſhed with death; for theſe cri- 
mes they inflict the haſtinado, which is per- 
formed thus: the criminal is laid proſtrate to 
the ground; and the executioner with a large 
cudgel ) gives a number of -blows on the but- 
tocks t) proportionable to the offence; nor is 
this puniſhment thought ſcandalous, as the 
Mandarines ſometimes undergo it themſelves. 
If the crime is not judged ſo great as to de- 


ſerve 
n) Beſtecheng . 18 o) pr een, ancſaugen. 
p) ſcheeren. . 4) Advokaten. 
1). gravirt, beeintr#cltiget, 8) Prügel. 


t) Hinterbac ten. 
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| ſerve the baſtinado, a thick board u) is hung 
about the neck of the criminal, and the crime 
written on it; in which poſture he is expo- 
ſed a certain number of days to public view, 
The offender, after he is puniſhed is obliged- 
to fall upon his knees, before the magiſtrate, 
and thank him for his ſeaſonable correction; 
though, indeed, one blow of the baſtinado 


might lame him, if the executioner were not 
Les. © 5 | 
The Chineſe are ſo cautious to preſerve 

the lives of the ſubjects, that they do not 
execute the moſt enormous criminal, till the 
ſentence is ratified by the Emperor himſelf, 
which occaſions great delay in the execution 
of the law. In Nankin and Peckin, the pri- 
ſoners are always crowded; and the lives of 
the priſoners are rendered ſo miſerable, by 
the extreme want and torture'they muſt ſuffer, 
before their ſentence atrives from court, that 
moſt of them wiſh for death before it comes; 
J have been told that 30,000 are ſometimes 
executed in a month, at the clearing of their 
priſons, which is done once in three years ; 
and about half that number reprieved . f 


Nachficht. der Chineſiſchen Kriminahuftiz gegen 
das 1 Tate, mY | 
The deteſtable crime of ſodomy and beſtia- 
lity prevail at Canton and all the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of China, where, ſome ſay, it is either 
tolerated by law, or connived at by cuſtom. 
I have known ſeveral merchants and people 
of faſhion keep little boys about them, with 
whom, 'my Chineſe friends' told me, they 
u) Breit. ) pardonirt. 


Os I 28 | | | ; 's 
— that execrable crime. These 8 


are called Panclieuts, and the Chineſe. who 


keep them, are fonder of them than of wo- 


men. Their women too, who are by this 


means deprived of their bufbands embraces, 
betake ee alſo to umme "oo 


ces. ; | 2 
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Po on . ene, Religionen in China Aber⸗ 
on haupt. . © 


The eſtablit hed religion of China is TR 
latry; but of all the idolaters on the face of 
the earth, they have fallen into the feweſt ab- 


ſurdities. They worſhip one Su 2 God, 
0 


or rather an Æternal Mind, which they ima- 

ine animates. both heaven and earth. Though 
for worſhip the firſt inventors of arts, ſome 
ſele& mountains and rivers; yet they pay no 


adoration to vice and the other i impure dei- 


ties, which the Egyptians, Greeks and Ro- 


mans worſ hipped. 


The religion of the Tatars is likewiſe 


mere Paganiſm. The Emperor being a Ta- 


tar, follows it. Nor does it differ from that 
of the Chineſe, except that they worſhip a 


13 living man, inſtead of a dead one. They &"y 


him Dalai Lama or the Eternal Father ; 1 
hold him in ſuch veneration, and his autho- 


rity is of ſuch weight, that no king is crow- 


ved, till he has made rich preſents. to this pre- 


; tended deity, .and implored bis bleſſing. He 


is ſbewn to the people in an obſcure apart- 
ment 
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ment of his palace illuminated with lamps. 
He fits croſs-legged on a cuſhion raiſed abo- 
ve the ground, and drefſed in their richeſt 
robes; all that approach him fall proſtrate on 
the ground, and are allowed the honour to 
kiſs his feet. His prieſts, that he may be 
thought immortal, when he dies, chuſe one 
of their number, as like him, in features, 
age and ſize, as poſſible, to ſucceed in the 
godſhip. By this fraud, his votaries Y) do 
not doubt of his living for ever. His reſi- 
dence is in Barantola, where he has a ſplen- 
did court, and though he does not interfere 23 
with ſecular affairs, he may be properly 
enough ſtiled the Pope of Tatary. 

| ince the empire of China has been go. 
verned by the Tatar race, the prieſts of this 
great Lama, who, from their deity, are cal- 
led Lamas ,ferve as chaplains to the Tatar 
nobility who reſide at Peckin. The Emperor, 
for reaſons of ſtate, ſhews equal reſpect to 
the Lamas of Tatary, and the Bonges of Chi- 
na, though, as the Ieſuites inſinuate, he is 
no ſlave to their religion, ſees through the 
folly of it, and laughs in private at their ex- 
travagant legends, E 

There are, beſides, ſome thouſands of 
Mahomedan families in China, that religion 
having been tolerated there near 600 years, 
and cultivated with great favour by its vota- 
ries. „ 

As to the Chriſtian religion, ſome of the 
Popiſh miſſionaries aſſert, that it has ſpread 
ſo much in China by the favour of the late 
1 N Em- 
EN y) ſeine Perehrey. | '2) ficli miſchen. 

Neues Engl. Geogr, Læſeb. 2. Th. 1 
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Emperor, that they have no leſs than two 


hundred chapels, which are well filled with 


converts; and that they have converted near 
50,000, beſides the children who are expoſed 
by their parents in the ſtreets, to whom 


they adminifter baptiſm, before they expire. 


It is certain that theſe Chriſtians are of the 

oorer fort, and conſequently have but a 
Enall influence upon the bulk ) of the nation. 
The richer ſort are offended at the moſt im- 
portant doctrines of Chriſtianity. They abhor 
the doctrine of a Trinity, and the Incarnation; 
and the magiſtrates and richer merchants are 
ſo given up to cheating and extortion, by 
which they acquire their wealth, that they 


cannot hear of making reſtitution. . The par- 


ting with their wives is a formidable objec- 
tion againſt embracing Chriſtianity ; and, in- 
deed, to preach to the women, that it is their 
duty to live with one man as their lawful huſ- 
band, (when they know that their huſbands 
have an. abſolute power to ſell or transfer 
them from one to another, as often as they 
ſhall incline) ſeems to little purpoſe. Wk 

I have ſeen multitudes of Armenians at 


Canton; and I am much miſtaken if there was 


not many Iews among them. They flocked b) 


always together, and here, as every whe- 
re in Europe, they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the people of China. Their beards, fea- 


tures, and complexion, confirmed my con- 


jecture. I ſometimes aſked my Chineſe ac- 
quaintances, what they were : they gave me ma- 


ny anſwers in broken and mixed diale& of En- 


| NE glich 
a) le gros de la nation. | . | 
b) to flock Haufenweiſe znſanmenkommen. 


E 


glich and Portugueze which I could not under- 
ſand. One of them told me, pointing at one 
of them: „He no cari China man's Joſs, hap 
oter Ioſs,, or, in better Engliſh: that man 
does not worſhip our god, but has another god. 


Von der Religion der Chineſen insbeſondere. 
There are at this day three remarkable 
ſects in China. The firſt are the followers of 
Li- Laokun who lived, as they ſay, 500 years 
before Chriſt. This. Li- Laokun taught that 
God was corporeal; and that he had many 
ſubordinate deities under his government. 
His-difciples ſtudy magic, and pretend that 
they can make a drink which will give men 
immortality. 5 F | 
I) he ſecond ſe& of the learned are the 
diſciples of the celebrated Cong fou - tſe their 
countryman, who lived in the time of Arta- 
xerxes, Nehemia and Malachi, about 450 years 
before our Saviour, and is ſaid to have died 
of grief, when he feared that he could not 
reform the world. He inſtructed the people 
in philoſophy, and left behind him many ad-. 
mirable precepts of morality. His writings 
and precepts are ſtill held in great eſteem 
by all the people. He taught that God was 
a moſt pure and perfect principle, the foun- 
tain and eſſence of all beings, and ordered 
temples and images to be dedicated to him. 
This Congfou is worſhipped with the profoun- 
deft adoration. __ GT 
But the third ſect, who worſhip the idol 
Fo, is much more numerous than the other 
two. This idol was tranſported from India 
about thirty two * after our Saviour. 
: 2 e His 
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His prieſts, which are called the Bonzes, 


teach ſeveral moral precepts, and that there 
is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after 
this life. They teach likewiſe, that it is not 


lawful to kill any living creature, or to drink 


wine; and do not forget to inſtruct them how 


much it is their duty and intereſt to entertain 
and nouriſh the prieſts themſelves, to build 
temples and monaſteries, and to perform the 
penances they enjoin; and as they hold the 


doctrine of tranſmigration, they tell their fol- 
lowers that, if they negle& theſe things, 
they ſhall ſuffer the greateſt torment after 
death, and their ſouls ſhall inhabit ſome ugly ©) 
reptile or beaſt of burden. 


Bilderdienſt und abgitti . Verehrung der Vor- 


— 


Their i images * ſo numerous, chat there 


is not a houſe, a ſhip or boat, but muſt have 


one conſecrated by a prieſt. Many of them 


. worſhip the ſun, moon and other planets, 


the ſouls of great anceſtors, or the authors 


of any uſeful invention, and have altars ans 


images erected to them. 
In every houſe you will find a table, on 
which the names of the father, grandfather 


and great- grandfather, of the family, are 


written ; before which they burn incenſe, and 
proſtrate themſelves; and when the father 
of a family dies the great - grandfather's name 
is taken away, and the name of the decea- 


ſed added, to make up the number. Great 


men, whoſe circumſtances will allow it, ere& 
temples to the memory of their. anceſtors, 
Where 
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where they offer an annual ſacrifice. The Em- 
peror ſacrifices to ſeven of his anceſtors, the 
tributary kings to five, and the Mandarines 
to three. e 
Ihe cuſtom of burning incenſe and pro- 
ſtrating themſelves before the tombs of their 


/ 


. anceſtors, is ſo much riveted d) on the minds 


of the people, that the Ieſuites tell us, they 
could not reform their converts from the 
practice, and were obliged to wink at it ©), 
though their holy father, the Pope, has re- 
primanded them for it. 8 


Geringſchatzung der Chineſer gegen den Prieſter- 
„„ ad 

I muſt not omit one material obſervation 
with regard to the prieſts and clergy of Chi- 
na, namely, that they are in no great eſteem. 
among the people. They are generally of. 
very low extraction; their only ſtudy is the 
numerous readings of their theology; and as 


they are excluded from converſation with men 


of letters, are generally very ignorant of the 
world. All this contributes to render them 
contemptible to, the Chineſe laity, Aire are 

enerally people of ingenuity and politeneſs. 

he prieſts are almoſt all very poor, and obli- 
ged to celibacy while they continue in or- 
ders, of which they are at liberty to diveſt 
themſelves at pleaſure. But if they are guil- 


ty of fornication ), or any enormous crime, 
_ while they are in orders, they muſt: expiate 


it with their lives. The high prieſt, Chiam is 


the only one excepted. Heis allowed to mar- 
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ry, becauſe the high prieſthood in China 
muſt be continued in one family, and he is 
in ſuch” repute, that he is always kept near 
the Emperor's perſon. | FED. | 

None of any figure or fortune incline to 


| have their children conſecrated to ſerve at the 


altar: ſo that the prieſts are reduced to pur- 
chaſe children from ſuch parents as are obliged 
from neceſſity to fell them; and theſe they 


call Novices, and educate them in the ſacer- 


dotal legends and ſervices. _ 


Das Laternenfeſt der Chineſer 8 
I There is none of their feſtivals ſolemnized 
with ſuch pomp and ſplendour as that called 
by us the Praft of Lanthorns. All the people 
in the city and ſuburbs hang uplanthorns in the 


ſtreets and in their houſes, and thoſe upon 


the water, hang them up upon their boats, 
and in all places they are hung ſo near each 
other, that they are indeed innumerable, and 


make the night appear as light as day. On 


this occaſion, they give themſelves up to all 


the extravagancies, practiſed at a carnival. 


Some of theſe lanthorns are very coſtly. 
The people will retrench their other neceſſa- 


ry expence, that they may do ſomething ex- 


traordinary on this night. 


The Chineſe fay, that this feaſt took its 


" iſe from the following accident. A great 


Mandarine, who had uſed the people under 


him with great humanity and tenderneſs, 


had a beloved daughter, who took it into her 
head one evening to throw herſelf into the 
river and was drowned. As ſoon as ſhe was 


| miſſed, the whole people both in town and 
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country, who lived under his juriſdiction, out 
of gratitude, ſallied forth with lanthorns, to 
look for the young lady, but ſhe could not 
be found. Every year afterwards the people 
of that province aſſembled with their lanthorns 
on the anniverſary £) of that evening, and, 
in proceſs of time, this practice among a 
few, prevailed over all, and is now become 
an eſtabliſhed and uriverſal cuſtom. 


progreſſen der Chineſer in den Wiſſen- 
ſchaften und Künſten. 


Theſe people have a fond conceit of 
their own parts and learning. They have 
_ diligently ſtudied aſtronomy, indeed, and 
have made many obſervations and calcula- 
tions; yet, when the Jeſuits came among 
them, they ſhewed them many errors they 
had fallen into on that head, and corrected 
and. reformed their Kalendar. They are 
mighty aſtrologers and fortune - tellers. _ 
Ihey have little ſkill in phyſic, though. 
they pretend to underſtand a diſtemper by 
feeling the pulſe only. They never let blood, 
nor give clyſters; and, though there are a 
fort of apothecary ſhops, where roots, herbs, 
and other ſimples h) are ſold, and which they 
deal in much |), yet all are allowed to practiſe 
phyſic. . 
Natural philoſophy, as a ſyſtem, is not 
known here; artificial logic they have not. 
EY I 4 | Their 
g) Fahrstag. b) Arzneikrauter. rb 
1) to deal in ſomething Gewerbe mit etwas treiben. 
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Their geometry is ſuperficial, being confined 
to a few propoſitions, and ſome algebraic 
problems. Their arithmetic is ſome what bet- 
ter. They do not make uſe of figures as in 
Europe, yet they have a little board, of 
about a foot and an half long, acroſs which ten 
or twelve parallel lines are drawn, and upon 
which are ſtrung H ſeveral moveable buttons: 
by putting theſe together, or ſeparating them, 
which they do very faſt !), they caſt up ac- 
counts very accurately and ſpeedily. 
The Chineſe are ſuch excellent imitators 
of art, that they can now make glaſs, wat- 
ches, piſtols, or any piece of mechaniſm. 
from European patterns m). Their ſculpture 
is well performed. The gates of their cities, 
towers and bridges, are very: auguſt. Yet 
they uſe not near ſo many working - tools n) 
as we do in Europe. | TT 
 Schauſpielkunſt der Chineſer. 

It is a common thing for the Chineſe to 
act a play before their idols, after their wor- 
Thip is over. I have ſeen ſeveral acted in dif- 
ferent /oſs- houſes, and every body is welcome 
to ſee them gratis. Sometimes the ſmaller 
temples are ſo crowded by the poorer fort 
of people among the Chineſe, that an Euro- 


pean can ſcarcely get in. 


I have alſo frequently ſeen plays acted 
upon open ſcaffolds o) erected in the public 
ſtreets of Canton; and thoſe in half a dozen. 
ſtreets at a time. Their actors are richly 
dreſſed; and as none of the fair ſex are allo- 


7% | 5 | wed 
) auf eine Schmar gezogen. 1) ſehr geſchuind. 


m) nach Europa iſchen Muſtern. n) Werkzeuge. 
o Gπie. | | 
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Wed to appear on a ſtage, they employ young 
men or boys of an effeminate air and counte- 
nance , to act the woman's part. 

hey have both tragic and comic perfor- 
mances. Theſe, eſpecially the firſt, they 
ſeem to act with great propriety both of ge- 
ſture and expreſſion. "They repreſent the 
workings of the paſſions ſo naturally, that they 
often affe& very ſenſibly even an European 
ſpectator, though ignorant of the language 
with which this action is accompanied. ; 
The ſubject of their plays is generally 
the life and heroic actions of ſome brave man 
among their anceſtors. Some of my Chineſe 
acquaintance told me, that theſe plays were 
inſtituted, and often repeated, to recommand 
bravery and virtue, and to ridicule vice, and 
to give the mob p) an idea of the conſtitu- 
tion, the different degrees of dignity in the 
empire, and the authority and manners of 
the court, which in ſuch an extenſive empire, 
the common people could not be otherwiſe 

informed of. Eo. 1 

The whole ſtreets are ſo filled on theſe 
occaſions with a pleaſed and attentive crowd, 
that you cannot paſs by. Theplays are gene- 
rally concluded with tumbling 4), fighting, 
or combating with giants or wild beaſts; or 
elſe with ſome humorous poſtures, geſtu- 

res, and expreſſions, calculated to raiſe a 

= \ laugh. 2 F 


- Sprache der Chineſer. 
The diale& the Chineſe uſe in common 
with us, is a mixture of European languages, 
p) Pöbel. q) ſpringen. 
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but moſtly of Engliſh and Portugueze, toge- 
ther with ſome words of their own. They 
cannot pronounce the letter'r at all. Fuki 
with them ſignifies Friend ; Fanquoy, Frank 
&. and when they would ſay, 1 ſaluted him, 
or made my compliments to him, they ſay, I 
moiki handſom face for he, I moiki grandi chin - 


When they talk in their own language, 


one would imagine they were ſinging, eſpe- 
cially when they ſpeak the court or Manda- 
rine dialect, which every perſon of any con- 
fideration muſt learn to underſtand and ſpeak, 
otherwiſe he is ſure to be deſpiſed. _ 


Their language is ſo difficult, that I have 
heard ſome of the natives ſay, that Mr. Flint, 
the company's agent at Canton, though he 
had been among them from his early youth, 


cannot yet ſpeak it perfectly. And I know, 


that few Engliſh people, though they have 
remained there a full half- year, were able 
to bring away a ſingle Chineſe word with 


them, that is, to pronounce it ſo juſtly as 


that the Chineſe would underſtand them; for 


the leaſt depreſſion or elevation of the tone 


or accent of a word entirely alters the ſigni- 
fication; fo that, by committing an error in 
the ſound, you may innocently affront a Chi- 
neſe, when you intend to pay him the grea- 


teſt compliment. g 


Thus the Chineſe language is not only 


difficult to learn, but is as ce to ſpeak 
\ after it is learned. Some ſay it 


contains only 
about 230 words, moſtly ö i: 
| . 3 ” " ea 
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p ; 
leaſt they ſeem ſo to us from their manner of | 
pronunciation, and that they are multiplied 
or varied by the different accents that are gi- 
ven them; for that the ſame word, pronounced 


with a ſtronger or weaker inflection of the 
voice, is of different ſignifications. 


The dialect differs ſome what in the diffe- 
rent provinces; but all their writings agree 
in the ſame general characters or marks, and 
are read by all. The Court or Mandarine dia- 
left is uſed in all the courts of juſtice, and 
_ underſtood every where i in the empire, | 


Chineſi iſche Schrift. 


The Chineſe have no alphabet, each chai 
racter is a ſyllable, or an entire word. The 
art of putting letters together to form a word 
is a myſtery to them. The Miſſionaries aſſign 
this great multitude. of characters as a princi- 

pal reaſon that the Chineſe have made ſuch 
ſmall improvement in ſcience. Though a 
great part of their time is ſpent in learning to 
read and write the characters, yet no one 
man is'maſter of them all; for they are eſtee- 

med learned who can decypher 15, Or 20,000 


of them, and there is no leſs . er 
in all. 


3 writing, the characters are placed i in 
a perpendicular line from the top to the bot- 
tom of the page. Inſtead of a pen, they uſe 
a pencil, which they do not hold obliquely, _ 
but perpendicularly upon the paper. A fair 
hand- writing is eſteemed a great qualifica- 
tion here, ſo that without it a man has no 
chance for preferment. 


Por- 
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Vaortreſſiahe Mirdigung des wahren Verdienſtes 
. PF in china. Ackerbau. _ 
Upon the whole. merit alone can advan- 
ce a man to any conſiderable place in China, 
as there are here no hereditary nobility. 
The whole nation, therefore, apply themſel- 
ves to learning, trade or agriculture,” As 
a man's fortune depends entirely upon his. 
capacity and application to buſineſs, great 
F care is taken of the education of their chil- 
dren; ſo that they have few idle hands or 
drones *) that live on the induſtry and labour 
of others. | 5 Wong 


. Agriculture is of ſuch eſteem in this em- 
= paire, that iome of the Emperors have thought 
tit not unworthy of their royal care to pro- 
4 mote it, and even to teach it to their ſub- 
= jects. The Emperor called Ven held the 
4 plough himſelf, and his Empreſs aſſiſted in 
i planting mulberry- trees, and kept a houſe 
= for ſilk - worms in the palace, in order to ſet 
49 2 good example to their ſubje&s. All the 
cloaths the Emperor wore were of the Em- 
= preſs's own making, and a feaſt was at that 
= time inſtituted, to the honour of agriculture, 
is which is held annually about the vernal equi- 
: NOx, When the governors of the ſeveral 
= towns and provinces. aſſemble the peaſants, 
| | and march before them in proceſſion, with 
| garlands, muſic, ſtreamers ), and the inſtru- 
= ments of agriculture carried before them. 
I The hiſtories inform us that the Empe- 
' ror Hiacu betook himſelf to huſbandry in — 
i 1) Hummeln, vornehme Miſſigginger. | OT COT IIA 
of 5s) Fahnlein. | | 
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old age, and plowed and ſowed' the ground 
himſelf for three years before his death, to 
ſet an example to his ſubjects, and ſent per- 
ſons ſkilled in agriculture, into every. part 
of his dominions to inſtruct them how 
to improve the ground to the beſt ad van- 
ts... 5 

The Chineſe aſcribe the invention of the 
plough, and ſeveral inſtruments of agricultu- 
re, and the proper method of ſowing wheat, 
rice, barley, ond other grains to ſome of 
their Emperors; and books have been written 
by their princes upon the ſubject of tillage, 
the nature of different ſoils, and the manner 
proper for each, which ſerve as directions to 
the huſbandmen at this day. 


Von den vornehmſten Manufakturpro- 
dukten der Chineſer. 


Seidene und baumwollene Seuge. 


Ihe principal manufacture in China is 
filk, and which is eſteemed the fineſt in the 
world. The moſt. common ſort of ſilk is 
called Touanze; it is like our ſattin t), and 
either plain, or wrought with flowers and 
other figures. In ſummer the better ſort wear 
a ſilk called Cha for their gowns, which is a 
ſort of taffety. They manufacture gold - tiſ- 
ſue u), pluch, velvet, crapes, druggets, ſer- 
ges and tammies. 


They have great plenty of cotton, of 

Which they make ſeveral kinds of cloth. 
ER » 

t) Atlas, u) drap d'or. 


any thing of the kind in the world. 


or rather ſoft white ſtone; which being wa- 


with which it is mixed, is dried and beat 
down to a very fine powder, which being 


-there is no water-fit for it near the place whe- 


over with a lay e) or varniſh d) mixed with 


8 * 
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There grows a plant called Co, eculiar to Chi- 
na; of which they make a very fine ſtuff. I ſaw 
a ſilk at Canton called Lo, which exceeds 


 Chineſiſches Porzeliin. - 
Porcelain or China is a very conſiderable 
branch of manufacture in this empire. In 


the province of Quamſi there are numberleſs 
quarries ) of a very tough Y) white clay, 


ſhed, and thereby ſeparated from the earth 
made into a paſte, they knead and bake it a 


long time. For this purpoſe they uſe a pecu- 
liar water brought from another province, as 


V . 


re the clay is dug 2). The clay is impregna- 
ted ) with a falt which purifies and refines 
it. After the clay is ſufficiently kneaded, the 
form the veſſels in moulds Þ), and eo 
them to the ſun. The veſſels are painted b. 
degrees, and after this they waſh. them all 


the ſame matter of which the veſſels are ma- 
de, which laſt operation gives them a fine 
luſtre. The laſt part of the work is, to put 
the veſſels in a furnace, heated by a gentle 
and uniform fire, and when they are ſuffi. 
ciently hardened, they remove them by ſlow 

5 de- 
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1) Stein bruche, Gruben. 5) zähe. 

2) gegraben wird, von to dig graben. | 
a) geſclwingert. b) Formen, 

c) Anſtrich von Kalk. d) Firniſt. 
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degrees from the furnace, ſo as to let them 
cool gradually. In ſhort, it requires care, 
patience and caution, to execute this excel. . 
lent manufacture. 1 8. 


N 5 


„ ne 
dem Handel und Verkehr der Chineſer 
mit den Europiiſchen Nationen. 

Oh, Nebſt 4 
einer vorläufigen Beſchreibung der Stadt 
Canton und der umliegenden Gegenden. 


- Lage der Stadt Canton am ſchiffreichen Fluſſe Tu. 
The city of Canton is the greateſt port in 
China, and the only one frequented by Euro- 
peans. It is ſituate upon the eaſt ſide of the 
large river Ta; from the mouth of which it 
lies about fifty miles. The river Ta is ſo- 
mewhat broader than the Thames at London, 
but the crowds of ſmall veſſels that ply ) 
the Tu, are vaſtly more numerous. For the 
ſpace of four or five miles oppoſite the city 
of Canton you have an extenſive wooden 
town of large veſſels and boats, ſtowed ) 
ſo cloſely, that there is ſcarcely room for a 
large boat to paſs. They are generally drawn 

up in ranks, with a narrow paſſage left for 
veſſels to paſs and repaſs. Some of them are 
large veſſels, of eight or nine hundred tons 
burden, called Jonks, with which they per- 
| | „ 

e) befahren, f) zuſammengedr#ngr. 
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form their foreign voyages. Here are alſo, 
as upon other rivers of China, an incredible 
number of ſmall boats, in which poor fami- 
lies live all their life - long, and are always 
at home, as they carry their houſes along 
with them. rr . 5 


Umliegende Gegend von Canton. 
From the top of ſome adjacent hills, on 
Which forts are built, you have a fine pro- 
ee the country. It is beautifully inter- 

perſed with mountains, little hills, and val- 
leys, all green, and theſe again pleaſantly di- 
verlified with ſmall towns, villages, high to- 
Wers, temples, the ſeats. of Mandarines and 
other great men, which are watered with de- 
lightful lakes, canals and ſmall branches from 
the river Ta, on which are numberleſs boats 
and jonks ſailing different ways through the 
moſt fertile places of the country. | 
Thore, Siraſsen. und Hauſer der Stadt Canton. 
 _ The city is entered by ſeven iron gates, 
and within - ſide of each there is a guard. 
houſe. The ftreets are very ſtrait, but ge- 
nerally narrow and paved with flag. ſtones 8). 
Though there are no magnificent houſes in 
Canton, moſt of them being built only one, 
and none more than two Hl 1 yet they 
take up a large extent of ground, many of 
them having ſquare courts within their walls. 
The Chineſe have all ſuch a regard to 
privacy, that no windows h) are made to- 
wards the ſtreets, but in ſhops and places of 
public buſineſs, Within the gate or entry 3 
| hs CAC 
g) mit viereckigten Pflaſterſteinen. h) Fenftern. 
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each houſe, a ſkreen i) is placed, to prevent 
ſtrangers from looking in upon the opening 
of the gate; and you enter the houſe either 
on the right or left-ſide of this middle ſkreen, 
Where there are little alleys on both fides, 


The furnitures of the beſt houſes I was 
in,. were cabinets, tables, painted ſkreens, 
china, pictures, and pieces of white taffety 
upon the walls, upon which was written in Chi- 
neſe characters, religious and moral ſenten- 
ces. They have no chimneys; but in their 
ſtead, place a ſhallow iron pot filled with 
. charcoal *) in the middle of the room in win- 
ter, which is ready to ſuffocate people, who 
are not accuſtomed to it. 


The inſide walls of their holy are never- 

wainſcotted i) nor painted, but are covered 
with thin white paper. The windows are 
made of cane m) or rattan m). In winter they 
cut oyſter - ſhells into diamond - ſhape, and 
ſet them in wooden frames u), winch afford 
but a Very dull light. 


— 


M arktplatze ⁊u Cato,” 


| There are great numbers of market pla- 
ces for fiſh, fleſh, poultry, garden - - herbs, 
and all proviſions. Every thing is ſold cheap. 
Fiſhmongers o) keep their fiſhes in ciſterns 
alive. Carp, and all other fiſh are here in 


variety and Pienty „but have a WAFER 5) 
taſte, 


a . 55 e IM 
i) Schirm, k) mit Kohlen (von Holz). 
1) getfelt. m) dunn ſpauiſch Rohr, 
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81 was very much ſurpriſed at firſt to ſee 
dogs, cats, rats, frogs etc. in their market - 
places for ſale. But 1 ſoon found that they 


made no ſcruple of eating any ſort of meat, 


and have as good an appetite for that which 
died in a ditch q), as that which was killed 


by a butcher. The dogs and cats were brought 


commonly alive in baſkets 1), were moſtly 
young and fat, and kept very clean. The 
rats, ſome of which were of a monſtruous 
ſize, were very fat, and generally hung up, 
with the ſkin 5) upon them, upon nails at the 


_ + Poſts ©) of the market · place. 


Frogs, which are the greateſt dainty t) 


here, are fold very dear. They are black 


and lothſome i) to an European eye; but the 
Chineſe ſay they have a very fine taſte. The 


rats, they ſay, eat well; and ſnake - broth x) - 
has been in reputation there long before it 


was known to us. 


Vollsmenge 2u Canton. " Feierliche Aufziige da- 


felbſt. / 


* 


Though I have been in Paris, London, 
Amſterdam etc. I never ſaw any thing like 
the crowds of people that attended the tra- 


ding ſtreets of Canton. I often thought that 


they were going to walk over one another. 


It is reckoned that there is in the city and ſub- 
urbs, 1,200,000 people; and you will ſcarce 


| find a day in a whole year, but there are 5000 
trading veſſels lying before the city. 


Few days paſs in Canton but there are 


proceſſions in theſtreets. When Eine | 
& : : Q 
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47 
of note paſſes in the ſtreet, or in the high- 


Way, he moves in great ſtate, either on hor- 
ſeback, or in a large chair, carried by five 


or ſix men. Several flags Y) are carried befo- 
re them, and large lacquered?) peels 2), pain- 
ted black and red, with large golden charac- 


ters expreſling the titles and dignities. Cloſe 


to the Mandarine are ſeveral men carrying 
magnificent umbrella's, to keep off the light 


of theſun. In the front are a number of men, 


with highcrowned hats, with two large phea- 
fant feathers in each, who make a hideous 
noiſe, crying inceſſantly Ho- oft! to warn 


every one to go off the ſtreets, or ſtand aſide, 


till the Mandarine paſs by. Next to them are 


fellows with ſmall chains in their hands, 


ready to throw over any body's head, and 


to drag them by the neck, that do not obey 


the call, and ſtand aſide till the Mandarine 
After theſe a number of executioners fol- 
low, with enſigns of puniſhment in their 
hands, ſuch as ſword, ax, etc. wearing caps 
like a ſugar-loaf, | 0 


Engliſche Faktoreien æu Canton. 
The Engliſh factories are ſituate in one 
of the beſt ſtreets in town. It is very large, 
has a number of courts, halls and warehou- 
ſes, with convenient rooms for lodging a 
great number of people. Every officer be- 
longing to the company's ſhips has his pecu- 
liar room or apartment in the factory, where 


they depoſite the goods they purchaſe till they 


are-ſhipped. And, for the greater eaſe and 
| | 5 X os 8 
V) Flaggen, 9 lackirte Schilder. 


0 


convenieney they employ: Chineſe. ſervants, | 


to clean the rooms, make the beds, go of er- 
rands ®), and to do other menial b) offices, 


| while they remain in the factory. Sometimes 


the, petty merchants will offer their ſons to 
you for ſervants, in order to be taught the 
ngliſh language, and to qualify them for 
carrying on trade with the Europeans, in 
which. they find their account. "I 
Every morning we were attended by 2 2 
levee of Chineſe merchants, brokers ©), and 
tradeſmen, inquiring if we. wanted any thing 
in their way. On theſe occaſions they are 
exceeding complaiſant, are ſure to give you 
particular directions to their houſes, to extol 
their goods, and invite you to tea with them, 
of which they are very liberal. When you 
Vviſit them, they give you ſamples d) of ſuch 
goods as they have to diſpoſe of, that you 
may carry them to the factory, and ſhew 
them to your friends. I have known ſome 
/ of the common ſailors go about, in order to 
procure ſamples of tea, rhubarb, and. other 
goods, till they had ingroſſed e) a good quan- 
tity, and yet not purchaſe : a 8 worth 
from any one. | | x 
- Geſelliger Ungang der Dude Wn bad 1 8 
den Chineſern. 


N 


Though the Europeans generally lh | 
in their partieular factories, and are maintai- 
ned at the expence of the companies, in who- 
ſe ſervice they are; yet they are at liberty to 


reſide i in a Chineſe hone; where they can 


board 


a) Borl/chaften 2 en b) geringe. 
G) Mater. d) Proben. e) aufgeſammels. 
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board f) on very reaſonable terms. And we- 
re the Europeans allowed to ſee and converſe 
with the Chineſe women, I believe they would 
not want plenty of lodgers; but it is a rule 
among them, never to lodge or even board 
an European if there is a woman in the 
AF 5 | 4 
The worthieſt man I ever knew among 
them, was one 7imgua, a broker, with whom 
I contracted an intimate acquaintance. ' He 
Was a man of great integrity, and, as he 
could ſpeak better Engliſh than- any merchant 
in Canton, it was of great ſervice to him in 
his dealings. He was particularly civil and 
reſpectful to ſtrangers, with whom he always 
bebaved in a free, open and frank manner, 
by which means he was introduced to a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the Europeans, parti- 
cularly the Engliſh, He was neither uncha- 
ritable nor ſuſpicious; for he would eat and 
drink heartily with us, take a glaſs of our ar- 
rack punch, and manage our knives and forks 
_ gentuly, which are held in abomination by 
the generality of the Chineſe, _ 
As it is a prevailing. cuſtom in China for 
every one to celebrate his birth - day, honeſt 
Nimgua came one morning to my apartment 
5 in the factory before I was out of bed, told 
me that this was his birth - day, and invited 
me to come, accompanied with one of my 
ſelect friends, and ſap with him in the eve 
ning. I had been already too ſenſible of bis 
. © Civility and the good opinion he entertained, 
of me, to refuſe his kind invitation. Accor- 
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150 | 
where, after the uſual ceremonies', we took 
our ſeats, ' The company conſiſted of four 
Chineſe, Timgua, my companion and my- 
ſelf. Timgua ſtood interpretor betwixt the 
four Chineſe and us, who ſoon grew fond 
of our converſation. In a little time ſupper - 
came upon the table, ſerved in the Chineſe 


manner. Timgua, the maſter of the feaſt, 
took up his chopſticks with an air, as already 


deſeribed, which was followed by the reſt 
of the company. Upon which we alſo tried 
to uſe their ceremonies in eating; but Tim- 
gua obſerving us to perform them very awk- 


Wardly, defired us to uſe our own freedom, 


as if we were at home; and ordered the ſer- 
vant to bring us two ſmall forks, inſtead of 


the chopſticks. The Chineſe were as much 


diverted with our manner of eating as we 
were with theirs, in which they uſe ſo much 
ceremony, that I am perſuaded it muſt take 


away a good deal of their pleaſure in eating. 


| Though there were a good many diffe. 
rent diſhes ſet before us, all cut into ſmall 
bits ready for the mouth, yet I did not care 


to venture on any that I did not know; as I ima- 
gined they might poſſibly be dogs, cats, rats, 


or frogs, which they eat as commonly there, 


as we do beef and mutton in England. My 


companion and I contented ourſelves there- 
fore with a diſh of fiſh, and ſome other things 


that were plain and known to us. Every 


now and then, each gueſt takes a cup of 
Shamſhew, a liquor mentioned already, which 


is ſerved up hot. All the company lift their 


cups together, drink, take them from their 


ISL 


_ . mouths, and ſet them on the table, at the ſa- 
me inſtant, following the motion or ſignal of 
the maſter of the houſe. 

After ſupper, fruit, ſweetmeats, etc. we- 
re ſet upon the table, which were fine and 
delicious. Then the company were regaled 
with tea; but it was now about eleven o“ 
clock at night; and as we had not been accu- 


ſtomed to drink it ſo late, we excuſed our- 


ſelves, took leave of our Chineſe friends, 
and returned to the factory, attended by 
Timgua's ſervant carrying a lanthorn befo- 

re us. 3 | | 5 

During my ftay at Canton, when J wan- 
ted to have any thing explained in regard to 
the manners and cuſtoms of the people, I had 
always recourſe to my friend Timgua, who 
as he was very ready to gratify my curiofity 


about China, and to ſatisfy me in my enqui- | 


ries, was, at the ſame time, very ſolicitous, 


to know the nature of the government, man- | 
ners and language of Britain. He often went 


along with me to the ens 7 and viſited 
every place of any note, to which he could 


procure me acceſs. I wanted much to ſee 


is wife; but that, nothwithftanding our 
intimacy, I could never accomplifh', ſuch a 
bad impreſſion have they received of Euro- 

eans. : | e 
: When I reflect on the rudeneſs of our 
Engliſh ſailors to thofe of the Chineſe with 
whom they dare to be free, even the women 
themſelves not excepted when they come in 


their way, I am not ſurprized that they are 


ſo reſerved. This licentious freedom ſo re- 
markable in the behaviour of the Engliſh fai- 
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lore. is ; perhaps a great prejudice to our tra · | 
| de there, as well as with other nations. 


eee Perkehr auf dem Fluſſe Ta zwiſchen 
den Europũern und Chineſern. © 


I) he inhabitants of the river Ta, (for ſo 
they may be called) are miſerably poor, and, 
very much expoſed to the rude behaviour of 
our ſailors. Their boats come crowding about 
the European ſhips at Wampo , eſpecially at 
dinner- time, begging victuals krom the peo- 
ple aboard. In return for which they offer 
” waſh their linnen and to do other menial 
ſervices, which they are often entruſted with. 
EY, always make a great noiſe, gaping 3) 
for victuals, and pointing to their mouths to 
expreſs their hunger, hold up their hands, 
| Wn a little baſket fixed to a bamboo - pole h) 
with which they reach up' to thoſe who in- 
cline to give them Vite „or any thing 
to do. 
- Good government is not more neceſſary 
in any part of the world, than it is in this ri- 
ver; for which purpoſe many ſmall men of 
War) are ſtationed at proper diſtances, 
upon the river. They are built very long, 
and can uſe a great number of oars on each 
fide. In every veſſel a Mandarine preſides, 
having under his command a number of ſol- 
diers and rowers. Theſe veſſels ſalute one 
another as they pals „ by ringing ) of 
gong, a ſort of bells k), on which they ſtrike. 
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boats in n and judge i in every W 


that happens on the river. 

All the way from the city of Canton: 
where the Engliſh factories are ſituate, to Wam- 
po, where the ſhips lie, (which is about 
twelve or fourteen miles) is a tnoft agreeable 
paſſage by water. The eye is entertained 
with pleaſant green and fruitful fields on each 
fide the river 7g, interſperſed with villages 
and lofty Pagoda's, or ſteeples, and number- 
leſs boats of all lizes paſſing and repaſſing. 


_ Merkwiirdigkeiten 21 und unweit Mampo. 


At Wampo there are great numbers of 
magnificent and ſplendid tombs of the Chineſe 
grandees. A little below this town there is 
a large field of rice, interſperſed with riſing 
en which is generally overflowed at 


igh water; where the European ſhips COM: 


monly bargain with a compradore or ſutler ) 
to furniſh. them with victuals and other nece L. 
ſaries during their ſtay. Theſe people build 
a houſe for each ſhip on one of theſe pieces 
of riſing ground cloſe by the water - edge. 
They are called by us bankſalls. In theſe 
we depoſite every thing that incommodes us 
aboard. In theſe alſo we kill freſh proviſions, 
and perform every other buſineſs that cannot 
be done ſo conveniently aboard. 


Each bankſall is guarded by a number of 
| the ſhip's company, well - armed, day and 


night, who are under the command of a 


mate 5 or midſhipman m), yer the captain 


9 Arbe 
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of the bankfall. This officer ought to be very | 
alert in placing the centinels, in taking parti- 
cular care to prevent them from ſleepin 
and that no poſt is left vacant; for otherwiſe 
. the bankfall may be robbed by a wild and 
thieviſh people, who are always - lurking 
about them in boats, or in the rice- ground, 
Watching an opportunity. During our ſtay 
they were once bold enough to take the muſ- 
ket out of a centinePs hand, when he was 
a little drowſy *), and to preſent” it at him, 
which ſoon made him retire, and gave them 
an opportunity of ſtealing. © 


Zollhanfer. Geſchenkſuchtigheit der \ Zollbedien- 
5 | 4 ; „ en the fo Bt Et | 1 
All European boats and thoſe of China 
that have European paſſengers or goods abo- 
ard, muſt have a paſs from the Happo, which 
x mult be renewed at every Happo, or cuſtom- 
fk 4 Houſe in their paſſage. If this paſs is neglec- 
S ted, the Europeans expoſe themſelves to the 
| inſults and threateningsof the haughty Manda- 
0 rines, who imagine all foreigners, of what 
Tank ſoever, to be greatly their inferiors. 
As ſoon as the European ſhips come to an 
anchor at Wampo, a couple of cuſtombouſe 
boats are placed on each fide of them, to ſee 
that nothing is ſmuggled o) out of or into the 
| ſhip. The cuſtombouſe officers muſt be bri- 
bed with preſents now and then, otherwiſe 
they become very troubleſome. It is beſt to 
feed them from time to time with ſmall pre- 
ſents; for if you give them one ever ſo large, 
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it will be ſoon forgot, unleſs their memories 
are frequently refreſhed by another. In ſhort, 
it requires a. great deal of patience and cun- 
ning to trade with the Chineſe. An equal 
temper and a ſmooth tongue, are qualifica- 
tions abſolutely necefſary here; fori they muſt. 
be dealt with in the ſame crafty manner that 
they deal with others. N | 


Ein- und ausgehende Naaren. 
The gains in a Chineſe voyage chiefly . 
ariſe from the goods imported from China, 
and nor from what are carried thither. We 
buy the moſt part of their goods with filver. 
Lead p) is almoſt the only commodity for 
which our merchants get more than prime 
coſt 4). Goods imported from China, are 
teas, porcelaine, quikfilver, vermilion *), 

and other fine colours; china root, raw and 
wrought ſilks, copper in bars ), camphire, 
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ſugar - candy, fans, pictures, lacquered wa- = 
re t); ſoy, borax, lapis lazuli, rhubarb, co- J 
loured ſtones, tutanague, i. e. a ſort of tin; 1 
gold, with many things made of mother of 9 
| p) Blei. 5 8 | $44) | 8 $i | il 
q) das was einem eine Mare ſelbſt koftet. 1 
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Ankunft nach Pulo Condore. Von den Einwoh- 
JJC 
ny Aber a ſtay of ſome months at Canton, pre- 
e parations were making to ſail for En- 
gland. All things being in readineſs we weig- 

ed u) from H”ampo, under a fine breeze, 
and on the 27th of December came in ſight 


Pe” 


of Pulo Condore, which is an iſland: ſabje& to 

the king of Cochinchina and inhabited by Co- 
chinchineſe and Cambogians. The Engliſh ſett- 

led on it in the year 1702, and built a flight 

fort with earth and paliſadoes in the S. E. 

harbour. There are two or three ſmall vil. 

lages, or towns near the ſea; the inhabitants 
are lazy fiſhers, turtlers *), or dammer- ga- 

therers y). All manner of arts are in a ſtar- 
ved condition among them; nor do they ſeem 
to value improvements, even in what con- 
| duces: to their ſubſiſtence; for if ſuceeſs co- 

F mes not in its old courſe, they never owe 
1 it to invention. One fortunate day will keep 
their families a week: nor care they to ſet 
out again, till neceſſity reduces them to it; 
in which tey are much like the Malayans about 
Sumatra. 33 . 

The Cochinchineſe are alſo featured much 

like the Malayans, but of whiter, or rather 
PFellower complexions. They have ſmall 

5 | „„ 
B u) to weigh Anker lichten. x) Schildkr6tenfinger. 
3 y) dammer f, weiter hinten im Text. a gatherer ein 
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eyes after the China make, and the women 
imitate thoſe of that country in every thing, 
but confinement and little feet. This ſex goes 


| better dreſt here thaa at Acheen 0 Malacca. 
They are of a low ſtature, and well ſet. 


Watirgeſchichts der Inſel Condore. 
. I chief produce of this iſland is 


dammer, made of a kind of turpentine, which 


diſtills from a large tree. T ey gather it 
every nge; and boil it till it becomes 
hard like roſin 2), and then it may be uſed to 


good purpoſe, about any. thing Where HEE 
1s 5 neceflary.. | 


Wild ao a) , ange » and manga, 
trees ) are common in the woods. The nuts, 
meg is a large high tree without boughs, 
till near the top, where it ſhoots with large 


branches. The fruit gras like a wall: nut, 


and has as many coverings before one comes 


to the kernel or meg. The mace d) grows 


betwixt the ſhell and the green or outer coat; 
tis of albright red colour, but fades e) to a. 
dead yellow. like the true mace, from which 
it cannot easily be diſtinguiſhed by the eye. 
The Kernel differs from the true nutmeg, in 
taſte and ſmell, and is a little longer in pro- 
portion to its bigneſs. The Chineſe, , Who, 
came hither to trade with our ſettlement, ga- 


thered great quantity of both ſorts, I believe, 


to mix with the true and impoſe on Their 
eee at their return. 
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The cabage ſeems to be no other than a 
wild Coconut - tree; and as to the Mango tree 
it grows in moſt parts of the Eaſt Indies in 
gardens and orchards, but here it is likewiſe 
wild in the woods. It is full of boughs and 
leaves, and bears its fruit like an apple - tree. 
Pro viſions are ſo ſcarce, that the produce 
of the iſland is hardly ſufficient for the inhabi- 
_  tants. What rice they have of their own is 
ſo inconſiderable, as to be eſteemed a rarity 
among them. There are, indeed plenty of 
fiſh about the iſland ; but the people are too 
lazy to be over- ſtocked *) with any thing. 
There are likewiſe Guanas, Chaccos, 
ſnakes, ſquirrels, monkeys, wild bees, and 
- prodigious ſwarms of ants 8). Guanas are he- 
re very large; they feed among the rocks, 


at low water, on muſcles h), and what other 


\ fiſh they can get, and are often found in the 
woods near the ſea, where they can find ſub- 
\  fiſtence, and live free from diſturbance; and 
_ ſometimes they are actually in the water, like 
an aligator; but I never heard of any da- 
mage done by them. They are in ſhape like 
an efti), and are ſome of them 5 or 6 feet 
long. I know not if they are eaten here: at 
Madraſs, and other places, where Guanas are 
common, they are eſteemed wholeſome, and 
the moſt rnd fleſh that is; and there. 
fore phyſicians often preſeribe the broth: of 
them for perſons recovering from fevers, flu. 
xes and other weakening diſtempers.. TI 
+. Chacco's, as cuckoos, receive their names 
from the noiſe they make in the evening, - | 
im Ueberfluſs verſehen. g) Ameiſen. 
by Aachen. 5 © i) eine an Waſſer · Ejdechſe,  _ 
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when they call. lond enough to be heard * 


= 2 diſtance. By day they lie ſo cloſe in 


ollow and decay'd trees, that I could never 
' ſee one of them, though I have heard them 
all round me in the night. They are much 
like lizards, but larger. Tis faid, their dung; 
is ſo venomous, that if it drops on any part, 
of one's ſkin, and is not immediately waſhed. 
away, 'twill cauſe a mortification to that de- 


gree, that nothing but pen can ſave ; 


the patient. 
Here are 1 = BS of Panera ſorts, e 
very long. I. ſhot one, that was 134 foot 


long, and had two full grown hens, and five, 


ſmall chickens, undigeſted in its belly. 


Fortſetzung der Reiſe von Condore bis Muf at” * 
On the 29th of December we. got again, 
under fail, and next day we came to the 
ſtraights of, Malacca,, from whence, we made 


the beſt, of our way towards Ceylon. After 
a ſtay of ſome days here, we, again weighed 


anchor, .and after having coaſted along. the 


South part of the iſland we made Cape Co- 


marin, and paſſed Tegapatam next day. 

Te apatam is a Dutch factory on the coalt 
of Malabar. A little to the Northward of it 
lies Ajer a ſmall fort belonging to the 
Engliſh. Fat l. India company. From thence 
we proceeded toward Calicut, where we con- 
tinued till the 00h of March, and ſhipt 
about 200 bales of rice, and other proviſions 
for our paſſage to Mocho, whither we directed 
our courſe; but either through miſmanage- 
ment, or contrary winds, were obliged to 
bear up for e „to refreſh, and thence 
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for Gombroon in Perſia, | to diols of our 
eo. 5 
We fesche Muskat by ten © Sock on 
the 24th of March. The land from Cape Ruſ- 
legate\, is for the moſt part eie e and 
barren, without trees or 'ſhrabs 4) in ſight, 
unleſs here and there in the valleys, which 
are very few. Muskat on the coaſt. of Ara- 
bia felix is the mouth of the Perſian gulph, 
les juſt under the Tropic of Cancer, and is 
ſo well improyed by the Arabs ſince they got 
it Gut of the hands of the eze, that 
ik is become a tetror to all the pps 1800 
er India. Mb E- 
The city is in the bottoin of the bey for. 
. rounded with hills, or rather prodigious rocks 
on all ſides, which e it INT, hot in 
the Ammer. . ©. 


© Stadt Ch) in Pen. 


5 May 26, about fix in the evening we 
PN or anchor, expecting to reach Gom- 
broon in a very little time; but proving calm 
ſoon after we were at ſea, we were above a 
fortnight before we got thither. . | 
Gombroon is the chief port for merchan- 

dize in the gulph of Perſia. It is a urge city, 
which 

is ruined in ſeveral places through neglect. 
Beſides the Engliſh and Dutch, the moſt con- 
ſiderable merchants are Banians and Armeni- 


| <= ans;  Mahometans are as numerous, but they 
ſieem to prefer the affairs of the country to 


Agen trade. There are Iews and ſome 
: Kin, | 


k) Geſtrauche. 2 
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Arabs, who will 13 piaduing ny about ſmall 


parcels of goods in a cargo; but are ſeldom 
concern'd in great contracts , ern for pearl 


* n, er e e 


Yo on den Per ern und 40 ihriges 3 


der Perſiſclien Proving Kerman. 


The perſians differ from the Turks and 


Arabs in matters of religion, as much as the 
Proteſtants from the Roman Catholicks i in Chri- 
ſtendom, and like them have a mortal hatred 


for one another on account of faith: wy 


much that the prieſts, at ſet times every ni 
from the tops of the Moſques, diſpenſe the 
bleſſings to the followers of Haly m) as loud 
as they can bawl ®), and wiſh a dogs - turd o), 


in the teeth of the heretics, the greateſt af- N 


front, that can be given to a Muſs eman. 4 
All plbos of truſt are in the poſſeſſion 
of Mahometans, 527 were the people of this 
rovince counte 
dolaters would make a greater number than 
"thoſe: of that perſuaſion. The Banians, a tra- 
ding caſt P) of the Gentdo's, pay the govern- 


ment 3 certain rate per annum, to prohibit 


the 
5 to piadle beim ka und Perkin 2 
m) Ali war der vierte Katiph nach Mahomet, und kam 
er nach einer vorhergegangenen Wallftreitigheit 
aum Beſitz nes Kaliphats. Von dieſem Mallſtreit 
— ſich unter den Muſelmünnern der nocli fort - 


wihrende Haſs 2wiſchen "der Parthei des Ali und 


der Gegenparthei ler. 
n) brüllen. „ Hundedreck. 


9. 
1 


pp) von der Caſteneinthetlung er Indianer ſ. das S. 
ge0eographiſche + e 2. Th. Seite 456. 7 
Neuer Engl. Geogr. Leſeb. 2. Th L 


I believe the Chriſtians and 
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| The Trains. are fair and punks 1 in bar- 
gains, treat foreigners with the greateſt com- 
placency, and are grave and ſerious, as be- 
comes them. Their education contributes 
not a little to the latter; for, as ſoon as the 
boys have left thei r nurſes, they are obliged 
to attend their fafhers. in all the viſits they 
receive, and matters of importance they tran- 
_fa& with men of worth; not as ſervants, but 
with a deference ſuitable to their birth; where 
the prudent. behaviour of the compary makes 
Fuch an impreſſion on their tender minds, that 
they have the carriage of men, while they 
are yet children; free from that anbecoming 
_  baſhfulneſs 9), which our youths retain, in a 
large meaſure, by their parents denying them 
the like opportunities to improve. 


The Perſian women are not ſo fair a as the g 
Chineſe; but better featured. They go neat 
in their habits according to their abilities, are 
curious about their hair, and wear but few 
ſuperfluous ornaments. The men wear unre- 
ſonable large Turbats, otherwiſe their dreſs 
as 1 . By © | 


58 Inſel Ormus. 3 
The ifland of Ormoos, ſo famous in the 
flouriſhing times of the Portugueze, lies at 
à ſmall diſtance from Gombroon, and is a per- 
fe& Lot's Wife, falt being the only valuable 
8 thing it affords. This is. produced after a re- 


g) Buer 


; - 
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markable manner; for it grows in a ſolid cruſt, - 
two inches thick, like a ſcab ), upon the ſur- 
face of the earth; inſomuch, that the hills al. 
SPA appear as if they were covered with 


A large fort garriſoned with Perſians re- 
mains ſtill on the North fide, which is all that 
is left to ſhew it's ancient ſplendour. The 
_ Whole iſland does not yield proviſions enough 
for the ſoldiers, nor is it for the profits, the 
Perſians are willing to ſecure it, but to pre- 
vent other nations from ſettling there again, 
remembring how they ſuffered by the inſolen- 
cies of the Portugueze, when they were ma- 
ters of it. ea ; 5 
Anlunft zu Goa, Einige Nachvichten von dieſem 
4.4. ., Handelsplaize der Portugieſen.. . > * 
We weighed from Gombroon, deep logs 
den with freight 5) good and paſſengers for 
Surat, where we arrived ſoon after.  — 
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Surat is the chief port for trade in'thoſe 
parts; people of all nations reſiding very 
peaceably under the protection of the govern- 


After a ſhort ſtay here, we failed from . 
Surat river's mouth, paſſed in ſight of Bom- 
bay, and arrived at Goa, which is the only 
place of importance the Portugueze have at 

reſent in India; and yet it is but a melancho- 
y one. The viceroy always reſides here, 
and governs with great authority. They ha- 
| 5 , ul ve 

r) Haut > Rind. 83) Fracht. 
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ve ddl Wars with the Arabs ; „ Who at 
firſt beat them out of Muskat, have ſince ta- 
ken ſeveral places from them on the coaſt of 
Africa, and are become an overmatch 5 For 
them 1 in all things. 


The chief produce of Goa ĩ is Arack, which 
is riſe in ſuch great quantities, that all In. 
dia is ſupplied with it, as far as the ſtraits of 
Malacca- Arack ſeems to be an Indian word 
for ſtrong· waters of all ſorts; for they call 


Our ſpirits and brandy, Engliſh arack.”> What 
Ve underſtand by that name, is diſtilled from 


the liquor, that runs from the coconut - WOE 
without any other mixture. r | 


N N Notizen von einigen andern Oertern und 
Gegenden der Malabariſchen Kiiſte. | 


" Carwht) where we arrived after our de- 
r from Goa, is a factory, or rather - 
mall fort belonging to the Eaſt India Compa- 
ny, who have a chief and council to manage 
their trade, and about 26 ſoldiers to defend it 
againſt the inſults of the country peo le. 
Car war is healthful, and the . place 
on the Malabar coaſt for a ſportsman u) to 2 
fide in; red - deer *), wild peacocks 5), and 
other game, being plenty in the woods. Ti- 


gers and leopards frequent particular laces, 
"JO" it is not fafe to go alone: ee 


— i 


'Telichery ts liother ſmall fort of. the 
| Eaft- India Company's, about fourty miles 
"North 37 1 en Sa t have a few. ſol- 


diers 


Be 56 e = . 8 vo Weidman. h 
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_ diers to defend their trade, which is chiefly 
in pepper and cardamums. Cananore, Tell 
_ chery and Calicut, are the likelieſt places in 
India to afford cardamums.  - © 


- ._ Calicut is as conſiderable for trade as 
any port betwixt Cape Comarin and Surat. 
It was formerly ſubje& to the Portugueze, as 
Was all the Malabar coaſt, from Cocheen in 109, 
to Damon in 20 N. Latitude. They had a 
er fort here, which after long wars with 

e Nears 2) was taken from them, and 8 
ſince waſhed away by the ſea; there is bu 
very little left of it, which may be ſſeen only 
at low - water; whence I am perſuaded the fea 
has gained conſiderably on this part ofthe coaſt. 


ry J Ph | 4 


The Mears, who are the head ſort of the 
people, are the moſt ſuperſtitious Gentoos in 
India. They have a great many Roman Ca- 
tholics and Mahometans among them; the 
French have a factory, and the Armenians 
live up and down the town in houſes of their 


own, or lodgings, as their occaſions require. „ 
tt e i e A in 28 


The country is full of trees, and affor 
variety of fruits, that are good in their kinds. 
There jare ſeveral ſorts: of wild beaſts in the 
woods, as tygers, leopards, wild hogs, deer; 

monkeys, jackals ®), hares etc. The mon? 
keys about Calicut are larger than ordinary, 
and keep in great companies in the woods. 
It is very diverting to ſee with what agility 
they jump *) from tree to tree. Iackals are 

remarkable for howling in the night; one 
TO » van 3 r "alone 


| ann 8 15 7 ane 7 
2) Nairen. a) Eine Ars Fichſe. b) hapfen. 
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Alone making as much noiſe, as three or four 
cur dogs e); and in different notes, as if the- 
re were half a dozen of them got together. 
The notion we have of their being only 
found where lions are, is very improbable; 
for I never heard of lions in India, and yet 
Jackals are more numerous than foxes in En- 
gland; and how there came to be ſo good an 
uUunderſtanding betwixt thoſe creatures, as to 
aſſiſt one another in getting their prey in Afri- 
ca and Arabia, where they ate together, is a 

myſtery, I cannot unfold. 5 


* 


The Malabar coaſt is in general very fruit. 
| ful, and affords; an agreeable proſpect at ſea, 
E. being thick ſet with towns, villages, gardens 
We. and woods from one end to the other. Bet- 
wixt Cape Comarin and Goa it is chiefly poſſeſ- 
ſed by Gentoo Rajas or princes, independent on 
each other. Their ſubjects are for the moſt 
part idolaters; yet people of all perſuaſions 
may find a peaceful reſidence among them. 
© The Nears who are the governing people will 
not intermarry with Chriſtians, or Mahome- 
- | tans; nor be free in converſation, as among 
dne another, looking on foreigners as altoge- 
ther unclean d); inſomuch, that a ſtri& one 
_ would think himſelf defiled e), ſhoald he but 
touch the cloaths of an European, Thoſe 
that areconverſant in trade are leſs ſcrupulous, 
Vet they neither will eat nor drink out of a 
| Yeſlel an Engliſhman has handled, till it is 
| |waſhed, and ſcowered f). If it is of earth, 
they break it without more ado 8), Some 
a: 0). Hofhunde. 10 d) unrein. 
| e) verunreiniget, ) geſthanert. 
8) ohne weitere Umſi#nde, \f 
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of them are fa Ga in this FIVE that 
they will not go over a * if one r us 


ſtands on it. 


The Chriſtians hereabouts are the remains 
4 of the SAY 5 and: a few Malabar con- 
verts N. | 


Ankunft 225 Cache. 


From Calicut we kept the Malabar ſhore 
on board, till we came to Cocheen, taking 
in hogs, fowls, and other proviſions, as the 
people brought them off in their boats to us; 
ſo that before we left the coaſt we got above 
three - ſcore live hogs, and a thouſand win 
| ey freſh proviſton in our paſſage. 5, | 


Cocheen is a ſtrong Dutch ſettlement, 
FE” makes a good appearance at ſea. It is in 
0 flouriſ hing condition. 1 


Vorgebirge der guten Hofnung. 


Antunft daſelbſt 1. 6 2. 


At laſt we arrived at the Cape of Good · 
hope: and continued there for convoy till the 
_ 22th of Iuly in company with ſeveral other. 
Engliſh ſhips. This is a government belon- 

ging to the Dutch Eaſt Iudia Com e , in A. 
very flouriſhing condition, as are their ail: 

in all parts of India. I believe, their — 1 
deſign in ſettling here, was only to rocure 
proviſions and refreſhments for their ſhipping 
going to, and returning from India, which 
they AVE long ſince ſo well OG for, 
-L4 2006 


h) Bekebree. 


. to other parts. 


tes ete. 
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A thak they are able to ppl the feu e 


and export whole chip - loads of wine yearly 


N 


Boſchaſſeuluit des . Bodens am 1 Produkts des 


Thier - und Pflanxenreichs. | 
The ſoil is rich enough to afford plenti. 


Fol crops of wheat, barley i) and other grains. 


Their bread is good and cheap; nor do they 
want variety of delicate fruits, as lemons, 
Oranges , , apples , no #5: a 


. 


The wild 13 of this 88 Tang, 


I 3 tyger- cats, wild aſſes, ſeveral ſorts. 
of deer, etc. the ſkins of which may be ſeen 


In the Company houſe at the great garden, well 
ſtuffed, and placed to ſuch advantage, that at 
a diſtance they may be miſtaken for live ones. 


e The wild als! is the moſt beautiful creature in 


can't tell, unleſs from i its fall main 9 and 


There is a deer as eie for its- big. 


8 25 as the wild aſs for beauty; it is about 55 


foot high, of a dun ) colour, has long black 


horns without branches, like an Antelope, 
and makes a very ſtately appearance. The 


Hypotamus, or ſea- cow, Was likewiſe new 


to me; nor had I ' ſeen a rhinoceros before, 


Whence I ſpent a conſiderable time with the 


— Freateft ſatis faction among them. e 31 
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Cs 44. 2 6 aes Hollindiſchen | 
of 5 _ Etablifſements daſelbſt. | 

The Dutch town is open on all ſides, con- 
FUR: above hundred houſes, which are well 
built with ſtone, one and two ſtories Tighs 
and the ftroets are regular. e 

The fort aande about a muſteg ſhot from 
the town, and commands the bay and ſhore 
as far as it is good landing. It ſeems to be 
as well fortified as the nature of the place it 
ſtands on will permit. I was never within it, 
nor would they allow an Engliſ hman the Mere 
ty of walking : about it. 


The civil government is left wholly to the : 
burghers, where the Company's intereſtis not 
concerned; but wheneyer that claſhes u) with 


ſole power of ane 9 or 8 tra- 
de, and lay ing ſuch impoſitions and dutes the- 
reon, as they fee convenient. 


The proviſions are cheap, wins at the 
firſt hand may be bought for 15 or 16 Rix Dol- 
lars per Leaguer of 160 gallons' P), yet the com- 
mon price for ſtrangers diet is a Rix Dollar 
per diem; and, what is yet a greater hardſhip, 
they'll take Spaniſ h Dollars and Engliſh 
Crowns for no more than eight ſhillings, the 
ſame that Rix Dollars paſs for; tho” there is 
* foul 25 per Cent difference in their value. 

1 4 5 5 Wine 8, 

*; 8 in ; Collifion Annen. : 0) zu erweitern. | 

p) Ein Gallon, als Weinmaaſs , eee etwas iber 
34 Berliner Quart. „ 1 8 
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Wine exported, or retailed d) in the town, is 
charged with a very high exciſe r): the bur- 
2 pay nothing for what is drunk in their 
amilies, under Which pretence the Compan 
may be defrauded; vet there is ſuch a ſtrict 


eye kept on houſes of entertainment that they 


will rarely venture to ſell without paying the 


duty; for, ſhould they be once detected, 
the council would fine 5) them at diſcretion, 


rigs has always been ſevere. 


The Governour and Council Wwe power 
of life and death, according to the laws of 
Holland. While we lay here three villains 


"were broken on the rack .) for murder; but 


leſſer crimes are puniſhed with banifhment 
for nine and ninety years to Penguin iſland, 
whence there is but ſmall hope of redemption. 
This is a low iſland at the entrance. of the 


bay, where ſeveral of theſe malefactors are 


employed in drawing of ſtones for building. 


Pon den Eingebohrnen des Landes, oder den 


Hottentotten. - 
The native Hotantots were never fit 


for improvements; nay, ſo lazy and ignorant 
were they, before the Europeans came amon 


them, that they knew not the leaſt part © 


8 husbandry, and even now they practiſe no- 


thing of it: ſo that all the advantages, the 
Dutch could ever e mall be from their g 


. own people. 


For the reſt there are fo. many accounts 


of the Hotantots 2 N and all 2 good, 
* FA that 

0 en "Detail 8 r) Acciſe. | 
s) mit Geldſtrafe belegen. t) wurden gerdiert. 
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that T ſhall not trouble the reader with a re- 
petition; but content myſelf with a few re- 
marks on what I have not known taken noti- 


te of by others. 


They know not. the uſe of letters, and 
the language they ſpeak, ſeems to be delive- 
red with a troubleſome ſtraining of the jaws u). 
Their words cannot be expreſſed with our al- 
phabet, being, in a great meaſure, dead 
ſounds in their throats *), and clockings ) 
with their tongues like brood - hens; which 
is ſo intermixt with the voice, that it ſeems 
as diſagreeable, as ſtrange to the hearer, 
This kind of clocking is more perceivable, 
when they are earneſt and loud, than at other 
times, and their ſofteſt words, an Engliſh 
cannot pronounce without difficulty, © 
All the weapons I ſaw among them we- 
re ſmall lances, or darts about five footlong, 
which they carry in their hands when they 
go abroad without buſineſs. I know not whence 
they got them, but the workmanſhip about the 
ſpears ſeems to be above their own capacities, 
being moſt ſpitefully 2) contrived to lacerate 
the fleſh, 1 | 


I am a ftranger to their ceremonies in 
marriage and burials, and their forms of ſa- 
lutation, if any: The greateſt mark of reſpe& 
they ſhew to Europeans, is to retire to a 
ſmall diſtance ; but I believe, that compliment 

is rather forced than natural. | 
| I B Riick- 


| 1 Rinun backen. x) Kehlen. 
7 


 Gegluckſe. ; ) recht hoghaft. 


22 
After our departure from the Cap of 
Good hope, we arrived at St. Helena, and 

from thence at Iohn Fernando, a fmall unin- 
habited iſland in Latitude 4% S. on the coaſt 
of Braſil. The Portugueze were formerly 
ſettled on it, but having been often abuſed 
by privateers à) and pirates, they withdrew 
their effects to Breſil. We lay here but two 
days, to wood and water b), and then made 


eee 


Having thus brought the reader to the 
end of the remarks on the trade and people 
in ſeveral parts of India, etc. I ſhall give 
| him a ſhort account of the management of 
the Dutch in their affairs, that way. I had 
it from a friend of mine, and chall inſert it 
with very few alterations from the original. 
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kegimenetvetwaltung 
der 3 


Hollandiſeh + - | Oftindiſchen Angelegen- 
heiten. | 


x 


. l — 


0 IN Darin 


Titel. und Rangordnung der Baume im Don 
dier Oſtindiſcnhen Compagnie. t 
* Us Aſſiſtant, Scriver or Writer is 
the loweſt degree, and is chiefly ſupplied with 
ſoldiers taken of the guards. 20 Aſſiſtant. 
30 . Aſſiſtant, Book - keeper or Secre- 
: tary. . 4) Under- Copeman. 5) Copeman. 
6) ſpper- Copeman. 7) Commandore. 8) Di. 
rectore. 9) Sbvetuds“ to) Extraordinary 
Council of India. 11) Ordinary Council "of 
India at Batavia. 12) The Directore General 
at Batavia. 130 The Goerner General 1 
Batavia. 

Military perſons give: pes to civil of 
the ſame rank, viz. A Commandore prece- 
des a Major; 'an U per- Copeman a Captain, 
and a Copeman a Lieutnant! — There are 
three Majors 1 in India; One at Batavia, one at 
Ceylon, and one at Amboina or Banda. They 
aſſiſt the Governors in military affairs; and 
have the command over all other officers and 
ſoldiers, © © 

Seamen are enki toes: 7 a Cai, 
mon Seaman. 2) Third Mate, Gunner, Boat- 
ſWwain, and Skeeman. 3) Under - Steer- man, 
or Second- Mate. 4) Upper - Steer - man, or 

chief. — Mate. 5) Skoepers, 6) Commandores. 


In 


| In all Governments they are allowed a 
Predicant, and in Batavia 2 or 3 to ſpare, in 


caſe of mortalities. In all Directions they 


have D ominęees, only to read the ſeriptures, 
and printed forms of prayer, Mornings, Eve- 
nings and Sundays. 


The profeſſion of the merchant, (or, as 
they commonly term it, the pen) has the pre- 
ference of all others; and he that is an Upper- 
Copeman, in that quality, precedes all others, 
Whether preachers, ſoldiers or ſeamen. 
Dienſſjalre und Auancement. 
Ih! all qualities, from Under Aſſiſtant to 
Upper- Copeman, they generally ſerve five 
years, and ſome but three, as they agree; 
which term being expired, if they pleaſe, they 
may quit the ſervice; but they are uſually 
continued, and upon their petitions. If 
they are deſerving, they are often pre- 
ferred from one degree to another, though 
they have not ſerved fix months in a ſtation. 
When Directions or Governments fall va- 
cant, an Upper - Copeman, capable; of being 
made Governor, Direftore or Commandore, 
generally ſucceeds; and ſome have been fif. 
teen or twenty years Upper · Copeman before 
they have been put into any of thoſe, places, 


Gouvernements und Direttionen. General. 
Gouvernement und Rath von Indien, 


. "I 


Their whole buſineſs in India is divided 
into Govertments and Directions. Govern» 
ments are When the places are their own. 
Directions are when they are under a foreign 
n . „ = prin- 


— 
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prince, and have no garriſons. Batavia ex. 
cepted no Government, Direction or command 
has precedence of place; but the perſons in 
thoſe places, and all other degrees and quali- 
ties, take place according to their ſeniority 
in Randing, 34? ene 

BATAVIA is the chief and capital place, 
where reſides the Governor General, and 
Council Ordinary of India, to whom all other 


- Governments and Dire&ions are ſubordinate, 


ſending their accounts to them; the balance. 
whereof is entered into the Accounts Genes 
ral of India, kept there. M3: of 
The firſt Ordinary Council of India is 
choſen by the Bewidhebbers, out of ſuch of 
their ſervants, as have ſerved the Company 
as Governors or Directores, and none under 


thoſe qualities. By which means their Head 


Council conſiſts of men of eſtates and expe- 


_ Tience in the buſineſs of all parts of India. 


The Extraordinary Council are alſo no- 


minated by the Bewindhebbers, and three of 
them are allways to reſide at Batavia. All of 


the Ordinary Council are to reſide there like 
wiſe, and not to remove from thence, but 
upon buſineſs of great importance: and the 
General and Directore General are not to 
remove upon any occaſion whatſoever. - 

Every one of the Ordinary Council of 


India, has his particular charges and employ- 


ments allotted to him, wherein he is moſt ex- 


perienced, viz. One is ordered to read, ex- 


amine and anſwer all letters and 5.5 from 
the government of Ceylon; another the let- 
ters etc. of the government of Amboina, 
Banda and Ternate; another the coaſt of Co- 

\ | oman- 


888 \ 


romaridel, nd bay of Bengal; dither he. 
Directorſhip of Surat and Perſia ; and another 
the Cape. The General only: writes letters 
w the Company in Europe. THER 
The Directore General has the moſt 10 
ns employment, having the care of all 
ſhips, goods, treaſure and ſtores, and pro- 
poſes all voyages and cargoes. The ſecretary 
of the Council at Batavia is a perſon of great 
ability and experience of the quality of Upper - 
Copeman; he takes place next to the Extra- 
ordinary Council, and has the Pe and allo- 
Wance of a Commandore. 3,40 
_ »* - Befides BATAVIA, there are ovate) via: 
des immediately under the government and 
direction of the Governor and Council of 
Batavia, viz: lapan, Tonqueen, Macaſſar, 
Siam, Bantam, lapara, Iambee, Pullam- 
bam, Arrakan. „%% BHoGHGE T1; | 
The other. Governments and Directions 
are as follows. 
AMBOINA. a Gen, d Which 
ere certain iſlands, where they pay a yearly 
rent, not to e cloves 95 or other ſpices : 
| 10 reo s foes „ fon. 1 
BAN DA iö a Government, and under it 
N ſeveral. iſlands; to the natives of which 
eb 8 V money yearly to deſtroy the 18885 
7 ERNAT. is a Government. 
MALACCA is a Government. 
* . CEYLON, A. — Fra OR -_ 
_ haye many factories, whoſe accounts are ſent 
oy Columbo „the principal place. 
| N is a eee eg and under 
Dy 4p 2 een {0368 Hol» : 
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pollcAr, a Government, under which 


are the Coaſt of Coromandel and Pegu, 


8 BENGAL i is a Direction, and under it all 


the factories in that bay: Hugly i is the chief, 
from whence. Furs, ſend their Accounts to Ba- 
ta via. 

SURAT, . DireRtion, under which 
are manufactories. ! 

„ .PERSIA, a Direction, the chief ©. Ps 
Gombroon, and under it are Icpahan and 
Baſſora. #2) 

' CAPE of GOOD. HOPE, Aa Government 
and under it the Mauritius. 


'F, 
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(42 us oe now what. figure the: Eaſt Ii 


Us Company make in Europe. And firſt to 
begin with them in Amſterdam, where they 
have two large ſtately palaces, one in the old 
city, and the other in the new; in that of 
the old part of the city they keep their court, 
and there ſits the reſident committee of the 
Company, where alſo they make the ſales of 
the Company's goods. There for ſix years 
the grand council or Aſſembii of the ſeventeen, 
meet, who, after fix years are expired aſſem- 
ble' at Middelburg i in Zeeland for two years, 

and then again return to Amſterdam. 


Their palace, or magazine, in the new 


part of the city, which may more properly 

be called an arſenal, is a building ſo ftately;- 
that it looks more like a king's Ae than 
7 Neues Engl. * Leſeb 2. T*. M 2 
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a magazine for merchants. Here they build 
the ſhips, and here are all forts of workhon- 
ſes for the artiſicers that ſerve the Com- 
% ͤͤdœ.., a3 Ver ar rey tcret ef 
'  'Theſe two houſes, or magazines, do only 
belong unto the Chamber of Amſterdam, which 
is the moſt conſiderable of the fix Chambers 
of which the Company is compoſed. The 
other five Chambers, who, according to 
their Quota, or ſtock in the Company, Pave 
the like houſes and magazines, are thoſe of 
Zeeland, Delft, Rotterdam, Horne, and Enk- 


huyſen. 5 


The grand council of the Company is the 
Aſſembly of the ſeventeen, which are elected 
cut of the ſeveral Chambers before named, 
that is, eight from Amſterdam, and four 
from Zeeland; Delft, Rotterdam, Horne and 
Enkhuyſen ſend one a piece, which makes ſix- 
"oz teen, and the five leſſer Chambers by turns 
chooſe the ſeventeenth. In the Chamber of 
Amfterdam there are twenty Bewindkebbers or 
Directors; and in the Chamber of Zeeland 
twelve. The next is Delft, which has ſeven 
- Bewindhebbers. The other Chambers of Rot- 
terdam, Horne and Enkhuyſen have likewiſe 
ſeven Bewmahebbers a piece, © _ 
I beſe Bewindhebbers are choſen out of 
thoſe Adventurers called the High, Participan- 
ten or Proprietors of the Company. They 
generally chuſe ſuch as are rich, and men of 
parts and wiſdom, moſt of them being of the 
magiſtracy of the country. No man is capa- 
ble of being elect a Bewindhebber, who has 
not 1000l. ſtock in the Compan x. 
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In a word, this Grand Council. of the 
Seventeen make laws for the governing the 
Company, both in India and Europe. It is 
they that appoint the days of ſale, and what 
numbers of ſhips each Chamber muſt ſend to 
the Indies, and likewiſe order the building of 


ſhips, and all other grand concerns. 


Lob der Hollindiſch - Oftindiſchen Compagnie. 
This Company is worthily eſteemed a wiſe, 
politic, deſerving Company, paring no coſt 
to get good intelligence of affairs, 'They have 
their ſpies and correſpondents in all the conſi- 
derable trading parts of the world: they have 
been, ſo induftrious as to gain the ſpice tra- 
de d), not only from the Venetians, Spani- 
ards, Portugueze, French, Danes, and other 
European nations, but have alſo ingroſſed 


all the ſpices, fo that they ſell ſpices to th 


Indians themſelves. They are not backward e) 
in beſtowing preſents upon ſtrangers that have 
obliged them, as I cow4! inſtance in ſome of 
our own nation. They are alſo very chari- 
table to the poor, giviny them the thouſandth 
Gilder of all the goods they ſell. And to all 
the reformed miniſters in Amſterdam they ſend 
ſpices at Chriſtmas, to pray every ſunday for 
the welfare and proſperity of the Company, 
Which is, indeed, a buckler and defence for 
the commonwealth upon all urgent occa- 
ſions. 1 5 
Ihe conſtitution of the Company is by 

an Octroy, or Charter, of the States Gene- 
ral; by which they have ſovereign power 
over their ſervants in the Indies as Well as in 
e | M 2 FD, 

d) Gewfirnhandel, e) ſhumig. 
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al rtl * the States - Generals Domi. 
dions. \ This Company, therefore, is juſtly 
ſaid to be a commonwealth. within a common- 
wealth. \They. are ſaid to have 20,000 Men 
in conſtant pay, above 200. capital ſhips, be- 
ſides loop ps, ketches ) and yachts. This 
Company Tos by their politic contrivances, 
and ſedulous induſtry poſſeſſed themſelves of 
many colonies formerly belonging unto the 
Spaniards, Portugueze, and divers Indian 
princes, and, as good Chriſtians, have been 
at great charge 2) in planting the goſpel 11 in 
many parts there, printing in the Indian lan- 
guage bibles. and prayer - books, and cate- 
chiſms, for the inſtruction of the Indians, 
maintaining miniſters and ſchool - maſters, to 
inform thoſe that are ve to the Chri- 
Ban fait ot is | 
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5 W hile thao Roman empire x was 8 by 
open violence, or undermined by flow — 
A pure and humble religion gently infinuated 


Itſelf into the minds of men, grew up in ſilen- 


ce and obſcurity, derived new yigour from 
oppoſition, and finally erected the triumphant 
banner of the croſs on the ruins of the Ca- 
pitol. 
There is the firongeſt reaſon. to believe, 
that, before the reigns of Diocletian and Cou- 
ſtantine, the faith of Chriſt had been preached 
In every province, and in all the great cities 
of the empire; but the foundation of the ſever 
Tal congregations, the numbers of the faith- 
ful Who compoſed them, and their proportion 
to the unbelieving multitude, are now buried 
in Oy or mc by fiction and de- 
unn hy F e 
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The progreſs of Chriſtianity was not con- 
> fined to the Roman empire; and according to 
the primitive fathers, who interpret facts by 
prophecy, the new religion, within a century 
after the death of its divine author, had al- 
ready viſited every part of the globe. It will, 
however, remain an undoubted fact, that the 
barbarians of Scythia and Germany, who af- 
terwards ſubverted the Roman monarchy, we- 
re involved in the darkneſs of paganiſm; and 
that even the converſion of Iberia, of Arme- 
nia, or of Aethiopia, was not attempted with 
any degree of ſucceſs till the ſceptre was in 
the hands of an orthodox emperor. 
The moſt favourable calculation will not 


permit us to imagine that more than a twen- 


* 


tieth part of the ſubjects of the empire had 
enliſtened themſelves under the banner of the 
eroſs before the important converſion of Con- 
ſtantine. But their habits of faith, of zeal, 
and of union, ſeemed to multiply their num- 
bers; and the ſame cauſes which contributed 
to their future increaſe, ſerved to render their 
actual ſtrength more apparent and more for- 
ad, Sos too ors Ho i, 


 Perfaliungsart der Nömiſelen Regierung gegen 
die Chriflen uon den Zeiten des Nero, his auf 
CTonſtantin den Groſsen. 6 


* ” 
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If we recollect the univerſal toleration 
of Polytheiſm, as it was invariably maintai- 
ned by the faith of the people, the incredulity 

of philoſophers, and the policy of the Roman 
ſenate and emperors, we are at a loſs to diſco- 
ver what new offence the Chriſtians had com- 
mitted, what new provocation could exaſpe- 
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nite the mild.indifferenct, of, antiquity 0 and , 
what new; motives; could urge the Roman prins 
ces, who beheld without. concern a thouſand 
forms of religion ſubſiſting in peace under 
their gentle Way, to inflict a ſeyere.puniſhment; 
on any part of their ſubjects, who had choſen 
for themſelves a ſingular but an inoffenlive. 
mode of faith and worſhip. | 
The religious policy of ts ancient world 
ſeems to haye aſſumed a more ſtern and into- 
lerant character, to oppoſe the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity. It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that the gondutt of the emperors Who 
appeared the leaſt favourable to the primitive 
church, is by no means ſo. criminal as that of 
modern ſovereigns, Who have employed the 
arm of violence and terror againſt the reli- 
gious opinions of any part of their ſubjects. 
During a long period we cannot diſcover any 
traces of Roman intolerance , unleſs they 
are to be found in the ſudden, the tranſients. 
but the cruel-perſecution, which was exer- 
2 bx. Nero aint the Chriſtians of the Ca- 
8 ta ds | 
F The church has Landed the. N of 
Domitian with the name of the ſecond perſe- 
cution. But this perſecution (if it deſerves 
that epithet) Was of no long duration. — Un- 
der the reign, of Trajan, the younger Pliny was 
intruſted by bis friend and maſter with the go- 
vVernment of Bithynia and Pontus. He ſoon + 
found himſelf at a loſs to determine by what - 
rule of juſtice or af law he ſhould direct his 
conduct in the execution of an office the moſt 
repugnant to bis humanity. Pliny had never 
at any {AR 5 e the 
M 8 Chri- 5 
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Chriſtians, with whoſe name alone he ſeems to 
de acquainted, and he was totally uninformed 
With regard to the nature of their guilt, the 


method of their conviction, ; and the degree 


of their puniſhment. In this perplexity he 
had Tecourſe to his uſual expedient, of ſubmit- 
ting to the wiſdom of Trajan an impartial; 

nd in ſome reſpects, a favourable, account 
of the new ſuperſtition, requeſting the empe-. 
ror , that he would condeſcend to reſolve his 
doubts, and to inſtruct his ignorance. The 


- anſwer of Trajan, to which the Chriſtians of 


the ſucceeding age have frequently appealed, 
diſcovers as much regard for juſtice and hu- 
manity as could be reconciled with his miſta- 


| Ken nofions of religious policy. if 


The total diſregard of truth and probabi- 
lity in the repreſentation of the primitive mar- 
tyrdoms was occaſioned by a very natural 
miſtake. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the 
fourth or ſifth- centuries aſcribed to the ma- 
giſtrates of Rome the ſame degree of implaca- 
ble and unrelenting zeal which filled their own 
breaſts againſt the heretics or the idolaters | 


of their own times. The authority of the lear- 
ned Origen, Who declares, in the moſt ex- 


preſs terms, that the number of martyrs was 
very inconſiderable „ would” alone be ſuffi- 


eient to annihilate that formidable army 
of martyrs, Whoſe relics, drawn for the 
| moſt part from the catacombs of Rome, ha- 
ve repleniſhed fo many churches; and who-. 


ſe marvellous atchievements have been the 
ſubje& of ſo many volumes of Holy Ro- 


mance. But the general aſſertion of Origen 


my be explained and CONRTINGEL by the parti- 
. * en 
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cular teſtimony of his friend Dionyſius, who; 
in the immenſe ty of Alexandria, and undet 
the rigorous” perſecution of Decius, . reckons 
only ten men and ſeven women who ſuffered 
for the profeſſion of the Chriſtian name. 
During the ſame period of perſecution, 
the zealous, the eloquent, the ambitious Cy- 
prian governed the church, not only of Car- 
thage, but even of Africa. He poſſeſſed eve- 
ry quality which could engage the reverence 
of the faithful, or provoke the ſuſpicions and 
reſentment of the Pagan magiſtrates. His chas 
rafter as well as his ſtation ſeemed to mark 
out that holy prelate as the moſt diſtinguiſhed _ 
object of envy and of danger. The experien- 
ce, however, of the life of Cyprian, is ſuf- 
ficient to prove, that our fancy has exaggera- 
ted the perilous ſituation of a Chriſtian biſhop; 
and that the dangers to which he was expoſed 
were leſs imminent than thoſe which temporal 
ambition is always prepared to encounter in 

the purſuit of honours. 7 Eo 7 7 
Ihe celebrated number of ten perſecutions 
has been determined by the eccleſiaſtical wri- 
ters of the fifth century. The ingenious pa- 
rallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, and of the 
ten horns of the Apocalypſe, firſt ſuggeſted 
this calculation to their minds; and in their 
application of the faith of ' prophecy to the 
truth of hiſtory, they were careful to ſele& 
thoſe reigns which were indeed the moſt ho- 
file to the Chriſtian cauſe. But theſe. tranſi- 
ent perſecutions ſerved only to revive the 
zeal, and to reſtore the diſcipline of the faith- 
ful: and the moments of extraordinary ri- 
 gour were compenſated by much longer in- 
Ms ( | ter- 
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tervals-of peace and ſecurity. The indifferen- 
ce; of ſome princes, and the indulgence of 
others, permitted the Chriſtians to enjoy, 
though not perhaps a legal, yet an actual and 
public, toleration of their religion. 
I he corruption of manners and principles, 
ſo forcibly lamented by Euſebius, may be con- 
ſidered, not only as a conſequence, but as a 
proof, of the liberty, which the Chriſtians en- 
joyed and abuſed under the reign of Diocle- 
tian. Profperity had relaxed the nerves of dif. 
Cipline, Fraud, envy, and malice, prevailed 
in every congregation. The presbyters aſpi- 
red to the epiſcopal office, which every day 
became an object more worthy of their ambi- 
tion. The biſhops; Who contended with 
each other for eccleſiaſtical pre -. eminence, 
appeared by their conduct to claim a ſecular 
and. tyrannical power in the church; and the 
- lively faith which ſtill diſtinguiſhed the Chri- 
ſtians from The Gentiles, was ſhewn much 
leſs in their lives, than in their controverſial 
128 Notwithſtanding this eg ſecurity, 
an attentive obſerver might diſcern ſome ſymp- 
toms that threatened the church with a more 
violent perſecution than any which ſhe had 
yet endured. The zeal and rapid progreſs of 
the Chriſtians awakened the Polytheiſts from 
their ſupine indifference in the cauſe of thoſe 
deities, whom cuſtom and education had 
taught them to revere. The prevailing ſect 
of the new Platonicians judged it prudent. to 
conne& themſelves with the priefts, whom 
perhaps they deſpiſed, againſt the Chriſtians, 
whom they had reaſon to fear. Theſe 9 : 
5 JCCTCTVV JUROR 
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pable philoſophers proſecuted the hates of ex- 
tracting allegorical wiſdom from the fictions of 
the Greek poets ; inſtituted myſterious rites, of 
' devotion for the uſe of their choſen diſciples; 
recommended the. worſhip of the ancient 
gods as the emblemes or miniſters of the Su- 
preme Deity, and compoſed againſt the faith 
of the goſpel many elaborate treatiſes, which 
have ſince been committed to the falmes by 
the prudence of orthodox emperors. | 


"FA on der zelmten Chriſtenverfolgung insbeſondere. 


Although the policy of Diocletian and the 
e of Conſtantius inclined them to pre- 
ſerve inviolate the maxims of toleration, it 
was ſoon diſcovered that their two. aſſociates, 
Maximian and Galerius, entertained the moſt . 
implacable averſion for the.name and religion 
_ of the Chriſtians. After the ſucceſs of the 
Perſian war had raiſed the hopes and the' repu- 
tation of Galerius, he paſſed a winter with 
-Diocletian'in the palace of Nicodemia; and 
the fate of Chriſtianity became the object of 
their ſecret conſultations 

Though we may ſuſpect, it is not in gut 
power to relate, the fecret intrigues of the 
palace, the private views and reſentments, 
the jealouſy of women or eunuchs;, and all 
thoſe trifling but deciſive cauſes which ſo of. 
ten influence the fate of empires, and the 
counſels of the - wiſeſt monarchs, In ſhort 
the pleaſure of the eniperors Was at ford 
ignited to the Chriſtians, who, during the cour- 
fe of this melancholy winter, had expected; 
with anxiety, the reſult of 10 ;invny ſecret, 

conſultations. * DIY IT ICT 62-9603 
Though 
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Though Diocletian, ſtill averſe to the 
effuſion of blood, had moderated the fury of 
Galerius, Who propoſed, that every one re- 
fuſing to offer ſacrifice, ſhould immediately 
be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the 
obſtinacy of the Chriſtians might be deemed 
ſufficiently rigorous and effectual. Tranſpor- 
ted at length beyond the bounds of modera- 
tion, Which he had hitherto preſerved, Dio- 
cletian himſelf declared, in a ſeries of crue) 
edicts, his intention of aboliſhing the Chri- 
ſtian name. But he had no ſooner. publiſhed - 
theſe edicts, than, as if he had been deſirous 
of committing to other hands the work of 
perſecution, . he- diveſted himſelf of the Im- 
perial purple. The character and ſituation of 
his colleagues and ſucceſſors ſometimes urged 
them to enforce, and ſometimes inclined them 
to ſuſpend, the execution of theſe rigorous 
laws; nor can we acquire a juſt and diſtinct 
idea of this important period of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, unleſs we ſeparately conſider the ſta- 
te of. Chriſtianity, in the different. parts of 
the empire, during the ſpace, of ten years, 
Which elapſed between the firft edits of Dio. 
cletian , and the final peace of the church. 
The mild and humane temper of Con- 
ſtantius was averſe to the oppreſſion of any . 
part of his ſubje&s. The principal offices 
of his palace were, exerciſed by Chriſtians. 
He loved their perſons, eſteemed. their fide- 
lity.,.and entertained not any dislike to their 
religious principles. But as long as. Conſtan- 
tius remained in the ſubordinate ſtation of Cae- 
far, it was not in his power openly. to reject 
the edicts of Diocletian, or to diſobey the 
5 a; | COMm- 
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eomithde of n His authority contri. 
buted, however, to alleviate the ſufferings 
which he pitied and abhorred. He conſented, 
with reluctance, to the ruin of the churches; 


but he ventured to protect the Chriftians 


themſelves from the fury of the populace, 
and from the rigour of the laws. The ele va- 
tion of Conſtantius to the ſupreme and inde- 
pendent dignity of Auguſtus, gave a free ſco- 
pe to the exerciſe. of his virtues, and the 
ſhortneſs of his reign did not prevent him 
from eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of toleration, of 
which he left the precept and the example to 


his ſon Conſtantine. His fortunate ſon, from 


the firſt moment of his acceſſion, declaring 
himſelf the protector of the church, at length 
deſerved the appellation of the firſt emperor, 


who publicly profeſſed N n Bs 
Chriſtian religion. 2 | 


Betehrung conſtantin- s des Groſsen. 


The public eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity 
my be conſidered as one of thoſe important 


and domeſtic revolutions. which excite the 


moſt lively curioſity, and afford the moſt Va- 
luable inſtruction. The victories and the ci- 
vil policy of Conſtantine no longer influence 
the ſtate of Europe; but a conſiderable por- 
tion of the globe ſtill retains the impreſſion 


— g 


which it received from the converſion of that 


monarch; and the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of 
bis reign are ſtill connected, by an indiſſolu- 
ble chain, with the opinions, the paſſions, and 
the intereſts of the preſent generation. 

In the conſideration of a ſabje&. which 
may be examined with impartiality, but can- 
5 not 
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not bo vie wed With indifferent,” a - difficulty 
immediately ariſes of a very unexpected natu- 
Fe; that of aſcertaining the real and preciſe 
date of the converſion of Conftantine. The 
mn TR eloquent Lackantius, in the midſt of his court, 
| ſeems impatient to proclaim to the world the 
glorious example of the ſoyereign of Gaul, 
who, in the firſt moments of his reign, ac- 
knowledged: and adored the majeſty of the 
true and. only God. The learned Euſebius 
Has aſcribed the faith of Conſtantine to the 
miraculous ſign which was diſplayed in the 
"heavens whillt he meditated and Yrepared the 
Italian expedition. The hiftorian Zoſimus 
malicioufly aſſerts, that the emperor had em- 
brued his hands in the blood of his eldeſt ſon, 
before he publicly renounced. the gods of 
Rome and of his anceſtors. The 8 
produced by theſe diſcordant authorities, 
derived from the behaviour of Conſtantine 
Himſelf. According to the ſtrictneſs of eccle- 
Haftical language, the firſt 'of the Chriſtian em- 
rors was unworthy of that name, till the 
moment of his death; fince it was, only du- 
ring his laſt illneſs that he received as a cate- 
chumen, the impoſition of hands; and was 
afterwards admitted by the initiatory rites of 
baptiſm, into the number of the faichful. 
The Chriſtianity of Conſtantine muſt be allo- 
wed in a much more vague and qualified ſen- 
ſie; and the niceſt accuracy is required in tra- 
eing the flow and almoſt imperceptible-grada- 
Tions by Which the monarch declared himſelf 
the hugged hag at 19 fen . Sa of 
| the en „ be h T4... 
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PR long 28 Conſtantine exerciſed 12, limi- 


ted ſovereignity over the provinces. of Gaul, 
bis Chriſtian ſubje&s were protected by the 
authority. and perhaps by the laws, of 2 
prince, who wiſely left to the gods the care 
of vindicating their own honour. If we may 
credit the aſſertion of Conſtantine himſelf he 
had been an indignant frectator of the ſavag 
cruelties which were inflicted, by the hands 
of Roman ſoldiers, on thoſe U whoſe 
religion Was their only crime. In the Fat 
and in the Weſt, he had ſeen the different ef. 
fects of ſeverity and. indulgence; and as the 
former was rendered ſtill more odious by the 
example of Galerius , his implacable enemy, 
- $96 latter was recommended to his imitation 
the authority and advice of a dying. father, 
| This ſon of Conftantius immediately 9 5 
or repeated the edicts of perſecution, an 
granted the free exerciſe of their religious ce- 
remonies to all thoſe who had alread W 
ſed themſelves members of the church. Th 
were ſoon encouraged to depend on et fa 
vour as well as on the juſtice: of their ſove- 
reign, who had imbibed a ſecret and ſincere 
reverence for the name of Chriſt, and 05 the 
God of the Chriſtians. 
About five months 8 the conquet of 
Italy, the emperor made a ſolemn. ang au- 
thentic declaration of his ſentiments, by the 
celebrated edict of Milan „ which Ix eh 
peace to the Catholic church. In the 2 
interview of the two weſtern princes, Con- 
ſtantine, by the aſcendant of genius and po- 
wer, obtained the ready concurrence of his 
volleague Licinius; the union of their names - 


EE. 
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"" and authority diſarmed the fury of Maximin; 
1 and, after the death of the tyrant of the 
4 Eaſt, the edict of Milan was received as a ge- 
4 neral and fundamental law of the Roman 
1 — ! Medoy BY 
14 The tragic deaths of Galerius and Maxi- 
wy. min gratified the reſentment, and fulfilled the 
1 fanguine expectations, of the Chriſtians. The 
1 fucceſs of Conſtantine againſt Maxentius and 
Licinius, removed the two formidable compe- 
1 titors who ſtill oppoſed the triumph of the 
1 Tecond David, and his cauſe might ſeem to 
1 Claim the peculiar interpoſition of Providence. 
11 The piety of Conſtantine was admitted as an 
= unextepfionable' proof of the juſtice of his 
| | arms; and his uſe of victory confirmed the 
4 opinion of the Chriſtians, that their hero was 
. nſpired, and conducted, by the Lord of 
= - oſts. The conqueſt of Italy produced a ge- 
= neral edict of toleration: and as ſoon as the 
3 defeat of Licinius had inveſted Conſtan- 
if 4. D tine with the ſole dominion of the Roman 
{4 33%" world, he immediately, by circular let- 
We. ters,  exhorted all his ſubje&s to imitate , wi- 
4 thout delay, the example of their ſovereign, and 
1 to embrace the divine truth of Chriſtianity. 
44 The enemies of Conſtantine have impu- 
= ted dä intereſted” motives the alliance which 
=_ he inſenfibly contracted with the Catholic 
i} Church, and which apparently contributed to 
= the ſucceſs of his ambition. The enthuſiaſm 
E, | Which inſpired the troops, and e the 
3h emperor himſelf, had ſharpened their ſwords 


while it ſatisfied their conſtience. They | 
marched to battle with the full aſſurance, that 
_the ſame God, who had formerly opened 2 
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paſſage to the Iſraelites through the waters 
of Jordan, and had thrown down the walls 
of Iericho at the ſound of the trumpets of Io- 
ſhua, would diſplay his viſible majeſty and 
power in the victory of Conſtantine. The 
evidence of eceleſiaſtical hiſtory is prepared 
to affirm, that their expectations were juſti- 
fied by the conſpicuous miracle to which the 
converſion of the firſt Chriſtian emperor has 
been almoſt unanimouſly aſcribed. As the 
real or imaginary cauſe of ſo important an 
event, deſerves and demands the attention 
of poſterity, Mr. Gibbon, has endeavou- 
red i) to form a juſt eſtimate of the famous 
viſion of Conſtantine, by a diſtin& conſidera- 
tion of the ſtandard, the dream, and the ceie- 
tial ſign; by ſeparating the hiſtorical, the na- 
tural, and the marvellous parts of this extra- 
ordinary ſtory, which, in the compoſition 
of a ſpecious argument, have been artfully. 
confounded in one ſplendid and brittle 0 


} 
PM 
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Erbauung von Conſtantinonel. 
Aſter the defeat and abdication of Lici- 
nius, his victorious rival proceeded to lay 
the foundations of a city, deſtined, to reign, 
in future times, the miſtreſs of the Eaſt, and 
to ſurvive the empire and religion of Conſtan- 
tine. The motives, whether of pride or of 
policy, which firſt induced Diocletian to with. 
draw himſelf from the ancient ſeat of govern- 
ment, had acquired additional weight, by the 
344 „Na 1 OHA 
i) in the 20th Chapter of his Work. Nh 
k) zerbrechlich. > V 
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example of his ſucceſſors, and: the habits of 
forty years. Rome was inſenſibly confoun- 
ded with the dependent kingdoms which had 
-once acknowledged her ſupremacy; and the 
country of Caeſars was viewed with cold in, 
difference by a martial! prince, born in the 
neighbourhood of the Danube, educated in 
the courts” and armies of Aſia, and inveſted | 
with the purple by the legions of Britain: 
The Italians, who bad received Conſtantine. 
as their deliverer, ſubmiſſively obeyed the 
edicts Which he ſometimes condeſcended to 
addreſs to the ſenate and people of Rome; 
but they were ſeldom honoured with the pre- 
fence of their own ſovereign. During the vi. 
gour of his age, Conſtantine, according to 
the various exigencies of peace and war, mo. 
ved with flow dignity, or with active dili- 
gence, along the frontiers of his extenſive 
_ domimions; and Was always prepared to take 
the field either againſt a foreign or a dome. 
ſtic enemy. But as he gradually reached the 
ſummit of proſperity and the decline of life, 
he began to meditate the deſign of fixing in 
à more permanent ſtation the ſtrength as well 
as majeſty of the throne, In the choice of 
an advantageous ſituation, he preferred the 
. confines of Europe and Aſtra; to curb ), 
with a powerful arm, the barbarians who 
dwelt between the Danube and the Tanais; 
5 e, an eye of jealouſy the conduct 
df the Perſian monareh, ho indignantly ſup- 
| 838 Joke of an ignominious treaty, 
Vith theſe views, Diocletian had ſelected 
and embelliſhed the reſidence of Nicomedia: 
= LE ST Os "DUE. 
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but the memory of Diocletian was, juſtly ab- 
horred by the protector of the church; and 
Conſtantine was not inſenſible to the ambi- 
tion of founding a city which might perpe- 
tuate the glory of his own name. During the 
late operations of the war againſt Licinius, he 
had ſufficient opportunity to contemplate, 
both as a ſoldier and as à ſtateſman, the in- 
comparable poſition of Byzantium; and to ob- 
ſer ve how ſtrongly it was guarded by nature 
againſt an hoſtile attack, whilſt it was acceſ- 
fible on every ſide to the benefits of commer- 
cal interco ure on Fas owe 
Ihe proſpe& of beauty, of ſafety, and 
of wealth, united in a ſingle ſpot, was ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify the choice of Conſtantine. But 
as ſome decent mixture of prodigy and fable 
has, in every age, been ſuppoſed; to reflect a 


becoming majeſty on the origin of great cities, 


the emperor was deſirous of aſcribing his re- 
ſolution, not ſo much to the uncertain coun- 
ſels of human policy, as to the infallible and 
eternal decrees of divine wiſdom. In one of 
his laws he has been careful to inſtruct poſte- 
rity, that, in obedience to the commands of 
God, he laid the everlaſting foundations of 
Conſtantinople : and though he has not conde- 
ſcended to relate in what manner the coeleſtial 


inſpiration was communicated, to his mind,. ; 


the defect of his modeſt ſilence has been libe- 
rally fupplied by the ingenuity of ſucceeding 
Writers; who deſcribe the nocturnal viſion 
which appeared to the fancy of Conſtantine 
as he ſlept within the walls of Byzantium. 
The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable: - 


matron ſinking under the weight of years and 
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infirmities, was ſuddenly transformed into a 


blooming maid, whom his own hands ador- 
ned with all the ſymbols of Imperial greatneſs. 
The monarch awoke, interpreted. the auſpi- 
cious omen, and obeyed, without heſitation, 
the will of heaven. e onal 
The mafter of the Roman world, who 
aſpired to ere& an eternal monument of the 
3 of his reign, could employ in the per- 
ecution of that great work the wealth, the 
labour, and all that yet remained of the ge- 


nius of obedient millions. Some eſtimate 


may be formed of the expence beſtowed with 
Imperial liberalitv on the foundation of Con- 


ſtantinople, by the allowance of about two 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds for the 


conſtruction of the walls, the porticoes and 


the aqueducts. The foreſts that overſhado- 


wed the ſhores of the Euxine, and the cele- 


' brated quarries m) of white marble in the little 


iſland of Proconneſus, ſupplied an inexhauſti- 
ble ſtock of materials, ready to be conveyed, 
by the convenience of a ſhort water car- 
Tiage, to the harbour of Byzantium. A mul- 
titude of labourers and artificers urged the 


. concluſion of the work with inceffant toil : 
but the impatience of Conſtantine ſoon diſco- 
ered, that, in the decline of the arts, the 


fkill as well as numhers of his architects bore 
a very unequal proportion to the greatneſs 


of his deſigns. - The magiſtrates of the moſt 


diſtant provinces were therefore directed to 
Inſtitute ſchools, to appoint profeſſors, and, 


by the hopes of rewards and privileges, to 


engage in the ſtydy, and practice of archite- 


m) Steinbriiche, | 1 
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cture a ſufficient number of ingenious youths, 
who had received a liberal education. The 
buildings of the new city were execnted by 
ſuch artificers as the reign of Conſtantine 
could afford; but they were decorated by the. 
hands of the moſt celebrated maſters of the 
age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive the 
genius of Phidias and- Lyſippus, ſurpaſſed in- 
| deed the power of a Roman emperor; but the 
immortal productions which they had bequea- 
thed n) to poſterity were expoſed without de- 
| Fence to the rapacious vanity of a deſpot. 
By his commands the cities of Greece and 
Alia were deſpoiled of their moſt valuable 
ornaments. The trophies of memorable wars, 
the objects of religious veneration, the moſt 
finiſhed ſtatues of the gods and heroes, of 
the ſages and poets of ancient times, contri- 
buted to the ſplendid triumph of Conſtanti- 
nople; and gave occaſion to the remark of 
the hiſtorian Cedrenus , who obſeryes , with 
ſome enthuſiaſm, that nothing ſeemed wanting 
except the ſouls of the illuſtrious men whom 
thoſe. admirable monuments were intended to 
repreſent. ws "8; 


Baevöllerung der neuen Hauptſiadt. 

__ The populouſneſs of this favoured city 
was the next and moſt ſerious object of the 
attention of its founder, In the dark ages 
which ſucceeded the translation of the em- 
pire, the remote and the immediate conſe- 
quences of that memorable event were ſtran- 
gel confounded by the vanity of the Greeks, 
and the credulity of the Latins, It was afſer- 

1 4 | ted, 
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n) vermacht. 
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ted, and believed, that all the noble families 
of Rome, the ſenate, and the equeſtrian or- 
er with their innumerable attendants, bad 
ollowed their emperor to the banks of the 
Propontis; that a ſpurious race of ſtrangers 
and-plebeians was left to poſſeſs the ſolitude 
of the ancient capital; and that the lands of 
Italy, long ſince converted into gardens, 
were at once deprived of cultivation and in- 
- Habitants. In the courſe of this hiſtory, ſuch 
exaggerations will be reduced to their juſt 
value: yet, ſince the growth of Conſtantino- 
pF cannot be aſcribed to the general increaſe 
of mankind and of induſtry, it muſt be admit- 
ted, that this artificial colony was raiſed at 
the expence of the ancient cities of the em- 
- pire. Many opulent ſenators of Rome, and 
of the Eaſtern provinces, were probably in- 
yited by Conſtantine to adopt for their coun- 
5 27 the fortunate ſpot which he had choſen 
for his own refidence. The invitations of a 
maſter are ſcarcely. to be diſtinguiſhed from 
$34 iz £5 Lf + 4 bb * 4 ©. } 
commands; and the liberality of the empe- 
ror obtained-a ready and cheerful obedience. 
— In leſs than a century, Conſtantinople 
diſputed: with Rome itſelf the pre- eminence 
of riches and numbers. New piles of buil- 
> Pr erowded together with too little re- 
. gard to health or convenience, ſcarcely allo- 
Wed the intervals of narrow ftreets for the 


- perpetual throng of men, of horſes, and of 


: Carriages, The allotted ſpace of grour d was 
inſufficient to contain the increaſing people; 


- . andthe additional foundations, which, on ei- 
ther lide, were advanced into the fea, might 
| 1 bo 2 b 5 . ; 
alone have compoſed a very conſiderable city. a 
2 . „ OP o- 00000 
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Wee Regieringsform. PS 
The foundation of a new capital was con- 


_ nected with the eſtabliſhment of a new form 0 


of civil and military adminiſtration; and the 


fimplicity of Roman manners was inſenſibly 
corrupted by the ſtately affectation of the 
courts of Aſia. The diſtinctions of perſonal 
merit and influence, ſo conſpicuous in a re- 


public, ſo feeble and obſcure under a monar. 
chy, were aboliſhed by the deſpotiſm of the 
emperors; who ſubſtituted in their room a 
fevere ſubordination of rank and office, from 
the titled ſlaves who were ſeated on the ſteps 


of the throne, to the meaneſt inſtruments of 


arbitrary power. This multitude of abject 


dependents was intereſted in the ſupport of 


the actual government, from the dread of a 
revolutich, which might at once confound 
their hopes, and intercept the reward of their- 
ſervices. In this divine hierarchy (for ſuch it 


is frequently ſtyled) every rank was marked . 


with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, and its 
dignity was diſplayed in a variety of trifling 
and ſolemn ceremonies, which it was à ſtudy 
to learn, and a ſacrilege to neglect. The pu- 
rity of the Latin language was debaſed; by 
adopting, in the intercourſe of pride and flat- 


tery, a profuſion of epithets, which Tully 


would ſcarcely have underſtood, and which 
Auguſtus would have reje&ed with indigna- 
tion; The principal - officers of the empire 
were ſaluted, even by the ſovereign himſelf, 


with the deceitful titles of your Sincerity, . 


our Gravity, your Excellency, your Emi. 
nence, your ſublime and wonderfull Magnitude, 
vour ?ftrious and magnificent Highneſs. . The 

RES n ; N 3 n 12 "ec 3. 
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2 of their office were cu- 
riouſly emblazoned o) with ſuch emblems p) 
as were beſt adapted to explain its nature and 

high dignity ; the image or portrait of the rei- 
gning emperors; a triumphal car; the book 
of mandates placed on a table, covered with 
a rich carpet, and illuminated by four ta- 
pers 1); the allegorical figures of the provin- 
ces which they governed; or the appellations 
and ſtandards of the troops whom they com- 
manded. Some of theſe official enſigns were 
really exhibited in their hall of audience; 
others preceded their pompous march whene- 


ver they appeared in public; and every cir- 


cumſtance of their demeanour, their dreſs, 


their ornaments, and their train, was calcula- 


ted to inſpire a deep reverence for the re- 
ee of ſupreme majeſty. By a phi- 
oſophic obſerver, the ſyſtem of the Roman 
government might have been miſtaken for a 
ſplendid theatre, filled with players of every 
character and degree, who repeated the lan- 
guage, and imitated the paſſions of their ori- 

' ginal modell. n 
All the magiſtrates of ſufficient impor- 

tance to find a place in the general ſtate of 
the empire, were accurately divided into 
three claſſes. 1. The 7/luſtrions. 2. The Spe- 
Fabiles, or ReſpeRable: and 3. The Clariſſimi.s 
| whom we may translate by the word Honou- 
able, In the times of Roman ſimplicity, the 


laſt- mentioned epithet was uſed only as a 


vague expreſſion of deference, till it became 
at length the peculiar and appropriated * 


6) angemalt. p) Sinnbiller. 
q) Aachtterzen. 0 
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of all who were members of the ſenate, and 
conſequently of all who, from that venerable 
body were ſelected to govern the provinces. 
The. vanity of thoſe who, from their rank and 
office, might claim a ſuperior diſtinction abo- 
ve the reſt of the ſenatorial order, was. long 
afterwards indulged with the new appellation 
of ReſpeFable: but the title of {/uſtrious was 
always reſerved to ſome eminent perſonages 
who were obeyed or reverenced by the two 
ſubordinate claſſes. I ries 
I The conſuls and patricians ſaw their an- 
; cient greatneſs evaporate in a vain title. On 
the contrary, the Praetorian praefects ), ri- 
fing by degrees from the moſt hamble condi- 
tion, were inveſted with the civil and military 
-. adminiſtration of the Roman world. From the 
reign of Severus to that of Diocletian, the 
guards and the palace, the laws and the finan- 
ces, the armies and the provinces, were in- 
truſted to their ſuperintending care; and, like 
the Vizirs of the Eaſt, they held with one 
hand the ſeal, and with the other the ſtandard, 
of the empire. The ambition of the praefects, 
always formidable, and ſometimes fatal to 
the maſters whom they ſerved, was ſuppor- 
ted by the ſtrength of the Praetorian bands; 
but after thoſe haughty troops had been wea⸗ 
Kened by Diocletian, and finally ſuppreſſed by - 
Conſtantine, the praefects, who ſurvived. 
their fall, were reduced without difficulty 
to the ſation of uſeful and obedient miniſters. 
When they were no longer reſponſible for the 
fafety of the emperor's perſon, they reſigned 
the juriſdiction which they had hitherto 19 
| | me 


r) Praefecti praetorio. Oberſters der Leibwache. 


— 


: 20 | 


8168. rr rern over all the Cepditoients 
of the palace. They were deprived by Con- 
e dae bf all military command as ſoon as 

had ceaſed to lead into the field, under 


1 55 thelr immediate orders, the flower of: the Ro- 


man'troops; and at length, by a fingular re- 
volution, the captains of the guards were 


transformed into the civil ee of the 
provinces. "Elf. 


According to the plan of e in- 
ſtituted by Diocletian, the four princes had 
each their Praetorian praefect; and, after the 


monarchy was once more united in the per- 
fon of Conſtantine, he {till continued to create 


the ſame number of FOUR PRAEFECTS, 


and entruſted to their care the ſame png 


Which they already adminiſtered. . 


From their ſuperior eee ved digs 
ti „Rome and Conſtantinople were alone 


excepted from the juriſdiction of the Praeto- 


rian praefects. The immenſe ſize of the city; 
and the experience of the tardy, ineffectual 
operation of the laws, had furniſhed the po- 
liey of Auguſtus with a ſpecious pretence for 


jb introducing a new'magiſtrate, Who, after the 
office of Roman conſuls had been changed into 
a vain pageant ), aſſumed their vacant place 


in the ſenate. About thirty years after the 
foundation of Conſtantinople, a ſimilar magi- 


ſtrate Was created in that riſing metropolis; 


for the ſame uſes, and with'the ſame powers. 


A perfect equality was eſtabliſhed between the 
dignity of the tho municipal, and that of the 
| four MO Oey , praefetts. NET: 
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Thoſe who, in the Imperial hierarchy, 
were diſtinguiſhed by the title of ReſpeRable, 
formed an intermediate claſs between the illu- 

ftrious praefects and the honourable magiſtrates 

of the provinces. In this claſs, the procon- 

5 ſals of Aſia, Achaia, and Africa, claimed a 

pre - eminence, which was yielded to the 

remembrance of their ancient dignity, and 
the appeal from their tribunal to that of the 

praefects was almoſt the only mark of their 

dependence. But the civil government of 

the empire wus diſtributed into thirteen great 

IOC ES ES, each of which equalled the juſt 
meaſure of a powerful kingdom. The firſt of 

theſe dioceſes was ſubject to the juriſdiction 

of the count of the eaſt; and we may convey 

ſome idea of the importance and variety of 
bis functions., by obſerving, that ſix hundred 
apparitors were employed in his immediate 
office. The place of Auguſtal praefe of Egypt 
was no longer filled by a Roman knight; but 

the name was retained; and the extraordinary 

powers which the ſituation of the country, 

and the temper of the inhabitants, had once 

made indiſpenſable, was ſtill continued to the 

governor. The eleven remaining dioceſes, 

of Aſiana, Pontica,, and Thrace; of Macedo- 
nia, Dacia, and Pannonia or Weſtern Illyri- 
cum; of {taly and Africa; of Gaul, Spain and 

Britain, were governed by twelve vicars, 
or vice praefeRts, whoſe name ſufficiently ex- 
| plains the nature and dependence of their 
ies. | Ms Es. 

As the ſpirit of jealouſy and oftentation | 
prevailed in the councils of the emperors, 

they proceeded with anxious diligence to di- 
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vide the ſubſtahce, and to multiply the titles 
of power. The vaſt countries which the Ro- 
man conquerors had united under the ſame 
fimple form of adminiſtration, were imper- 
ceptibly crumbled't) into minute fragments; 

till at length the whole empire was diſtributed 
into one hundred and ſixteen provinces, each 
of which ſupported an expenſive and fplendid 


eſtabliſhment. ._ 1 | | 
'.,- From'the time of Commodus to the reign - 
of Conſtantine near one hundred- governors 
might be enumerated, who, with various ſuc- 
ceſs, erected the ſtandard of revolt; and 
though the innocent were too often ſacrifi- 
ced, the guilty might be ſometimes pre ven- 
ted, by the ſuſpicious eruelty of their maſter. 
To ſecure his throne and the public tranquil- 
tity from theſe formidable ſervants, Conſtan- 
tine reſolved to divide the military from the 
civil adminiſtration; and to eſtabliſh, as a 
permanent and profeſſional diſtinction, a pra- 

Rice which had been adopted only as an oc- 

caſional expedient. The ſupreme juriſdiction 
exerciſed by the Praetorian praefect over the 
armies of the empire, was transferred to the 
two maſters general whom he inſtituted, the 

one for the cavalry; the other for the infan- 

5 try; and though each of theſe illuſtrious offi. 
cers was more peculiarly reſponſible for the 
diſcipline 'of thoſe troops 'which were under 

his immediate inſpection, they both indiffe- 
rently commanded: in the field the ſeveral bo- 
dies, whether of horſe_ or foot, which were 
united in the ſame army. Their number was 
ſoon doubled by the diviſion of the eaſt and 

) xerſplitiert. 1 
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weſt; and as ſeparate generals of the ſame 
rank and title were appointed on the four im- 
portant frontiers of the Rhine, of the Upper 
and the Lower Danube, and of the Euphrates, 
the defence of the Roman empire was at length 
committed to eight maſters general of the ca- 
valry and infantry. Under their orders, thirty- 
five military commanders were ſtationed in 
the provinces: three in Britain, fix in Gaul, 
one in Spain, one in Italy, five on the Upper, 
and four on the Lower Danube; in Aſia eight, 
three in Egypt, and four in Africa. The tit- 
les of counts, and dukes, by which they were 
properly diſtinguiſhed, have obtained in mo- 
dern languages a vor different ſenſe,  ''1 1 1 
In the various ſtates of ſociety, armies 
are. recruited from very different motives: 
Barbarians are urged by the love of war; 
the citizens of a free republic may be promp- 
ted by a principle of duty; the ſubjects, or 
at leaſt the nobles of a monarchy, are anima- 
ted by a ſentiment. of honour; but the timid 
and luxurious inhabitants of a declining. em- 
3 be allured into the ſervice by the 
hopes of profit, or compelled by the dread 
. of puniſhment. The reſources of the Roman 

treaſury were exhauſted by the encreaſe of 
Pay, by the repetition of donatives, and by 
the invention of new emoluments and indul- 
gences, which, in the opinion of the provin- 
cial youth, might compenſate the hardſhips 
and dangers of a military life. However, . 
ſuch was the horror for the profeſſion of a 
ſoldier, which had affected the minds of the 
degenerate Romans, that many of the youth 
of Italy, and the proyinces, choſe to cut 0 
82 115 | the 
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the ſingers of their right hand to eſcape from 


being preſſed into the ſervice; . and this ſtrange 
expedient was, ſo commonly practiſed, as to 
deſerve the ſevere animadverſiom of the 


laws, and a peculiar name in the Latin 


lan guage. 7 


> i FT, A © 34 434.5 Fob 3405 * 13 N 5 9 
I he introduction of Barbarians into the 


Roman armies became every day more uni- | 


verſal, more neceſſary, and more. fatal. The 


moſt daring of the Scythians, of the Goths, 


and of the Germans, who delighted in war 


and who found it more profitable to defenc 
than to ravage the provinces, were enrolled, 
not only in the auxiliaries of their reſpective 


nations, but in the legions themſelves, and 


among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Palatine 


troops. As they freely mingled with the 


ned to deſpiſe their manners, and to imitate | 


their arts. The Barbarian - ſoldiers who dif- 
played any military talents, were advanced, 
Without exception, to the moſt important 
commands; and the names of the tribunes, of 
the counts and dukes, and of the generals 
themſelves, betray a foreign origin, which 
they no longer condeſcended to difguiſe, 


They were often entruſted with the eondu& 


of a war againſt their countrymen ;, and though 


moſt of them preferred the ties u) of allegian- 
ce to thoſe of blood, they did not always 


avoid the guilt, or at leaſt the ſuſpicion, of 


8 4 , 


) Bande. 


Hhuolding a treaſonable correſpondence with the 


enemy, of inviting his invaſion, or of ſpa- 
ring his retreat. The camps and the palace 
of the {on of Conſtantine, were governed by 


209 
the powerful faction of the Franks, who pre- 
ſerved the ſtrifteſt connection with each other, 
and with their country, and who reſented 
every perſonal affront as a national indignity. 
When the tyrant Caligula was ſuſpected of an 
intention to inveſt a very extraordinary can- 
didate with the conſular: robes, the {acrile- 
gious profanation' would have ſcarcely excited 
leſs aſtoniſhment, if, inſtead of a horſe, the 
nohleſt chieftain of Germany or Britain had 
been the object of his choice. The revolu- 
tion of three centuries had produced ſo re- 
markable a change in the prejudices; of the 
people, that, with the public. approbation, 
Conftantine ſhewed his ſucceſſors the example 
of beſtowing the honours of the conſulf hip 
on the barbarians, who, by their merit and 
ſervices, had deſerved to be ranked among 
the firſt of the Romans. ++ NETS 
Heſides the magiſtrates and generals, 
who at a diſtance from the court diffuſed' their 
_ delegated authority over the provinces and 
armies, the emperor conferred the rank of 
Illuſtrious on ſeven of his more immediate ſer- 
vants, to whoſe fidelity he entruſted his ſa- 
fety, or his counſels, of his. treaſures. 'The . 
private apartments of the palace were gover- 
ned by a favourite ennuch, who, in the lan- 
guage of that age, was ſtyled the praepoſitus 
or praefect of the ſacred bed- chamber. His 
duty was to attend the emperor in his hours 
of ſtate, or in thoſe of amuſement, and to 
perform about his perſon all thoſe menial *) 
ſervices, which can only derive their ſplendor 
I) geringfugige. e 
Neuer Engl. Geogr. Leſeb. 2. Th. O 
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from the influence of royalty. Under a 
prince who deſerved to reign, the great 
chamberlain (for ſuch we may call him) was 
an uſeful and humble domeſtic ; but an artful 
domeſtic, who improves every occaſion of 
unguarded confidence, will inſenſibly acquire 
Over a feeble mind that aſcendant which 
barſh Y) wiſdom. and uncomplying virtue can 
ſeldom obtain. The degenerate grandſons of 
'Theodofius, who were inviſible to their ſub- 


Jets, and contemptible to their enemies, ex- 


alted the praefects of their bed - chamber 
above the heads of all the miniſters of the pala- 
ce; and even his deputy, the firſt of the ſplen- 
did train of ſlaves who waited in the preſence, 
was thought worthy to rank before the repecta- 
ble proconſuls of Greece or Afia, © — 
A A people elated by pride, or ſoured 2) 
by diſcontent, are ſeldom qualified to form 
a juſt eſtimate of their actual fituation. The 
ſubjects of Conſtantine were incapable of di- 
ſcerning the decline of genius and manly vir- 
tue, which ſo far degraded them below the 
_ dignity of their anceſtors; but they could 

feel and lament the rage of tyranny, the re- 
laxation of diſcipline, and the encreaſe of 
taxes. The impartial hiſtorian, who acknow- 
ledges the juſtice of their complaints, will ob- 
ſerve ſome favourable - circumſtances which 
tended to alleviate the miſery of their condi- 
tion. The threatening tempeſt of Barbarians, 
which ſo ſoon ſubyerted the foundations of 
Roman greatneſs, was ftill repelled, or ſu- 
ſpended, on the frontiers. . The arts of luxu- 
ry and literature were cultivated, and on 
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elegant pleaſures of ſociety were enjoyed 


by the inhabitants of a conſiderable portion 


of the globe. The forms, the pomp, and 
the expence of the civil adminiſtration. contri- 
buted to reſtrain the irregular licence of the 


ſoldiers; and although the laws were violated 


by power, or perverted by ſubtlety. ,. the ſage 
principles of the Roman juriſprudetice preſer- 
ved a ſenſe of order and equity, unknown to 
the deſpotic governments of the eaſt. The 


rights of mankind might derive ſome prote- 


ction from religion and philoſophy; and the 
name of freedom, which could no longer 


alarm, might ſometimes admoniſh, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Auguſtus that they did not reign 


over a nation of Slaves or Barbarians. 


Von dem Charafter Conſtantin s des Groſsen. 
| Fortſetzumg ſeiner Regierungog geſchicite. 


The character of a rince who removed 


the ſeat of empire, and introduced. ſuch im- 
portant changes into the civil and religious 
conſtitution” of his country, has fixed the at- 
tention, and divided the opinions,. of man- 
kind. By the grateful zeal of the Chriſtians, 
the deliverer of the church has been Krone! 
ted with every attribute of a hero, and even 

of a ſaint; while the diſcontent of the van- 
quiſhed party has compared Conſtantine to 
the moſt abhorred of thoſe tyrants, who, by 
their vice and weakneſs, dishonoured the Im- 
perial purple. The, vain attempt to blend, 
ſuch diſcordant-colours, and to reconcile ſuch. 
inconſiſtent qualities, would produce a figure 
monſtrous rather than human, unleſs it is 
Viewed 1 in its 1 _ diſtin lights, by a 
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careful ſeparation of the different periods of 
the reign of Conſtantine, the (concluſion of 
which degraded him from the rank he had ac- 
quired among the moſt deſerving of the Ro- 
JJJJͤ;õͤ⁵ OH TIT OO DT At 
In the life of Auguſtus, we behold the 
tyrant of the republic, converted, almoſt by 
imperceptible degrees, into the father of his 
; country and of human kind. In that of Con- 
ſtantine, we may contemplate a hero, who 
had fo long inſpired his ſubjects with love, 
and his enemies with terror, degenerating 
into a cruel and diſſolute monarch, corrupted 
by his fortune, or raiſed by conqueſt, above 
the neceſſity of diſſimulation. The general 
peace which he maintained during the laſt 
Fourteen, years of his reign, (323 — 337) 
Was a period of apparent ſplendor rather than 
of real proſperity; and the old age of Con- 
ſtantine was diſgraced by the oppoſite yet re- 
concileable vices of rapaciouſneſs and prodi- 
ality. A ſecret but univerſal decay was felt 
in every part of the public adminiſtration, and 
the emperor himſelf, though he ftill retained 
the-obedience, loft the eſteem, of his ſubjects. 
The dreſs and manners, Which, towards the 
decline of life, he choſe to affect, ſerved only 
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to degrade him in the eyes of mankind. 
An impartial narrative of the executions, 
or rather murders, which ſullied ) the decli- 
ning age of Conſtantine, ſuggeſts the idea of 
a prince, Who could facrifice without reluc- 
tante the laws of juſtice, and the feelings of 
nature, to the dittates either of his paſſions 5 
FF 88 
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Merkoird gleiten aus dem Privatleben ee 
tin 's des Groſsen. 


The ſame fortune which ſo invariably 
followed the ſtandard of Conſtantine, ſeemed 
to ſecure the hopes and comforts of his dome- 
ſtic life. Beſides the females, and the allies 
of the Flavian houſe, ten or twelve males, 
to whom the language of modern courts 
would apply the title of princes of the blood, 
ſeemed, according to the order of their birth, 


to be deſtined either to inherit 'or to ſupport” 


the throne of Conſtantine. But in leſs than 
thirty years, this numerous and encreaſing 
family was reduced to the perſons of Conſtan- 
tius and Julian, who alone ſurvived a ſeries 


of crimes and calamities; ſuch as the tragic 


2 have deplored in the devoted line of 
'clops and of Cadmus. | 


Criſpus the eldeſt ſon of Conſtantine, oY 


the preſumptive heir of the empire, is repre- 
ſented by impartial. hiſtorians as an.. amiable 
and accompliſhed youth. At the age of ſe- 
venteen, he was inveſted with the title of 
Caeſar, and the adminiſtration of the Gallic 
provinces, where the inroads. of the Germans 


gave him an early occaſian of ſignalizing his, 


military proweſs, b). In the civil war which 
broke, out ſoon. afterwards, „the father and 


ſon divided their powers, and the latter di- 


9 0 bis valour in forcing the ſtreights of 
Helleſpont. The dangerous merits of Criſ- 
pus ſoon. excited the attention of Conſtantine, 
bo, both as a father and as a king, was im- 
| pabient; of an equal. Inſtead of IE de" = to 
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ſecure the allegiance of his ſon, by the gene- 
rous ties of confidence and gratitude, he re- 
ſolved to prevent the miſchiefs which might 
be apprehended from diſſatisfied ambition. 


nder ſuch painful circumſtances, the royal 


youth might not always be able to compoſe 


bis behaviour, or ſuppreſs his diſcontent; and 
We may be aſſured, that he was encompaſſed 
by a train of indiſcreet or perfidious follo- 


Wers, . who aſliduously ſtudied to inflame, 
and who were perhaps inſtructed to betray, 


- © the unguarded warmth of his reſentment... 


i 


225. An edict of Conſtantine publiſhed about. 
this time, manifeſtly indicates his real or 


affected . ſuſpicions , that a ſecret conſpiracy 
had been formed againſt his perſan and go- 


— 


The time was now. arrived for celebra- 


ting the auguſt ceremony of the twentieth 


year of the reign of Conſtantine; and the em- 


rok, e e eee 


rom Nicomedia to Rome, where the moſt 


ſplendid preparations. had been made for his 
reception. Every eye, and every tongue, 
. affected to expreſs their ſenſe of the general' 
Happineſs, and the veil of ceremony and diſſi- 


mulation. was drawn from a while over the 


_ darkeſt deſigns of revenge and murder. In 
the midſt of the feſtival, the unfortunate Criſ- 


ror, who aid aſide the tenderneſs of a father, 
without aſſuming the equity of a judge. The 
examination was ſhort and private; and as 


pus was 3 by order of the empe- 


it was thought decent to conceal the fate of 


the young prince from the eyes of the Ro- 


man people, he was ſent under a ſtrong guard 
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tot Pola, in Iſtria, where, ſoon afterwards, 
he was put to death, either by the hand of the 
executioner, or by the more gentle operation 
of poiſon. 5 Fu ; On 

The innocence of Criſpus was fo univer- 
fally acknowledged, that the modern Greeks, 
who adore the memory of their founder, are 
reduced to palliate ©) the guilt of a parricide, 
which the common feelings of human nature 
forbade them to juſtify. If we conſult the 
more ancient and authentic writers, they will | 
inform us, that Conſtantine atoned for the - * 
murder of an mnocent ſon by the execution, 
perhaps, of a guilty wife. They afcribe the 
misfortunes. of Criſpus to the arts of his ſtep- 
mother Fauſta, whoſe. implacable hatred, or 

_ whoſe diſappointed love, renewed in the pa- 

_ lace of Conſtantine the ancient tragedy of Hip- 
_polytus and of Phaed ea. 
By the death of Criſpus, the inheritanee 

of the empire feemed to devolve on the three. 
ſons of Fauſta, Conſtantine, Conſtantins and 
Conſtans. Theſe young prinees were ſaccef- 
fively inveſted with the title of Caefar; and 
the dates of their promotion may be referred 
to the tenth, the twentieth , and the tbirtieth 
Fears of the reign of their father. This con- 
duct, though it tended to multiply the future 
maſters of the Roman world, might be excu- 
fed by the partiality of paternal affection; but 
it is not eaſy to underſtand the motives of 
the emperor, when he endangered the ſafety 
both of his family and of his people, by the 
unneceſſary elevation of his two nephews. 
Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former 
e) beminteln. B ionhetth in 
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Was raiſed, by the title of Caefar, to an 
equality with his couſins, In favour of the 
latter, Conſtantine invented the new and ſin- 
gular appellation of Nohiliſimus; to which he 
annexed the flattering diſtinction of a robe of 
purple and gold. IS 
The whole empire was deeply intereſted 

in the education of theſe five youths, the ack- 
nowledged ſucceſſors of Conſtantine, whoſe 
indulgence admitted them, at a very tender 
age, to ſhare the adminiſtration of the em- 
- Pire. As they advanced in years and expe- 
rience, the limits of their authority were in- 
ſenſibly enlarged: but the emperor always re- 
ſerved for himſelf the title of Auguſtus; and 
while he ſhewed the Caeſars to the armies and 
provinces, he maintained every part of the 
empire in equal obedience to its ſupreme head. 
The tranquillity of the laſt fourteen years of 
his reign was ſcarcely interrupted by the con- 
temptible inſurrection of a camel- driver in 
the iſland of Cyprus, or by the active part 
which the policy of Conſtantine engaged him 
to aſſume in the wars of the Goths and Sar- 


matians. | 
= Beſchluſs der Regierangogeſchidite Conſtantin's des 


| rofsen. 

By chaſtiſing the pride of the Goths, and 
by accepting the homage of a ſuppliant na- 
tion d), Conſtantine aſſerted the, majeſty of 
C CN gt „ 2 1 the 
d) According to the maxims adopted by Probus and 
is ſucceffors, the offers of a Barbarian colony had 
been eagerly accepted, and a competent portion 
of lands in the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, 
Macedonia and Italy had been aſſigned for the ha- 

bitation and ſubſiſtence of 200,000 Sarmatians. 
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the Roman empire; and the ambaſſadors of 
Aethiopia, Perſia, and the moſt remote coun- . 
tries of India, congratulated the peace 
and proſperity of his government. If he re- 
ckoned, among the favours of fortune, the 
death of his eldeſt fon, and perhaps of his 
wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of 
private as well as public felicity, till the thir- 
tieth year of his reign; a period which none 
of his predeceilors, ſince Auguſtus, had been 
permitted, to celebrate. Conſtantine furvi- 
ved that ſolemn feſtival about ten months; 
and, at the mature age of ſixty - four, 
after a ſhort illneſs, he ended his me- 4.9. 
morable life at Nicomedia, whither he ah 
. had retired for the benefit of the air, and 
With the hope of recriuting his exhauſted 
ſtrength by the uſe of warm baths. 
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 tin's des Groſsen. 
. voice of the dying emperor had recom- 
© mended the care of his funeral to the piet 

- of Conſtautius; and that prince, by the vici- 
nity of his eaſtern ſtation, could eaſily pre- 
vent the diligence of his brothers, who reſi- 
died in their diſtant government of Italy and 
Gaul. Soon after his arrival the ſpirit, and 
even the forms of legal proceedings were re- 
peatedly violated in a promiſcuous maſfacre, 
which involved the two uncles of Canſtan- 
tius, ſeven of his couſins, of whom Dalma- 

tius and Hannibalianus were the moſt illu. 

ſtrious etc. If it were neceſſary to aggravate 

the horrors of this bloody ſcene, we might 

add, that Conſtantius himſelf had eſpouſed the 

daughter of his uncle Julius, and that he had 

| beſtowed his ſiſter in marriage on his couſin 
Hannibalianus. 
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"er, he 


The maſſacre of the Flavian race was ſac- 
ceeded by a new diviſion of the provinces; 
Which was ratified in a perſonal interview of 
5 the three brothers. 
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Peorſiſcher Krieg. . 
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While the martial nations of Europe fol- 
lowed the ſtandards of his brothers, Conſtan- 
tius, at the head of the effeminate troops 
of Afia, was left to ſuſtain the weight of the 
Perfian war. At the deceaſe of Conſtantine, . 
the throne of the eaſt was filled by Sapor, 
fon of Hormiſdas, and grandſon, of Narfes, 
who after the victory of Galerius, had hum- 
bly eonfeſſed the ſuperiority of the Roman po- 
wer. The ambition of Sapor, to whom his 
enemies aſcribe the virtues of a ſoldier and a 
ſtateſman, was animated by the deſire of re- 
venging the diſgrace of his fathers, and of 
wreſting from the hands of the Romans the 
five provinces beyond the Tigris. The mili- 

tary fame of Conſtantine, and the real or ap- 
parent ſtrength of his government, ſuſpended 
the attack; and while the hoſtile conduct of 
Sapor provoked the reſentment, his artful ne. 
gociations amuſed the patience of the Imperial - © 
. eourt. The death of Conſtantine was the fig- 
nal of war, and the actual condition of the 
Syrian and Armenian frontier, ſeemed to en- 
eburage the Perſians by the proſpect & a rich 
ſpoil, and an eaſy conqueſt. The example of 
the maſſacres of the palace, diffuſed a ſpirit 
of licentiouſneſs and ſedition among the troops 
of the eaſt, who were no longer reſtrained 
by their habits of obedience to a veteran com- 
mander. By the prudence of Conſtantius, 
who, from the interview with his brothers 
in] Pannonia, immediately haſtened to the 
banks of the Euphrates, the legions were 

gradually reſtored to a ſenſe of duty and di- 

lcipline; but the ſeaſon of anarchy had per- 
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mitted Sapor to form the ſiege of Niſibis, and 
to occupy ſeveral of the, moſt. important for. 
treſſes of Meſopotamia, In Armenia, the re- 
'nowned 7:ridates had long enjoyed, the peace 
and glory. which he deſerved by bis valour 
and fidelity to the cauſe of Rome. The firm 
alliance which he maintained with Conſtantine, 
was. productive of ſpiritual as well as of tem- 
poral benefits: by the converſion of Tiridates, 
the character of a ſaint was applied to that of 
a hero, the Chriſtian faith was preached and 
eſtabliſhed from the Euphrates to the ſhores 
of the Caſpian, and Armenia was-attached to 
the empire by the double ties of policy and 
of religion. CES ee ere coir tyr 
The fortune of the Armenian monarchy 
expired with Tiridates. His lawful heir was 
driven into exile, the Chriſtian prieſts ;were 
either murdered or expelled from their chur- 


ches, the barbarous tribes of Albania were ſo- 


licited to deſcend; from their mountains; and 
two of the moſt powerful governors, uſur- 

ing the enſigns or the powers of royalty, 
implored the aſſiſtance of Sapor, and opened 
the gates of their cities to the Perſian garri- 
ſons. The Chriſtian party had recourſe to the 
piety of Conſtantius, and after the troubles 
had continued about three years, Choſroes the 
ſon of 7iridates, was reſtored to the throne 
⁵0 „0 oo 2:5 ra 
But the Romans derived more honour 
than advantage from this revolution. Unes 
qual to the fatigues of war, averſe to the ſo- 
ciety, of mankind, Choſroes withdrew from 
his capital to a retired palace, which he had 
built on the banks of the river Eleutherus ; 
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and to ſecure his inglorious eaſe; he ſubmit⸗ 


ted to the conditions of Peace which Sapor | 
condeſcended: to impoſe. - 

During the long period of the reign of 
Conſtantius, (337-360) the provinces of the 
eaſt were afflicted bythe calamities of the Per- 
ſian war. The irregular incurſions of the 


light troops alternately ſpread terror and de- 


vaſtation beyond the Tigris, and beyond the 


Euphrates, from the gates of Cteliphon to 


thoſe of Antioch ; and this active ſervice Was 
performed by the Arabs of the deſert, who 
were divided in their intereſt and affections; 
ſome of their independent chiefs being enliſted 


in the party of Sapor, whilſt others had en- 
gaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor. 


The more grave and important operations of 
the war were conducted with equal vigour; 


and the armies of Rome and Perſia encounte- 


red each other in nine bloody fields, in two 
of which Conſtantius himfelf commanded in 


perſon. ' The event of the day was moſt com- 


monly adverſe to the Romans. In the 
batte of Singara , their imprudent va · * * 


1our had almoſt atchieved a ſignal and 3 
_ deciſive victory; but the prudent Sapor' wat- 


ched the moment of victofy, and the ſince- 
rity of hiſtory declares, that the Romans 
were Glas hed with a dreadful ſlaughter. 


Belagerung der Stadt Ni ifibis. 


. advantages might attend the 
arms of Sapor'in the field, though nine re- 
peated victories diffuſed among the nations 
the 0 of his valour and n , he could 

: not 
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not hope to ſucceed in the execution of his 
deſigns, while the fortified towns of Meſopo- 
tamia, and above all, the ſtrong and ancient 
city of Niſibis, remained in the poſſeſſion of 
the Romans. In the ſpace of twelve „Ears, 
Niſibis, which, ſince the time of Lucullus, 
had been deſer vedly eſteemed the bulwark of 
the eaſt ſuſtained three memorable ſieges 
againſt. the power of Sapor; and the diſap- 
pointed monarch was thrice repulſed with loſs 
and ignomi xx. . 
Notwithſtanding the diſappointment of his 
hopes, and the, loſs. of more than twenty 
thouſand men, Sapor ſtill. preſſed the redu- 
ion of Niftbis with an obſtinate firmneſs, 
which could have yielded only to the neceſ- 
fity of defending the eaſtern, provinces of 
Perſia againſt a formidable inyaſion of the 
Maſſagetae. Alarmed by this intelligence, he 
haſtily ine the ſiege, and marthed 
With rapid diligence from the banks of the 
Tigris to thoſe of the Oxus. The danger and 
Aiffieulties of the Scythian war engaged him 
ſoon afterwards to conclude, or at leaſt to 
. Obſerve, a truce with the Roman emperor, 
which was equally grateful to both princes; 
as Conſtantius himſelf, after the deaths of his. 
two brothers, was involved, by the re. 
volutions of the weſt, in a civil conteſt, 
Which required and ſeemed to exceed the 
moſt vigorous exertion of his undivided 
ſtrengtnh. | 5 „ 
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Schickſa! Conflantin's des jungern, und 
ſeines Bruders Conſtans, auf dem Romiſchen 
ws aiſerthron, | 5 
After the partition of the empire, three 
years had ſcarcely elapſed, before the ſons of 
Conſtantine ſeemed impatient to convince 
mankind that they were incapable of conten- 
ting themſelves with the dominions «+ 
which they were unqualified to govern, 4. B. 
After a tedious and fruitleſs negociation, ? 
the eldeſt of thoſe princes e), at the head of 
a tumultuary band, ſuited for rapine rather 
than for conqueſt, ſuddenly broke into the 
' _ Fdominions of Conſtans, by the way of the Ju- 
| lian Alps, and the country round Aquileia 
felt the firſt effects of his reſentment.” The 
meaſures of Conſtans, who then "reſided in 
Dacia, were directed with more prudence 
and ability. On the news of his brother's in- 
vaſion, he detached a ſele& and diſciplined 
body of his IIllyrian troops, propoſing to fol- 
low them in perſon with the remainder of his 
forces. But the conduct of his lieutenants . 
| ſoon terminated the unnatural conteſt, By 
the artful appearances of flight, Conſtantine 
was betrayed into an ambuſcade, which had 
been concealed in a wood, where the Taſh 
youth, with a few attendants,' was ſurpriſed, 
ſurrounded, - and ſlain. His body, after it 
bad been found in the obſcure ſtream of the 
Alfa obtained the honours of an Imperial ſe- 
pulere; but his provinces” transferred their 
allegiance to the conqueror, who, refuſing 
to admit his elder brother Conſtantius to any 
8 N harre 


0) conſiantin der jangere. 
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ſhare in theſe new acquiſitions, maintained 
the undiſputed poſſeſſion of more than two- 
thirds of the Roman Empire. 8 19 
Ihe fate of Conſtans himſelf was de- 
layed f) about ten years longer, and the re- 
venge of his brother's death was reſerved for 
the more ignoble hand of a domeſtic traitor. 
The pernicious tendency 8) of the ſyſtem in- 
troduced by Conſtantine, was diſplayed in 
the feeble adminiſtration of his ſons; who, 
; by their vices and weakneſs, ſoon loſt the 
eſteem and affections of their people. The 
pride aſſumed by Conſtans, from the unme- 
rited ſucceſs of his arms, was rendered more 
contemptible by his want of abilities and ap- 
plication. His fond 3 towards ſome 
German captives, diſtinguiſhed only by the 
charms of youth, was an object of ſcandal to 
the people; and Magnentius, an ambitious 
ſoldier, who was himſelf of Barbarian extra- 
Ction, was encouraged by the public diſcon- 
tent to aſſert the honour of the Roman name. 
He became maſter of the troops and treaſure 
of the palace and city of Autun, where the 
court of Gaul then reſided. By his ſecrecy 
and diligence, Magnentius entertained ſome 
hopes of ſurpriſing' the perſon of Conſtans, 
who was purſuing in the adjacent foreſt his 
favourite amuſement of hunting, or perhaps 
ſome pleaſures of a more private and criminal 
nature. The rapid progreſs of fame allowed 
him, however, an inſtant for flight, though 
the deſertion of his ſoldiers and ſubjeéts de- 
prived him of the power of reſiſtance. Be- 
fore he could reach a ſea - port in Spain, 
. %%% Waere 
f) verzdgert. 2) Abjiclt, Zweck, Folge. 
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where he intended to embark, he Was Over. 


taken near Helena, at the foot of the Pyre- 


nees, by a party of light cavalry, whoſe chief, 
regardleſs of the ſanctity of a temple, execu- 
ted his commiſſion by the murder of 4. 5 
the ſon of Conſtantine. | 350. 


| 


Conſtantius behauptet, nach dem Tode ſeiner 


Briider , die Alleinherrſchaft iiber das Romiſche 
Reich, wider die beiden Uſurpatews Mag nen- 
 tius und Vetranio 


As ſoon as the death of Conſtans had de- 


cided the eaſy but important revolution, the 
example of the court of Autun was imitated 
by the provinces of the weſt. The authority 
of Magnentius was acknowledged through the 
hole extent of the two great praefectures of 
Gaul and Italy; and the uſurper prepared, by 
every act of oppreſſion, to collect a treaſure, 
which might diſcharge the obligation of an im-. 
menſe donative, and ſupply the expences of 
a civil war. Shy 3 3 
The martial countries of Illyricum, from 
the Danube to the extremity of Greece, had 
long obeyed the government of /etranio, an 


aged general, beloved for the ſimplicity of 


his manners, and who had acquired ſome re. 
putation by his experience and ſervices in war. 
Attached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude, 
to the houſe of Conſtantine, he immediately 
gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the only fſur- 
viving ſon of his late maſter, that he would 
expoſe, with unſhaken fidelity, his perſon and 
his troops, to inflict a juſt revenge on the trai- 


tors of Gauk, But the legions of Vetranio 


were ſeduced, rather than provoked, by the 
Neues Engl. Geogr, Leſeb. 2. Th, P exam- 
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example of rebellion ; their leader n betra- 
yed a want of firmneſs, or a want of lincerity ; 
and his ambition derived a ſpecious pretence 
from the. approbation of the princeſs Conſtan- 
tina. That cruel and aſpiring woman, who 
had obtained from the great Conſtantine her fa- 
ther the rank of Auguſta, placed the diadem 
with her own hands on the head of the Illy- 
rian general; and ſeemed to expect from his 
victory, the accompliſhment of thoſe unboun- 
ded hopes, of which ſhe had been diſappoin- 
ted by the death of her huſband Hannibalia- 
nus *). Perhaps it was without the conſent 
of Conſtantina, that the new emperor formed 
a neceſſary, though diſhonourable, alliance 
With the uſurper of the weſt, whoſe purple 
was fo recently ſtained with. her brother's 
blood. 
he intelligence of theſe important events, 
which o e allocted the honour and ſafe- 
ty 
92 Zur Ueberſicht der Familie Conſtantin? s des Groſen 


dient, bei dieſer Gelegenheit, folgende * 
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ty of the Imperial houſe, recalled the arms of 
Conſtantius from the inglorious proſecution 
of the Perſian war. He recommended the care 
of the eaſt to his lieutenants, and afterwards 
to his couſin Gallus, whom he raiſed from a 
priſon to a throne; and marched towards Eu-' 
rope, with a mind agitated by the confli& of 
hope and fear, of grief and indignation. 13 
The policy of the eaſtern emperor was 
directed to diſunite his antagoniſts, and to ſe- 
parate the forces of Illyricum from the cauſe 
of rebellion. It was an eaſy taſk to deceive 
the frankneſs and ſimplicity of Vetranio, who, 
fluctuating ſome time between the oppoſite 
views of honour and intereſt, diſplayed to 
the world the inſincerity of nis temper, and 
was inſenſibly engaged i in the ſnares h) of an 
artful negociation. : 
„ approaching conteſt with Magnentius 
was of a more ſerious and bloody kind. The 
tyrant advanced by rapid marches to encoun- 
ter Conſtantius, and during the greater part 
of the ſummer, ſhewed himſelf maſter | 
of the field. At length the battle of RL 
Murſa i) decided the fate of the two con- * 
tending parties. The ſignal victory which 
Conſtantins obtained is attributed to the arms 
of his cavalry. The number of the ſlain was 
computed at fifty - four thouſand men, and 
the ſlaughter of the conquerors was more 

conſiderable than that of the vanquiſhed; a 
circumſtance which proves the obſtinacy of 
the conteſt, and juſtifies the obſervation of 
an ancient writer, that the forces of the em- 
pire were conſumed | in the fatal battle of Mur- 
P'2 ; {ay 

h) Falltricke, 1) das heutige Efſek. INE; 
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fa, by the loſs of a veteran army, ſufficient 
to defend the frontiers, or to add new tri- 


* 


umphs to the glory of Rome. 


hs 


The approach of winter ſupplied the in- 
dolence of Conftantius with ſpecious reaſons 
for deferring the proſecution of the war till 
the enſuing ſpring. Magnentius had fixed his 
reſidence in the city of Aquileja, and ſhewed 
a ſeeming reſolution to diſpute. the paſſage of 
the mountains and moraſſes which fortified the 
confines of the Venetian province. The ſurpri- 
ſal ) of acaſtle in the Alps by the ſecret march 
of the Imperialiſts, could ſcarcely have deter- 

ined him to relinquiſh the poſſeſſion of Italy, 
if the inclinations of the people had ſupported 
the cauſe of their tyrant. But the memory 
of the cruelties exerciſed by his miniſters, af. 
ter the unſucceſsful revolt of Nepotian, had left 
adeep impreſſion of horror and reſentment on 
the minds of the Romans, That raſh youth, 
the ſon of the princeſs Eutropia, and the nephew 
of Conſtantine, had feen with indignation the 
ſceptre of the Weſt uſurped by a perfidious bar- 
barian. Arming a deſperate troop of ſlaves 
and gladiators, he overpowered the feeble 
ard of the domeſtic tranquillity of Rome, 
ręceived the homage of the fenate, and aſſu- 
ming the title of Auguſtus, precariouſly reig- 
ned during a tumult of twenty - eight days. 
The march of fome regular forces put an end 

to his ambitious hopes: the rebellion was ex- 
tinguiſhed in the blood of Nepotian, of his 
mother Eutropia, and of his adherents; and 
the proſcription was extended to all who had 

„ e e 

k) Ueberrumpelung. | 
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contracted a fatal alliance with the name and 
family of Conſtantine. 

But as ſoon as Conſtantius, after the battle 
of Murſa, became maſter of the ſea- coaſt. of 
Dalmatia, a band of noble exiles, who had 
ventured to equip a fleet in ſome harbour of 
the Hadriatic, ſought protection and revenge 
in his victorious camp. By their ſecret intel- 
ligence with their countrymen, Rome and the 

Italian cities were perſuaded to diſplay the ban- 

ners of Conſtantius or. their walls. The grate- 
ful veterans, enriched by the liberality of the 
father, ſignalized their gratitude and loyalty 
to the ſon. The cavalry, the legions, and 

the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oath of 
allegiance to Conſtantius; and the uſurper, 
alarmed by the general deſertion, was com- 
pelled, with the remains of his faithful troops, 
to retire beyond the Alps into the provinces 
of Gaul. | 


Alt length, in the bloody combat of Mount 
Seleucus, the title of Rebels was irrevocably 
fixed on the party of Magnentius. He was 
unable to bring another army into the field; 
the fidelity of his guards was corrupted; and 
when he appeared in public to animate them 
by his exhortations, he was ſaluted with an 
unanimous ſhout of ,, Long live the emperor 
Conftantius!,, The tyrant, who perceived 
that they were preparing to deſerve pardon 
and rewards by the ſacrifice of the moſt obno- 
xious criminal, prevented their deſign by falling 
on his ſword; a death more eaſy and more 
honourable than he could hope to obtain from 

the hands of an enemy, whoſe revenge would 
DEF "4 wel. have 


on 
have been coloured with the ſpecious pretence 


of juſtice and fraternal piety. „ 
The public tranquillity was confirmed by 
the execution of the ſurviving leaders of a 
guilty and unſucceſsful faction; and as the ti- 
mid are always cruel, the mind of Conſtantius 


Vas inacceſſible to mercy. 


Hs aſtratenregiment. 

The divided provinces of the empire we- 

re again united by the victory of Conſtantius; 
but as that feeble prince was deſtitute of per- 
ſonal merit, either in peace or war; as he fea- 
red his generals, and diſtruſted his miniſters ; 
the triumph of his arms ſerved only to eſta- 
bliſh the reign of the eunuchs over the Roman 
world. The averſion and contempt which 
mankind. has ſo unifqrmly entertained for that 
imperfect ſpecies, appears to have degraded 
their character, and to have rendered them al- 
moſt as incapable as they were ſuppoſed to be, 
of conceiving any generous ſentiment, or of 
performing any Worthy action. But the eu- 
nuchs were ſkilled in the arts of flattery and 
Intrigue; and they alternately governed the 
mind of Conſtantine by his fears, his indolen- 
ce, and his vanity, Whilſt he viewed in a 
deceitful mirror the fair appearance of public 
_ proſperity, he ſupinely permitted them to in- 
tercept the complaints of the injured provin- 
_ ces, to accumulate immenſe treaſures by the 
| fale of Juſtice and of honours; to diſgrace the 
moſt important dignities, by the promotion 
of thoſe who had purchaſed at their hands 
the powers of oppreſſion, and to gratify their 
reſentment againſt the few independent ſpiri ths 
ewe of | | 93 WhO 
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ho arvogantly refuſed to ſolicit the prote- 
ction of ſlaves. 

Of theſe ſlaves the moſt diſtinguiſ bed 
was the chamberlain Euſebius, who ruled the 
monarch and the palace with ſuch abſolute 
ſway !), that Conſtantius, according to the 
farcafm of an impartial hiſtorian, poſſeſſed ſo. 
me credit with this haughty favourite. By his 
_ artful ſuggeſtions, the emperor was perſuaded 
to ſubſcribe the condemnation of the unfor- 
tunate Gallus, and to add a new crime to the 
Jong liſt of unnatural murders which pollute 
the honour of the houſe of Conſtantine. 


VV. e Sthickſale der beiden Prinzen Gal 15 us 
2nd oj lianus wahrend der Regierung des 
Conſtantius. 
When the two nephews of Conftuntine; 
Gallus and Julian, were ſaved from the fury 


Of the ſoldiers, the former was about twel- 


ve, and the latter about ſix years of age; 
and, as the eldeſt was thought to be of a 


ſickly conſtitution, they obtained with the | 


leſs difficulty a precarious and dependent life, 
from the affected pity of Conſtantius, who 
was ſenſible that the execution of theſe help- 
Jeſs orphans would have been eſteemed, by 


all mankind, an act of the moſt deliberate | 


_ cruelty, Different cities of Iohia and Bithynia 


were aſſigned for the places of their exile and 


education; but, as ſoon as their growing 
Fears excited the jealouſy of the emperor, he 
Judged it more prudent to ſecure thoſe un- 
happy youths in the ſtrong caſtle of Marcel. 
* near Caeſarea. 350 
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At length, however, the emergencies of 
the ſtate compelled the emperor, or rather 
Os his eunuchs, to inveſt Gallus with the 
„title of Caeſar, and to cement this po- 
371. ſitieal connection by bis marriage with 


the princeſs Conſtantina. After a formal in- 


ter view, in which the two princes mutually 
engaged their faith never to undertake any 


thing to the prejudice of each other, they re- 
paired without delay to their reſpective ſta- 


tions. Conſtantius continued his march to- 
wards the Weſt, and Gallus fixed his reſidence 
at Antioch, from whence, with a delegated 
authority, he adminiſtered the five great dio- 


.. ceſes of the eaſtern praefecture. In this fortu- 


nate change, the new Caeſar was not unmind- 
ful of his brother Julian, who obtained the 


honours of his rank, the appearances of liber- 
ty, and the reſtitution of an ample patrimony. 


The writers the moſt indulgent to the 
8 of Gallus are obliged to confeſs that 


the Caeſar Was incapable of reigning. Tranſ- 


ported from a priſon to a throne, he poſſeſ- 


fed neither genius nor application, nor doci- 


lity to.compenſate for the wants of knowled- 
ge and experience. His cruelty was ſometi- 
mes diſplayed in the undifſembled-violence of 
popular or military executions; and was ſo- 


metimes diſguiſed by the abuſe of law, and 


the forms of judicial proceedings. $i 
But Gallus forgot that he was deprivin 


himſelf of his only ſupport, the affection o 


the people; whilſt he furniſhed the malice of 
his enemies with the arms of truth, and af- 
forded the emperor the faireſt pretence of ex- 
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acting the forfeit m) of his purple, and of his 
life. bs | | 55 
But as it appeared dangerous to arreſt 
Gallus in his capital, the ſlow and ſafer arts of 
diſſimulation were practiſed with ſucceſs. The 
frequent and preſſing epiſtles of Conſtantius 
were filled with profeſſions of confidence and 
friendſhip; exhorting the Caeſar to diſcharge 
the duties of bis high ſtation, to relieve his 
colleague from a part of the public cares, and 
to aſſiſt the Weſt by his preſence, his counſels, 
and his arms. TO | 
After a long delay, the reluftant ,, _, 
Caeſar ſet forwards on his journey to- * ©? 
the Imperial court. Arrived at Petovio 354- 
in Pannonia, he was arreſted, ignominiouſly 
ſtripped of the enſings of Caeſar, and hurried 
away to Pola in Iſtria. The horror which he 
felt, was ſoon increaſed by the appearance of 
his implacable enemy the eunuch Euſebius, 
who, with the aſſiſtance of a notary and a tri- 
bune, proceeded to interrogate him concer- 
ning the adminiſtration of the Eaſt, _ 
The emperor, who reviewed with par- 
tial prejudice the minutes of the examination, 
was eaſily convinced, that his own ſafety was 
incompatible with the life of his couſin: the 
ſentence of death was ſigned, diſpatched, and 
executed. „5 LEES 
' _ Beſides the reigning emperor, Julian alo- 
ne ſurvived, of all the numerous poſterity of 
Conftantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his 
royal birth involved him in the diſgrace of Gal- 
lus. From his retirement in the happy coun- 
try of Ionia, he was .conveyed under a e 


wh) die Perwirkung. 
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uard to the court of Milan; where he lan- 
guiſhed above ſeven months, in the continual 
apprehenſion of ſuffering the ſame ignomini- 
ous death, which was daily inflifted, almoſt 
before his eyes, on the friends and adherents 
of his perſecuted family. 
At laſt the emperor thought proper to aſ- 
ſign the city of Athens for the place of his ho- 
nourable exile. As Julian had diſcovered, 
from his earlieſt youth , a propenſity, or ra- 
ther paſſion, for the language, the manners, 
the learning, and the religion of the Greeks, 
he obeyed with pleaſure an order ſo agreeable 
to his wiſhes. Far from the tumult of arms, 
and the treachery of courts, he ſpent ſix 
months amidſt the groves of the academy, in 
a free intercourſe with the philoſophers of the 
age. 


Julian SE cheating ur bin ; durch bes 
\ denkliche Zeitumſiginde veranlaſst. 


Whilſt the hours of Julian were paſſed i in 
ſtudious retirement, the empreſs Euſebia, to 
whoſe ſteady and generous friendſhip he aſcri- 
bes his miraculous deliverance, was not un- 
mindful of the care of his fortune. The death 
of the late Caefar had left Conſtantius in- 
veſted with the ſole command, and oppreſſed 
by the accumulated weight of a mighty empi- 
re. Before the wounds of civil difcord could 
be healed, the provinces of Gaul were over- 
whelmed by a deluge of Barbarians. The Sar- 
matians no longer reſpected the barrier of the 
Danube. The impunity of rapine had increa- 
ſed the boldneſs ind numbers of the wild Iſau- 
rians. Aboye all, the * ret fed 

te 
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ted by victory, again threatened the peace of 
Aſia, and the preſence of the emperor was in- 
diſpenſably required, both in the Weſt, 'and in 
the Eaſt. CoD » 
Poor the firſt time, Conſtantins ſincerely 
acknowledged, that his ſingle ſtrength was 
unequal to ſuch an extent of care and of do- 
minion. Inſenſible to the voice of flattery, 
which aſſured him that his all- powerful vir- 
tue, and celeſtial fortune, would ſtill continue 
to triumph over every obſtacle, he liſtened 
with complacency to the advice of Eu- | D 
ſebia; and it was at length reſolved, 
that Julian, after celebrating his nup- 9M 
tials with Helena, ſiſter of Conſtantius, ſhould 
be appointed, with the title of Caeſar, to 
reign over the countries beyond the Alps. 

The four-and- twenty days which Julian 
ſpent at Milan after his inveſtiture, and the 
firſt months of his Gallic reign, were devo- 
ted to a ſplendid, but ſevere captivity; nor 
could the acquiſition of honour compenſate 
for the loſs of freedom. His ſteps were wat- 
ched, his correſpondence was intercepted; 
and he was obliged, by prudence, to decline 
the viſits of his moſt intimate friends, 


Krieg mit den Marcomannen und  Perſern. 

The protection of the Rhaetian frontier, 
and ſeveral other affairs, detained Conſtantius 
in Italy above eighteen months after the de- 
parture of Julian. Before the emperor retur- 
ned into the Eaſt, he indulged his pride and 
_ curioſity in a viſit to the ancient capital. His 
departure from Rome was haſtened by the 
alarming intelligence of the diſtreſs and dan- 
9 | | ger 
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ger of the Illyrian provinces. The diſtractions 
of civil war, and the irreparable loſs which the 
Roman legions had ſuſtained in the battle of 
Murſa, expoſed thoſe countries, almoſt wi- 
thout defence, to the light cavalry of the Bar- 
barians; and particularly to the inroads of the 
OQuadi. 

The emperor paſſed the Danube on a brid- 
ge of boats, cut in pieces all that encountered 
his march, penetrated into the heart of the 
_ country of the Quadi, and ſeverely retaliated 
the calamities which they had inflicted on the 
Roman province. 

— While the Roman emperor and the Per- 
fian monarch, at the diſtance of three thon- 
ſand miles, defended their extreme limits 
againſt the Barbarians of the Danube and of the 
- Oxus, their intermediate frontier experienced 
the viciſſitudes of a languid war, and a pre- 


carious truce. Sapor, to chaſtiſe a diſobedi- 


ent city, had loſt the flower of his troops, 
and the moſt favourable ſeaſon for conqueſt. 
Thirty thouſand of his veterans had fallen un- 
der the walls of Amida, during the continu- 
_ ance of a ſiege which laſted ſeventy - three 
days; andthe diſappointed monarch returned 


do his capital with affected triumph and ſecret 


mortification. 

4 B. The ſtrength as well as ſpirit of the 
army with which Sapor took the field 
350. jn the enſuing ſpring, was no longer 
equal to the unbounded views of his ambition. 
Inſtead of aſpiring to the conqueſt of the Eaſt, 
he was obliged to content himfelf with the 
reduction of two fortified cities of etope 
| mia, co and Bezabde. Th 
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The defence of the Eaſt againſt the arms of 
Sapor required and would have exerciſed the 


abilities of the moſt conſummate general; and 
it ſeemed fortunate for the ſtate, that it was the 


actual province of the brave Urſicinus, Who 


alone deſerved the confidence of the ſoldiers 
and people. In the hour of danger, Urſici- 
nus was removed from his ſtation by the in- 
trigues of the eunyghs; and the military com- 


mand of the Eaſt was beſtowed, by the ſame - 


iufluence, on Sabinian, a wealthy and ſubtle 


veteran, who had attained the infirmities, 
without acquiring the experience, of age. 
By a ſecond order, which iſſued from the ſame 
jealous and inconſtant counſels, Urſicinus was 
again diſpatched to the frontier of Meſopota- 
mia, and condemned to ſuſtain the labours of 
a war, the honours of which had been trans- 
ferred to his unworthy rival. | 


Amida, was at length taken; its braveſt 
defenders, who had eſcaped the ſword of the 


| Barbarians, died in the Roman camp by the 


hand of the executioner; and Urſicinus him- 
ſelf, after ſupporting the diſgrace of a partial 


enquiry, was puniſhed for the miſconduct of 
Sabinian, by the loſs of his military rank. 


Ihe pride of Conſtantius, and the inge- 
nuity of his courtiers, were at a loſs to diſ- 
cover any materials for. panegyric in the 
events of the Perſian war; while the glory of 
his couſin Julian, to whoſe military command 
he had entruſted the provinces of Gaul, was 


proclaimed to the world in the ſimple and 


conciſe narrative of his exploits. 


Rubens 
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| lian's in Gallien.” 

1 Immediately after Julian had recei- 
ved the purple at Milan, he was ſent 
356. into Gaul, with a feeble retinue of 

three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers. At Vienna, 


' where he paſſed a painful and anxious winter, 


in the hands of thoſe miniſters to whom Con- 
ſtantius had intruſted the direction of his con- 
duct, the Caeſar was informed of the ſiege 
and deliverance of Autun. That large and 
ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall 
and puſillanimous garriſon, was ſaved by the 
generous reſolution of a few veterans, who 
reſumed their arms for the defence! of their 
country. In his march from Autun, through 
the heart of the Gallic provinces, Julian em- 
braced with ardour the earlieſt apportunity of 


ſignalizing his courage. 


After he had repulſed the Alemanni from 


the provinces of the Upper Rhine, he turned 


his arms againſt the Franks, who were ſeated 
nearer to the Ocean on the confines of Gaul 
and Germany; and who, from their numbers, 


and ſtill more from their intrepid valour, had 
ever been eſteemed the moſt formidable of the 


Barbarians. In the month of Decem- 


9. ber Julian attacked a body of fix hun- 


358.  dred Franks, who had thrown themſel- 


ves into two caſtles on the Meuſe. In the 


midſt of that ſevere ſeaſon they ſuſtained, 


with inflexible conſtancy, a ſiege of fifty - four 


days; till at length, exhauſted by hunger, 
and ſatisfied that the vigilance of the enemy 


in breaking the ice of the river, left them no 


al of eſcape, the Franks conſented, for 
| the 
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the firft time, to diſpenſe with the ancient 
law which commanded them to conquer or to 
die. The Caeſar immediately ſent his capti- 
ves to the court of Conſtantius, who accep- 
ting them /as a valuable, preſent, rejoiced in 
the opportunity of adding ſo many heroes to 
| the choiceſt troops of his domeſtic guards. 


The obſtinate reſiſtance of this handful 
of Franks, appriſed Julian of the difficulties 
of the expedition which he meditated for the 
enſuing ſpring, againſt the whole body of the 
nation. His rapid diligence ſurpriſed and aſto- 
 niſhed the active Barbarians. Ordering his 
ſoldiers. to provide themſelves with biſcuit* 
for twenty days, he ſuddenly pitched his camp 
near Tongres, while the enemy ſtill ſuppoſed 
him in his winter quarters of Paris, expe- 
Qing the ſlow arrival of his convoys from 
Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to 
unite or to deliberate, he ſkilfully ſpread his 
tegions from, Cologne to the ocean ; and by 
the terror, as well as by the ſucceſs of his 
arms, ſoon reduced the ſuppliant tribes to 
explore the clemency, and to obey __ com- 
mands, of their conqueror. 


It was not enough for Julian to have de- 
livered the provinces of Gaul from the Bar- 
barians of Germany. He aſpired to emulate 
the glory of the firſt and moſt illuſtrious of 
the emperors; after whoſe example, he com- 
poſed his own commentaries of the Gallic war. 
Caeſar has related, with conſcious pride, the 
manner in which he twice paſſed the Rhine. 
Iulian could boaſt, that before he aſſumed the 
title of Auguſtus „ he had carried the Roman 
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| Eagles b eyond that great river in three ſucceſs- 


ful expeditions. | ? 
I he young hero who ſupported, in Gaul 
the throne of Conſtantius, was not permitted 
to reform the vices of the government; but 


he had courage to alleviate or to pity the dif 


treſs of the people. Unleſs he had been able to 
revive the martial ſpirit of the Romans, or to 
introduce the arts of induſtry and refinement 
among their ſavage enemies, he could not 


entertain any rational hopes of ſecuring the 
public tranquillity, either by the peace or 
| conqueſt of Germany. Yet the victories, of 


Julian ſuſpended, for a ſhort.time, the inro- 
ads of the Barbarians, and delayed the ruin 
of the Weſtern Empire. | 77 15 


i 


Agriculture, manufactures and commerce 
again flouriſhed under the protection of the 
laws; and the chride, or civil corporations, 
were again filled with uſeful and reſpectable 


members: the youth were no longer appre- 


henſive of marriage; and married perſons 


were no longer apprehenſive of poſterity: the 
public and private feſtivals were celebrated 
with cuſtomary pomp; and the frequent and 
fecure intercourſe of the provinces diſplayed 
the image of national proſperity. 


Paris, die Lieblingsreſidenz Sulian's. 
A mind like that of Iulian muſt have felt 


ns the general happineſs of which he was the au- 


thor ; 
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thor; but he viewed, with peculiar ſatisfa&tion 
and complacency, the city of Paris; the ſeat 
of his winter reſidence, and the object even 


of his partial affection. That ſplendid capital, 
which now embraces an ample territory on 


either ſide of the Seine, was originally con- 
fined to the ſmall iſ land in the midſt of the 
Tiver, from whence the inhabitants derived a 


ſupply of pure and ſalubrious water, The ri- 


ver bathed the foot of the walls; and the 


town was acceſſible only by two wooden 


bridges. A foreſt overſpread the northern ſide 


of the Seine; but on the ſouth, the ground, 
which now bears the name of the Univerſity, 


Was inſenſibly covered with houſes, and ador- 
ned with a. palace and amphitheatre, baths, 
an aqueduct, and a field of Mars for the ex- 
erciſe of the Roman troops. The. ſeverity of 
the climate was tempered. by the neighbour- 
hood of the ocean; and with ſome. precau- 


tions, which experience had taught, the vine 


and fig - tree were ſucceſsfully, cultivated. 
But, in remarkable winters, the Seine was 
deeply frozen; and the huge pieces of ice 
that floated down the ſtream, might be com- 
- Pared, by an Aſiatic, to the blocks of white 
marble which were extracted, from the quar- 
ries of Phrygia. Fob $44 ry | 
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fen c des to the expreſſion of 
I a2 profane poet) had uſed the altars of the 


| church as a convenient footſtool to the throne 


of the” empire. But as real virtue is ſometi- 


mes excited by undeſerved applauſe, the ſpe- 


cious piety of Conſtantine, if at firſt it was 
only ſpecibus, might gradually, by the in- 
fluence of praiſe, of habit, arid of example, 
be matured into ſerious faith and fervent de- 
votion. The delay of his baptiſm may be ju- 
ſtified by the maxims and the practice of eccle- 
quity. The diſeretion of parents 
often faſpended the baptiſm of their children 


till they could underſtand the obligations which 


they contracted: the ſeverity of ancient bi- 
: ſhops exacted from the new converts a no- 
viciate of two or three years; and the cate- 
chumens themfelves, from different motives 


of a temporal or a ſpiritual nature, were ſel. 


dom impatient to aſlume the character of per- 
Feſt 3 an 1 255 Chriſtians. 7 80 JR 
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The ſacrament of baptiſm was ſuppoſed 
to contain a full and abſolute expiation of fin; 
and the ſoul was inſtantly reſtored to its ori- 
ginal purity, and entitled to the promiſe of 
eternal ſalvation. Among the proſelytes of 
Chriſtianity, there were many who judged it 
imprudent to precipitate a ſalutary rite, which 
could not be repeated; to throw away an in- 
eſtimable privilege, which could never be re- 
covered. By the delay of baptiſm, they 
could venture freely to indulge their paſſions 
in the enjoyment of this world, while they 
ſill retained in their own hands the means of 
a ſure and eaſy abſolution. | 
The ſublime theory of the goſpel had 
made a much fainter impreſſion on the heart 
than on the underſtanding of Conſtantine him- 
ſelf. He purſued the great obje& of his am- 
bition through the dark and bloody paths of 
war and policy; and, after the victory, he 
abandoned himſelf, without moderation, to 
the abuſe of his fortune. Inſtead of aſſerting 
his juſt ſeperiority above the imperfect. he- 
roiſm and' profane philoſophy of Trajan and 
the Antonines, the mature age of Conſtantine 
forfeited the reputation which he had acquired 
in the youth. As he gradually advanced in 
the knowledge of truth, he proportionably 
declined in the practice of virtue; and the 
ſame year of bis reign in which be conve- 
ned ®) the council of Nice, was polluted by 
the execution, or rather, murder, of his eldeſt 


ſon. This date is alone ſufficient to refute 


the ignorant and malicious ſuggeſtions of Zo- 
ſimus, Who affirms , that, after the death of 
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Criſpus, the remorſe of his father accepted 
from the miniſters of Chriſtianity the expia- 
tion which he had vainly ſolicited from the 

Pagan pontiffs. At the tine of the desch of 
Criſpus , the emperor could no longer heſitate 
in the choice of a religion; he could no lon- 
ger be ignorant that the church was poſſeſſed 
of an infallible remedy, though he choſe to 
defer the application of it, till the approach 
of death had removed the temptation and Ame 

ger of a relapſe. 43 


/ 


Progreſſen der, chriſtlichen Reli, gion unter Com 
15 ſlantin dem Groſsen. 


| The gratitude of the church has exalted 
the virtues and excuſed the failings of a gene- 
rous patron, who ſeated Chriſtianity on the 
throne of the Roman world; and the Greeks, 
who celebrate the feſtival of the Imperial ſaint, 


- ſeldom mention the name of Conſtantine wi- 


thout adding the title of equa! to. the Apoſtles. 
Such a compariſon, if it alludes to the cha- 
rafter of thoſe divine miſſionaries, muſt be 
imputed to the extravagance of impious flat- 
tery. But if the parallel is confined to the 
extent and number of their evangelic victo- 
ries, the ſucceſs of Conſtantine might perhaps - 
equal that of the Apoſtles themſelves. By the 
edits of toleration, he removed the tempo- 

ral diſadvantages which had hitherto retarded 

the progreſs of Chriſtianity; and its active 

and numerous miniſters received a free per- 

miſſion, a liberal encouragement, to recom- - 

mend the ſalutary truth of revelation by every 
argument which could effect the reaſon or 
_ piety of mankind. 


The 
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The exact balance of the two religions 
continued but a moment; and the piercing 
eye of ambition and avarice ſoon diſcovered, 
that the profeſſion of Chriſtianity might con- 
tribute to the intereſt of the preſent, as well 
as a future, life. The hopes of wealth and 
honours, the example of an emperor, his ex- 
Hortations, his irreſiſtible ſmiles, diffaſed con- 
viction among the venal and obſequious 
crowds which uſually fill the apartments of 
a palace. The cities which ſignalized a for- 
ward zeal, by the voluntary deſtruction of 
their temples, were diſtinguiſhed by munici- 
pal privileges, and rewarded with popular 
donatives; 'and 'the new capital of the Eaft 
gloried in the ſingular advantage, that Con- 
ſtantinople was never profaned by the wor- 
ſhip of idols. | T 
As the lower ranks of ſociety are gover- 
ned by imitation, the converſion of thoſe 
who poſſeſſed any eminence of birth, of po- 
wer, or of riches, was ſoon followed by de- 
pendent multitudes. The ſalvation of the 
common people was purchaſed at an eaſy 
rate, if nba true, that, in one year, twelve 
thouſand-men were baptized at Rome, beſi- 
des a proportionable number of women and 
children; and that a white garment, with 
twenty pieces of gold, had been promiſed by 
the emperor to every convert. 
Fernere Fortſchritte des Chriflenthnums. 
The powerful influence of Conſtantine 
was not circumſcribed by the narrow limits of 
his life, or of his dominions. The education 
which he beſtowed on his ſons and nephe ws, 
. | N . 
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ſecured to the empire a race of princes, whoſe 
faith was ſtill more lively and ſincere, as they 
imbibed, in their earlieſt infancy, the ſpirit, 
or at leaſt the doctrine, of Chriſtianity. War 
and commerce had ſpread the knowledge of 
the goſpel beyond the confines of the Roman 
provinces ; and the Barbarians, who had dif. 
dained an humble and proſcribed ſect, ſoon 
learned to eſteem a religion which. had been 
ſo lately embraced by the” greateſt monarch 
and the moſt civilized nation of the globe. 
The Goths and Germans, who enliſted under 
the ſtandard of Rome, revered: the . croſs 
Which glittered at the head of the legions, 
and their fierce countrymen received at the 
fame time the leſſons of faith and of humanity. + 
The kings of Iberia and Armenia worſhipped 
the God of their protector; and their ſubjects, 
ho have invariably preferved the name of 
- Ehriſtiavs,. ſoon formed a ſacred and perpe- 
tual connection with their Roman brethern. 
_ The Chriſtians of Perſia were ſuſpected, in 
time of war, of preferring their religion to 
their country; but as long as peace ſubſiſted 
between the two empires, the perſecuting 
ſpirit of the Magi was effectually reſtrained by 
the interpoſition of Conſtantine. ee 


The rays of the Goſpel illuminated the 
- Toaſt of India. The colonies of Jews, who 
had penetrated into Arabia and Aethiopia, 
_. Oppoſed the progreſs of Chriſtianity ; but the 

labour of the miſſionaries was in ſome meaſure 
facilitated. by a previous knowledge of the 
- Moſaic eee and Abyſſinia ſtill reveres 
the memory of Frumentius, who, in the one 
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| : 
of Conſtantine, devoted his life to the con- 
verſion of thoſe ſequeſtered regions. 


% 77 . 
The diſtinction of the ſpiritual and tem. 
poral powers which had never been impoſed 
on the free ſpirit of Greece and Rome, was 
introduced and confirmed by the legal eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity. The ſeparation of 
men into the two orders of the clergy and of 
the /aity was, indeed, familiar to many na- 
tions of antiquity; and the prieſts of 1 75 
of Perſia, of Aflyria, of Judaea, of Aethio- 
pia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a 
celeſtial origin the temporal power and poſſe 
ſions which they had acquired. Theſe vene- 
rable inſtitutions had gradually aſſimilated 
themſelves to the manners and government 
of their reſpective countries; but the oppoſi- 
tion or contempt. of the civil power ſerved to 
cement the diſcipline of the primitive church. 
The Chriſtians had been obliged to ele& their 
__ own magiſtrates, to raiſe and diſtribute a pe- 
.culiar revenue, and to regulate the internal 
policy of their republic by a code. of laws, 
Which were ratified by the conſent of the peo- 
ple, and the practice of three hundred years. 
When Conſtantine embraced the faith. of the 
_ Chriſtians, he ſeemed to contract a perpetual 
alliance with a diſtin& and independent ſocie- 
ty; and the privileges granted or confirmed 
by that emperor, or by his ſucceſſors, were 
accepted not as the precarious favours of the 
court, but as the juſt and unalienable rights 
of the eccleſiaſtical order: f 
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95 lowed eighteen hundred perpetual magiſtrates 


0 N : 5 
The Catholic church was adminiſtered by 


the ſpiritual and legal juriſdiction of eighteen 
hundred biſhops ; of whom one thouſand were 
| ſeated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the 


Latin provinces of the empire. The extent 
and boundaries of their reſpe&ive dioceſes, 
had been variouſly and accidentelly decided 
by the zeal and ſucceſs of the firſt miſſionaries, 
by the wiſhes of the people, and by the pro- 
pagation of the goſpel. A Chriſtian dioceſe 
might be ſpread over a province, or reduced 


to a village; but all the biſhops poſſeſſed an 


equal and indelible character; they all.derived 


the ſame powers and privileges from the apo- 


ftles, from the people, and from the laws. 


While the civil and military profeſſions were 
ſeparated by the policy, of Conſtantine, a'new 


and perpetual order of eccleſiaſlical miniſters, 
always reſpectable, ſometimes dangerous, 
were eſtabliſhed in the church and ſtate. 


The ſubſets, of Rome enjoyed in the 


church the 'privilege which they had loſt in 


the republic; and it was every where admit- 


ted, as a fundamental maxim of religious po- 


| Hiey,, that no biſhop could be impoſed on an 


orthodox church without the conſent of its 


members. The emperors, as the guardians 
of the public peace, and as the firſt citizens 


of Rome and Conſtantinople, might effectually 
declare their wiſhes in the choice of a pri- 
mate o): but thoſe abſolute monarchs reſpec- 


ted the freedom of eccleſiaſtical elections; 
and while they diſtributed and reſumed the 


Honours of the ſtate and the army, they al- 
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to receive their important offices from the 
free ſuffrages of the people. 
Type bi hops alone poſſeſſed the faculty of 
ſpiritual generation; and this extraordinary 
privilege might compenſate, in ſome degree, 
for the painful celibacy v) which was impo- 
ſed as a virtue, as a duty, and at length as a 
poſitive obligation. The impoſition of hands 
for ever beſtowed ſome of the moſt valuable 
privileges of civil ſociety. The whole body 
of the Catholic clergy was exempted by the 
emperors from all ſervice, private or public, 
all municipal offices, and all perſonal taxes and 
contributions, which preſſed on their fellow- 
citizens with intolerable weight; and the du- 
ties of their holy profeſſion were accepted as 
a full diſcharge of their obligations to the re- 
public. The clerical name and privilege were 
extended to many pious fraternities, who de- 
voutly ſupported the eccleſiaſtical throne. Six 
hundred parabolani, or adventurers, ' viſited 
the ſick at Alexandria; eleven hundred co- 
viatae, or grave. diggers d), buried the dead 
at Conſtantinople; and the ſwarms of monks, 
who aroſe from the Nile, overſpread and dar- 
kened the face of the Chriſtian world, | 
The edi& of Milan ſecured the revenue 
as well as the peace of the church; and the | 
liberality of Conftantine encreaſed in a juſt 
proportion to his faith, and to his vices. In 
the ſpace of two centuries, from the reign 
of Conſtantine to that of Iuſtinian, the eigh- 
teen hundred churches of the empire were en- 
riched by the frequent and unalienable gifts 
of the prince and people. 15 
ö | 25 , Under 
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Under adeſpotic government, the biſhops 
alone enjoyed and aſſerted. the ineſtimable pri- 

vilege of being tried only by their peers; and 
even in a capital accuſation, a ſynod of their 
brethern were the ſole judges of their guilt 
or innocence. The ancient privilege of ſan- 
ctuary was transferred to the Chriſtian tem- 
ples, and extended, by the liberal piety of - 
the younger Theodofius, to the precincts. of 
_ conſecrated ground. The fugitive, and even 
'guilty , ſuppliants, were permitted to implore 
either the juſtice, or the mercy. of the Deity 
and his miniſters. - The raſh violence of de- 
ſpotiſm was ſuſpended by the mild interpoſi- 
tion of the church; and the lives or fortunes 
of the moſt eminent ſubje&ts might be prote- 

cted by the mediation of the biſhop. | 
„ The biſhop was the perpetual cenſor of 
the morals of his people. The diſcipline of 
penance r) was digeſted into a ſyſtem of ca- 
nonical juriſprudence, which accurately defi- 
ned the duty of private or public confeſlion, 
the rules of evidence, the degrees of guilt, 
and the meaſure of puniſhment. Some con- 
-"fiderations of religion, or loyalty, or fear, 
protected the ſacred perſons of the emperors 
from the zeal or reſentment of the biſhops; 
5 they boldly cenſured and excommunicated 
the ſubordinate tyrants, who were not inve- 
Fed with the majeſty of the purple. Such 
principles and ſuch examples inſenſibly prepa- 
red the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, who 
have trampled on the necks of kings. 
The cuſtom: of preaching, which ſeems 
to conſtitute a conſiderable part of Chriſtian 
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devotion, had not been introduced into the 


temples of antiquity; and the ears of mo- 


narchs were never invaded by the harſh ſound 
of popular eloquence, till the pulpits of the 


empire were filled with ſacred orators, who 
poſſeſſed ſome advantages unknown to their 
profane predeceſſors. ' The deſign of this in. 
ſtitution was laudable, but the fruits were not 


always ſalutary. When the public peace was 
diſtracted by hereſy and ſchiſm, the ſacred 


orators ſounded the trumpet of diſcord) and 
perhaps of ſedition. The underſtandings of 


their congregations were perplexed by myſte- 
ry, their paſſions were inflamed by invectives: 
and they ruſhed from the Chriſtian temples of 
Antioch or Alexandria prepared either to ſuf- 
fer or to inflict martyrdom. * 


The repreſentatives of the Chriſtian re- | 
public were regularly aſſembled in the ſpring 


and autumn of each year: and theſe ſynods 
diffuſed the ſpirit of eccleſiaftical diſcipline and 
Tegislation through the hundred and twenty 
_ provinces of the Roman world. The arch- 
bie hop or metropolitan was empowered, by 


the laws, to ſummon the ſuffragan biſhops of 


his province, to reviſe ) their conduct, to 
vindicate their rights, to declare their faith, 
and to examine the merit of the candidates 
who were elected by the clergy and people 
to ſupply the vacancies of the epiſcopal col 


lege. The primates of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch , - Carthage, and afterwards Conſtanti- 


novle, who exerciſed a more ample juriſdiction, 


convened the numerous aſſembly of their de- 


pendent biſhops. But the convocation of 


great 
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end and extraordinary ſynods, was ; the pre- 


rogative_of 'the emperor alone. At an 
early period, when Conſtantine was the 


314 protector, rather than the proſelyte, of 


B. Chriſtianity, he referred the African con- 
; D. troverſy to the council of Arles. Ele- 
3 5. ven years afterwards, a raore numerous 


and celebrated aſſembly was convened at Nice 


in Bithynia, to extinguiſh, by their final ſen- 


tence, the ſubtle diſputes which had ariſen in 
Egypt on the ſubject of the Tri inity. 108 


Ketrergeſchichte des Zeitalters Conflantin's | 


und ſeiner drei Sol ine. 


I) he edict of Milan, the great chatter of 


toleration, had confirmed to each individual 


of the Roman world, the privilege of chuſing 


and profeſſing his own religion. But this in- 
eſtimable privilege was ſoon violated: with 
the knowledge of truth, the emperor imbibed 
the maxims of perſecution; and the ſects 


| Which diſſented from the Catholic church, 


were afflicted and oppreſſed by the triumph 


of Chriftianity. Conſtantine eaſily believed 


that the Heretics, who preſumed to diſpute 
nig Opinions, or to oppoſe his commands, 
were guilty of the moſt abſurd and criminal 
obſtinacy; and that a ſeaſonable application 
of moderate ſeverities might ſav e thoſe un- 
happy men from the danger of an everlaſting 
condemnation. Not a moment was loſt in 
excluding the miniſters and teachers of the 
ſeparated congregations from any ſhare of the 
rewards and immunities which the emperor 
had ſo liberally beſtowed on the orthodox 
clergy. But as the ſectaries N ſtill exiſt 
under 
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under the cloud of royal'diſgrace, the con queſt 
of the Eaſt was immediately followed by an 


edict which announced their total de- 


ſtruction. 1 ; 
The ſects againſt whom the Imperial ſe- 
verity. was directed, appear to have been the 
adherents of Paul of Samoſata; the Monta- 
niſts of Phrygia; the Novatians 5 the Marcio- 
unites and Valentinians, under whoſe leading 
banners the various Gnoſtics of Aſia and Egypt 
had inſenſibly rallied t); and perhaps the 
Manichatans, who had recently imported 
from Perſia an artful compoſition of Oriental 
and Chriſtian theology. | RP 


Donatiſten in Africa. | 
, The complaints and mutual accuſations . 
which aſſailed the throne of Conſtantine, as 
ſoon as the death of Maxentius had ſubmitted 
Africa to his victorious arms, were ill adap- 
ted to edify an imperfect proſelyte. He lear- 
ned, with ſurpriſe, that the provinces of that 
great country, from the confines of Cyrene 
to the columns of Hercules, were diſtracted 
with religious diſcord. The ſource of the di- 
viſion was derived from a double election in 
the church of Carthage; the ſecond, in rank 
and opulence, of the eccleſiaſtical thrones of 
the Weſt. Caecilian and Majorinus were the 
two rival primates of Africa; and the death 
of the latter ſoon : made room for Donatus, 
who, by his ſuperior abilities and apparent 
- Virtues, was the firmeſt ſupport of his 
party. This incident was productive of 4: P. 
a memorable ſchiſm; which afflicted tles 
. pro- 
t) to rally ſich zvieder auſammenſinden. | 
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provinces of Africa above three hundred 
years, and was extinguiſhed only with Chri- 


ſtianity itſelf, iQ 


Handel und Streitigteiten uber die Lehre von 
dier Dreteinigkeit: und der Gottheit Chriſti, - 
The ſchiſm of the Donatiſts was confined 
to Africa: the more diffuſive miſchief of the 
Trinitarian controverſy ſucceſſively penetra- 
ted into every part of the Chriftian world; 
and from the age of Conſtantine to that of 
Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal intereſts 
both of the Romans and Barbarians were dee- 
ply involved in the theological diſputes of 
Arianiin. 5 5 
__ -.___ The divine ſanction, which an Apoſtle u) 
had beſtowed on the fundamental principle of 
the theology of Plato, encouraged the learned 
proſelytes of the ſecond and third centuries to 
admire and ſtudy the writings of the Athe- 
nian ſage, who had thus mar vellously antici- 
pated one of the moſt ſurpriſing diſcoveries 
of the Chriſtian revelation. The reſpectable 
name of Plato was uſed by the orthodox, and 
abuſed by the heretics, as the common ſup- 
port of truth and error: the authority of his 
_Tkifful commentators, and the ſcience of dia- 
lectics, were employed to juſtify the remote 
_ conſequence of his opinions; and to fupply 
the diſcreet filence of the inſpired writers. 
After the edict of toleration had reſtored 
peace and leaſure to the Chriſtians, the Trini- 
, tarian controverſy was revived in the ancient” 
ſeat: of Platoniſm, the learned, the opulent. 
the tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the 
3 | 8 | . a | l | flams: 
u) Ss. Johannes. «1-1 
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flame of religicus diſcord was rapidly com- 
municated from the ſchools, to the clergy, 
the people, the province, and the Eaſt. The 
abſtruſe queſtion ) of the eternity of the 
Logos was agitated in eccleſiaſtic conferences, 
and popular ſermons; and the heterodox opi- 
nions of Arius were ſoon made public by his 
own zeal, and by that of his adverſaries. The 

attention of the prince and people was attra- 
cited by this theological diſpute; and the de- 
_ cifion, at the end of ſix years, was referred 
to the fupreme authority of the general coun- 
eil of Nice. | 7 5 55 
When the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith 
were dangerouſly expoſed to public debate, 
At might be obſerved, that the human underſtan- 
ding was capable of forming three diſtinqt, 
though imperfect, ſyſtems, concerning the 
nature of the Divine Trinity Y); and it Was 
pronounced, that none of theſe ſyſtems, in 
a pure and abſolute ſenſe, were exempt from 
hereſy and error. „ wt 
The intereſt of the common cauſe incli- 
ned the Tritheiſts and the Sabellians to join 
their numbers, 'and to conceal their differen- 
ces; their animoſity was ſoftened by the hea- 
ling counſels of toleration, and their difputes 
were ſuſpended by the uſe of the myſterious 
64080109 Which either party was free to inter- 

pret according to their peculiar tenets 29. 
Ius the authority of a general council, 

to which the Arians themſelves had been com- 
pelled to ſubmit, inſcribed on the banners of 
= os Oakes SS © the 


© x) dun He Materie. 
y) Ariauiſm, Tritlieiſin, Sabellianiſm. 
2) Glaubenslehren. 
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the orthodox party the myſterious characters 
of that word, Which eſſentially contributed, 
to maintain and Lawns the uniformity of 
faith, or at leaſt of language. The Conſub- 
ſtantialiſts, Who, by their ſucceſs, have de- 
ſerved and obtained the title of Catholics, glo- 
ried in the ſimplicity and ſteadineſs a) of their 
own creed Þ), and inſulted the repeated va- 
riations of their adverſaries, who were deſti- 
tute of any certain rule of faith. The ſince- 
rity or the cunning of the Arian chiefs, the 
fear of the laws or of the people, their reve- 
rence for Chriſt, their hatred of Athanaſius, 
all the cauſes, human and divine, that in- 
fluence and diſturb the counſels of a theolo- 
gical faction, introduced among the ſectaries 
a {pirit of diſcord and inconſtancy, which, in 
the courſe of a few years, erected , eighteen 
different models of religion, and avenged the 
violated dignity of the church ng. 
The ſe& which aſſerted the doctrine of a 
ſimilar ſubſtance, was the moſt numerous, at 
leaſt in the provinces of Aſia. The Greek 
word , which was choſen to expreſs this my- 
erious reſemblance, bears ſo cloſe an affi- 
nity to the orthodox ſymbol, that the pro- 
fane of every age, have derided the furious 
conteſts which the difference of a ſingle diph- 
thong excited between the Homoouſians land 
the Homoiouſians. As it frequently happens, 
that the ſounds and characters which ap- 
proach the neareſt to each other, accidentally 
repreſent the moſt oppoſite ideas, the obſer- 
vation would be itſelf ridiculous, if it were 
poſſible to mark any real and ſenſible diſtin. 
8 . „ C.,tion 
2) Feſtigheir. b) Glanbensbekeunimiſs, 
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cCtion between the doctrine of the Semi- 
Arians, as they were improperly ſtyled, and 
that of the Catholics themſelves. 
The inhabitants of the Weſt were of a 
leſs inquiſitive ſpirit; and as they had the 
good fortune of deriving their religion from 
an orthodox ſource, they preferved with 
ſteadineſs the doctrine which they had accep- 
ted with docility; and when the Arian peſti- 
lence approached their frontiers, they were 
ſupplied with the ſeaſonable. preſervative of 
Homooufion, by the paternal care of the Ro- 
man pontiff. Their ſentiments and their 


temper were diſplayed in the memorable 4-P- 


ſynod of Rimini. which ſurpaſſed in num- 360. 
bers the council of Nice. | 


Ferere Schickſale des Arianiſmus, und des Stif- 
ters dieſer Sete. 


The Nicene creed was ratified by Cote 
Snnitines and his firm declaration, 0 thoſe 
who reſiſted the divine judement of the ſy- 
nod, muſt prepare themſelves for an imme- 
date exile, annihilated the murmurs of a fee- 
dle oppoſition; which from ſeventeen, was 
almoſt inſtantly reduced to two, proteſting 
biſhops. The impious Arius was baniſhed 
into one of the remote provinces of Illyri- 
cum; his perſon and difciples were branded by 
law, with the odious name of Porphyrians ; 

his writings were condemned to the flames; 
and a capital puniſhment Was denounced 
againſt thoſe in whoſe poſſeſſion they ſhould 
be found. 
But as if the conduct of the emperor had 
been guided by paſſion inſtead ot e 
Neues Engl, Geogr, Leſeb, 2. Tu. R 2 


three years from the council of Nice were 
ſearcely-elapſed, before he diſcovered ſome 
ſymptoms of mercy, and even of indulgence, 
towards the proſcribed ſect, which was ſe. 
cretly protected by his, favourite ſiſter. The 
- exiles were recalled, and Arius was treated 
by the whole court with the reſpe& which 
would have been due to an innocent and op- 
preſſed man. His faith was approved by the 
fynod of Jeruſalem; and the emperor ſeemed 
Impatient to repair his injuſtice; by iſſuing an 
abſolute command, thathe ſhould be ſolemnly 
admitted to the communion in the cathedral | 
of Conſtantinople. | 
On the ſame day, which had been fixed 
for the triumph of Arius, he expired; — and 
the ſtrange and horrid circumſtances of his 
death might excite a ſuſpicion, that the or- 
thodox ſaints had contributed, more effica- 
ciouſly than by their prayers, to deliver the 
church from the moſt formidable. of her ene- 
mies. F 3 
The three principal leatiern of the Catho: 
How: Athanaſms of Alexandria, Euſtathius of 
Antioch, and Paul of Conſtantinople, were 
depoſed on various accuſations, by the ſen- 
tence of numerous councils; and were after- 
wards baniſhed into diſtant provinces by the 
firſt of the Chriſtian emperors, who in the 
laſt moments of his life, received the rites 
bh baptiſm from the Arian 'dittiop of Nicome- 
Um,” 
The. ns of Conſtantine muſt N Soon 
Litec from their childhood into the rank 
of 'catechumens, but they imitated, in the de- 
| uy of Ethel baptiſm, the 9 8. 25 of che fa 
er. 


— 
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ther.” Like him, they preſumed to pronounee 
their judgment on myſteries into which they 
had never been regularly initiated; and the 
fate of the Trinitarian controverſy depended, 
in a great meaſure, on the ſentiments of Con- 
ſtantius, whoſe. victory over the tyrant Ma- 
gnentius encreaſed his inclination, as well as 
ability, to employ the. arms of n in the 
cauſe of Arianiſm. 
Ihe deſign of eſtabliſ hing an uniformity 
of doctrine, which had engaged Conftantius to 
convene ſo many ſynods in Gaul, Italy, Illy- 
ricum and Aſia, Was repeatedly baffled, ) by 
his own levity, by the diviſions of the Arians, 
and by the reſiſtance of the catholics; and he 
reſolved, as the laſt and deciſive effort, im- 
periouſ ly to dictate the decrees of a general 
couneil. The deſtructive earthquake of Ni- 
comedia, the difficulty of finding a convenient 
place, and perhaps ſome ſecret motives of po- 
| liey, produced an alteration in the ſummons, . 
The biſhops of the Eaſt were directed to meet 
at Seleucia, in Ifauria; while thoſe: of the 
Weſt held their deliberations at Rimini, on 
the coaſt of the Hadriatic; and, inſtead of 
two or three deputies from each province, 
the whole epiſcopal body was ordered to 
march. The Eaſtern council, after conſuming 
four days i in fierce and unavailing d) debate, 
ſeparated without any definitive. concluſion. 
The council of the Weſt was protracted till 
the ſeventh month. Taurus, the Praetorian 
wem, was inſtructed not to diſmiſs the pre- 
tes till they ſhould all be united in the ſame 
c and his efforts were ſupported by a 
R 2 power 
0) vereitels, A awtcklos. | 
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Per f banifhing fifteen of the moſt re- 
actory, and a promiſe of the conſulſhip if 

he atchie ved ſo difficult an adventure. His 


prayers and threats, the authority of the ſo- 


vereign, the ſophiſtry of Valens and Urſa- 
cius e), the diſtreſs of cold and hunger, and 


the tedious: melancholy of a hopeleſs exile, 


at length extorted the reluctant conſent of the 


biſhops of Rimini. The deputies of the Eaſt 


and of the Weſt attented the emperor in the 


palace of Conſtantinople, and he enjoyed the 


7 6 


fatisfattion of impoſing on the world a pro 


Teſſion of faith which eſtabliſhed the likeneſs; 


without expreſſing the conſubſtantiality , of the 


Son of God. 


The triumph of Arianiſm had been prece- 
ded by the removal of the orthodox clergy, 


whom it was impoſſible either to intimidate 


or to corrupt; and the reign of Conſtantius was 
diſgraced by the unjuſt and ineffectual perſe- 
cution of the great Athanaſius. 3 


Me have ſeldom an opportunity of obſer- 


ving, either in active or ſpeculative life, what 


effect may be produced, or what obftacles 
may be ſurmounted, by the force of a ſingle 
mind, when it is inflexibly applied to the pur- 
, ef: A n 
e) Two biſhops of lliyricum, who had ſpent their li- 
Ves in the intrigues of courts and councils, and who 
had been trained under the Euſebian banner, in the 
religious wars of the Eaſt. By their arguments and 
negociations, they embaraſſed, they confounded, they 
at laſt deceived, the honeſt ſimplicity of the Latin 
biſhops: who ſuffered the palladium of the faith to 
de extorted from their hands by fraud and importu- 


: nity 5 L ather than. by open violence. 2 
| | 


| 
| 
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ſuit of a ſingle object. The immortal name 
of Athanaſius will never be ſeparated from 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to who- 
ſe defence he conſecrated every moment and 
every faculty of his being. Educated in the 
family of Alexander, he had vigorously op- 
poſed the early progreſs, of the Arian, hereſy: 
he exerciſed the important functions of ſeęre- 
tary under the aged prelate ; and the fathers 
of the Nicene council beheld with ſurpriſe and 
_ reſpect, the riſing virtues of the young dea- 
con. In a time of public danger, the dull 
claims of age and of rank are fometimes fu- 
perſeded; and within five months after his re- 
turn from Nice, the deacon Athanaſius Was 
ſeated on the archiepiſcopal throne of Egypt. 
He filled that eminent ſtation above forty - fix 


Fears, (326-373) and his long adminiſtration 


Was ſpent in a perpetual combat againſt the 
powers of Arianiſm. Five times was Atha- 
naſius expelled from his throne; twenty! years 
he paſſed as an exile or a fugitive; and al- 
moſt every province of the Roman empire 
Was ſucceſſively witneſs to his merit, and 
his ſufferings in the cauſe of the Homoouſion, 
which he conſidered as the ſole pleaſure and 
buſineſs, as the duty, and as the glory of his 
life. Amidſt the ſtorms of perſecution, the 
archbiſhop of Alexandria Was patient of la- 
bour, jealous of fame, careleſs of ſafety; 
and although his mind was tainted by the 
contagion of fanaticiſm, Athanaſius diſplayed 
a ſuperiority of character and abilities, which 
would have qualified him, far better than the 
degenerate fon of Conſtantine, for the go- 
vernment of a great monarchy. | 
R3 Wool 
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The perſecution of Athanaſius, and of 
ſo many reſpectable biſhops, who ſuffered | 
for the truth of their opinions, 'or at leaſt for 

the integrity of their conſcience, was a juſt 
ſubje& of indignation and diſcontent to all 


Chkiſtians, except thoſe who were blindly 


devoted to the Arian faction. The example 
of the'two capitals, Rome'and Conſtantinople, 
may ſer ve to repreſent the ſtate of the empi- 
re, and the temper of mankind, under the 
reign of the ſons of Conſtantine. © + 
The Roman pontiff, as long as he main- 
tained his ſtation and his principles, was 


guarded by the warm attachment of a great 
people; and could reject with ſcorn the pra- 


vers, the menaces, and the oblations of an 


heretical prince. After the eunuchs had pro- 


proſeriptions of Sylla,— 


nounced the exile of Liberius, the dangerous 
and bloody ſedition which the Roman people 
excited ſoan after the departure of Conſtantius, 
determined that prince to accept the ſubmiſ- 
fion of the exiled prelate, and to reſtore him 
to the undivided dominion of the capital. 
After ſome ineffectual reſiſtance, his rival f) 
was expelled from the city by the permiſſion 
of the emperor, and the power of the oppo- 
fite faction; the adherents of Faelix were 


inhumanly murdered in the ſtreets, in the 


public places „ in the baths,” and even in the 


_ churches; and the face of Rome upon the re- 
turn of a Chriſtian biſhop, renewed the hor- 


rid image of the maſſacres of Marius and the 
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- Notwithſtanding the rapid increaſe of 
_ Chriſtians under the reign of the Flavian fami- 
ly, Rome, Alexandria, and the other great ci- 
ties of the empire, ſtill contained a-ſtrong and 
powerful faction of Infidels, Who envied the 
_ proſperity, and who ridiculed, even on their 
theatres the theological diſputes of the 
church. Conſtantinople alone enjoyed the 
dvantage of being born and educated in the 
boſom of the faith. The capital of the Eaſt 
had never been polluted by the worfhip' of 
Idols, and the whole body of the people had 
deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and 
the paſſions, which diſtinguiſhed the Chri- 
ſtians of that age from the reſt of mankind: 
After the death*of Alexander, the epiſcopal 
throne was diſputed by Paul and Macedonians. 
By their zeal and abilities they both deſerved 
the eminent ſtation to which they aſpired; 
and if the moral character of Macedonius was 
leſs exceptionable, his competitor had the ad- 
vantage of a prior election and a more ortho- 
dox doctrine. His firm. attachmÞnt to the 
Nicene creed, which has given Paul a place in 
the calendar among ſaints and martyrs, expo- 
; Ted him to the reſentment of the Arians. In 
the ſpace of fourteen years he was five times 
driven from his throne; to which he was mo- 
re frequently reſtored by the violence of the 
people, than by the permiſſion of the prince; 
and the power of Macedonius could be ſecured 
only by the death of his rival. 
The cruel and arbitrary diſpoſition of 
Conſtantius, which did not always require 
the provocations of guilt and reſtſtance, was 
juſtly exaſperated by the tumults of his capital, 
| | R 4 and 
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and the criminal behaviour of a faction, which 
oppoſed the authority and religion of their ſo- 


vereign. The ſucceſſor of Conſtantius has 
expreſſed in a conciſe 8) but lively manner, 


ſome of the theological calamities which 
afflicted the empire, and more eſpecially the 


Eaſt. in the reign of a prince who was ſlave of 


his own. paſſions, and of thoſe of his eunuchs. 
„Many were impriſoned and perſecuted, and 
driven into exile. Whole troops of thoſe who 
are ſtiled heretics were maſſacred, particularly 
at Cyzicus, and at Samoſata. In Paphlagonia, 


Bithynia, Galatia, and in many other provin- 


ces, towns.and villages were laid waſte, and 
utterly deſtroyed. ,, 
While the flames of the 3 controyer- 


5 ſy. conſumed the vitals of the empire, the 


African provinces were infeſted by their pe- 
culiar enemies the ſavage fanatics, who, un- 
der the name of Circumcellions, armed the 


Hrengtir, and ſcandal of the Donatiſt party. 
St ick al Polytheiſmus "nach der Bekehrun 
bal 0 1, Conſt 95 des Großen. 5 's 


"The Rasa of Chriſtianity ſuſpended 
the ruin of paganiſm; and the holy war againſt 


the infidels Was leſs vigorously perſecuted by 


Princes and biſ hops, who were more imme- 
diately alarmed by the guilt and danger of 


domeſtic rebellion. The extirpation of idola- 


try might have been juſtiſied by the eſtabliſhed 


principles of intolerance: but the hoſtile ſects, 


Which alternately reigned in the Imperial 


court, were mutually apprehenſive of aliena- 
. 05 en ane „the ad of 
f 410 2 | 4 a 45 2 
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a powerful, though declining faction. Every 

motive of authority and faſhion, of intereſt 
and reaſon; mow mflitated on the fide of Chri- 
ſtianity ; but two or three generations elapſed, 
before their victorious. influence was univer- 
ſally felt. The religion which had ſo lon 
and ſo lately been eſtabliſhed in the Roman 
empire was ſtill revered by a numerous peo- 
ple, leſs attached indeed to ſpeculative opinion, 
than to ancient cuſtom. The honours of the 
ſtate and army were indifferently beſtowed 
on all the ſubjects of Conſtantine and Con- 
ſtantius ; and a conſiderable portion of know- 
ledge and wealth and valour was ſtill engaged 
in the ſervice of polytheiſm. The ſuperſti- 
tion of the ſenator and of the peaſant, of the 
poet and the philoſopher was derived from 
very different cauſes, but they met with 
equal devotion in the temples of the gods. 
Theirlzeal was inſenſtbly provoked by the in- 
ſulting triumph of a proſcribed ſect; and their 
hopes were revived by the well grounded 
conſigence, that the preſumptive heir of the 
empire, a young ang, valiant hero, who had 
delivered Gaul from the arms of the Barba- 
rians, had ſecretly embraced the religion of 
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his anceſtors. 
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le the Romans languiſhed Auer the | 
ignominious tyranny of Eunuchs and biſ⸗ 
hops, tle praiſes of ] uljan were repeated with 
. tranſport i in every part of the empire, except 
in the palace of Conſtantius, who had ſecret- 
ly conceived the ſentiments of hatred and en- 
vy for the inimitable. virtues of Julian. 


8 n 


The apparent tranquillity öf Gaul, and 
the imminent danger of the eaſtern provinces, 
offered a- ſpecious pretence for the dbſign 
which was artfully concerted by the Impertal 
miniſters. They reſolved to diſarm the Cae- 
. far; to recall thoſe faithful troops who: guar- 
ded his perſon and dignity; and to employ in 
a diſtant war againſt the Perſian monarch, the 
hardy veterans who had vanquiſhed, on the 

banks of the Rhine, the fierceſt nations of 
Germany. While Julian uſed the laborious 
hours of his winter - quarters at Paris in the 
adminiſtration of power, which, in his hands, 
was the exerciſe of virtue, he was ſurpriſed 
by the haſty arrival of a tribune and a nota- 
ry. with . orders from the emperor, 
* * Which 
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which they. were directed to exbcuts,' and he 
was commanded not. to oppoſe. 


The Caeſar foreſaw, and lamented, the 
8 of this: fatal mandate. The 
troops lamented the hardfhip of their fate, 
which tore them from their beloved: general 
and their native country. The only expe: 
dient which could prevent their ſeparation 
was boldly agitated and approved the po- 

pular reſentment was inſenfibly moulded h) 
into a regular conſpiracy; their juſt reaſons 
of complaint were heightened by paſſion, and 
their paſſions were inflamed by wine; as on 
the eve i) of their departure from Paris; the 
troops were indulged in licentious feſtivity. 
At the hour of midnight, the impetuous mul. 
titude, with ſwords, and bowls £), and tor- 
ches 9. in their hands, ruſhed into the ſub. 
. urbs, encompaſſed the palace; and, careleſs 
of future dangers, pronounced the fatal 


and irrevocable words , JULIAN, A. D. 
"SYGUSTUS! ' ane 


Prudence, as Well as rette inculca- 
ted the propriety. of reſiſting their treaſonable 
deligns; and of preparing for the oppreſſed 
virtue, the excuſe of violence. The inflexi- 
ble Caeſar ſuſtained till the third hour of the 
day, their prayers, their reproaches, and 

their menaces; nor did he yield, till he had 
been repeatedly aſſured, that if he wiſhed to 
live, / oe. mm conſent to berg 


b b Bir- 
* gene dibt — 1s was moulded into a regular con- 


ſpiracy. Es bekam die os emer n Ver- 
ſchuũruug. 75 


'D am Vyrabend. k) Trinkgeſthirren, 1) Fockeln. 
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Bigorlicr Krieg: Wan durch den Tod oor 
Conſtantius. 
„Jo moderate the zeal of his hay to 
protect the perſons of his enemies, to defeat 
and to deſpiſe the ſecret enterpriſes which we- 
re formed againſt his life and dignity, were 
the cares which, employed the firſt days of the 
reign of the new Emperor. Several months 
were ineffectually conſumed in a treaty which 
was negociated at the diſtance f three thou- 
fand miles between Paris and Antioch m); 
and, as ſoon as Julian perceived that his mo- 
| derate and reſpectful behaviour ſerved only 
to irritate the pride of an; implacable adverſa- 
ry, he boldly reſolved to commit his me: and 
ais to the chance of a civil W 4 


The hopes of Julian depended "on mA 
on the number of his troops, than on the ce- 
lerity of his motions. In the execution of a 
daring enterpriſe, he availed himſelf of every 
precaution, as far as prudence could ſuggeſt; 
and where prudence could no longer accom- 
pany his ſteps; he truſted the event to valour 
and to fortune. The ſecrecy of his march, 
his diligence, and vigour, ſurmounted every 
obſtacle; he forced his way over mountains 
and moraſſes, occupied the bridges or ſwam 
the rivers, purſued his direct courſe, with. 
out reflecting whether he traverſed the terri- 
tory of the Romans or the Barbarians, and 
at length emerged,” between Ratisbon- and 
Vienna, at the place where he had deſigned 
to e, his Fe on Pe Dane 1 

5. He 
| N au Antiochien hielt h ch 45 Cenfenfhe; des be- 
vorſtelienden Perſiſchen Krieges uegen, al 
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He had already diſembarked them at Bo- 
nonia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, be- 
fore his enemies could receive any certain in- 
telligence that he had left the banks of the 
Rhine. 
The bomage which Julian nisch from 
the fears or the inclination of the people, ex- 
tended far beyond the immediate effect of his 
arms. From his palace, or, more properly, 
from his head - quarters of Sirmium and Naiſ- 
ſus, he diſtributed to the principal cities of. 
the empire, a laboured apology for his own 
conduct. His epiſtle to the ſenate and people 
of Athens ſeems to have been diftated by an 
elegant enthuſiaſm; which prompted him to 
ſubmit his actions and his motives to the de- 
generate 'Athenians of his own. times, with 
the ſame humble deference, as if he had been 
pleading, in the days of Ariſtides, before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid 
progreſs of Julian was ſpeedily tranſmitted to 
his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had 
obtained ſome reſpite n) from the Perſian war. 
Diſguiſing the anguiſh of his ſoul under the 
ſemblance of contempt, Conſtantius profeſſed 
his intention of returning into Europe, and 
of giving chace to Julian; for he never ſpo- 
ke of this military expedition in any other 
light than that of a-hunting party. | 

Bat the humanity of Julian was preſer- 
ved from the cruel alternative, which he 'pa- 
thetically, laments, of deſtroying or of being 
himſelf deſtroyed: and the ſeaſonable death 
of Conſtantius delivered the Roman empire 


| from 
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from the calamities of civil war. The ap- 
proach. of winter could not detain, the mo- 
narch at Antioch; and his favourites durſt 
not. oppoſe his impatient, deſire of revenge. 
A ſlight fever, which was perhaps occalio- 
ned by the agitation. of bis ſpirits, was en- 
creaſed by the, fatigues of the journey; and 
Conſtantius was Obliged to halt at the little 


town of Mopſucrene, twelve miles beyond 
Tarſus, Where he expired, after à ſhort ill. 
1 D. neſs, in the fourty- fifth year of his 


361. age, and the twenty- fourth of his reign. 
The military deſigns of Julian, who had 
e three different attacks againſt Thrace, 
were prevented by this fortunate event. 
Without ſhedding the blood of his fellow - ci- 
tizens, he eſcaped the dangers of a ie 
conflict, and acquired e ce, of a 


complete victory. | 
ts s Einzug in Conftantinopel... Lol fue 


 Regierung. _ 
Impatient to viſit the place of His births 
and. the new capital of the empire, Julian ad- 
vanced from Naiſſus through the mountains 


of Haemus, and the cities of Thrace. When 


he reached Heraclea, at the diſtance: of 
ſixty - miles, all Conſtantinople was - poured 


forth o) to receive him; and he made his 


triumphal entry, amidſt the dutifal acclama- 
tions of the ſoldiers, the Peoples „ ang the 
ſenate. e | & 

The throne n which the death 


0 of Conſtantius fixed on an independent baſis, 


was the ſeat of alen , of. virtues and per- 
8 as 
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haps of vanity: He deſpiſed the honours, re- 
nounced the pleaſures and diſcharged with in- 
ceſſant diligence the duties, of his exalted 
ſtation; and there were few among his ſub- 
jects who would have conſented to relieve 
him from the weight of the diadem, had they 
been obliged to ſubmit their time and their 
actions to ſo rigorous laws. which their phi- 
loſophic emperor impoſed on himſelf. His 
light and ſparing diet (which was uſually of 
the vegetable kind) left his mind and body al- 
ways free and active, for the various and im- 
portant buſineſs of an author, a pontiff, a ma- 
giſtrate, a general, and a prince. In one and 
the ſame day, he gave audience to ſeveral 
ambaſſadors, and wrote or dictated, a great 
number of letters to his generals, his civil 
magiſtrates, his private friends, and the diffe- 
rent cities of his dominions. He liſtened to 
the memorials which had been received, con- 
ſidered the ſubject of the petitions, and figni- 
fied his intentions more rapidly than they 
could be taken in ſhort - band p) by the dili- 
ee of his ſecretaries. He poſſeſſed ſuch 
flexibility of thought, and ſuch firmneſs of at- 
tention; that he could employ his hand to wri- 
te, his ear to liſten, and his voice to dictate; 
and purſue at once three ſeveral trains of ideas, 
without heſitation and without error. While 
his - miniſters repoſed, the prince flew with 
agility from one labour to another, and, af. 
ter a haſty dinner, retired into his library, till 
the public baſineſs., which he had appointed 
OR ths, evening, ſummoned him to interrupt. 
| | the 
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the proſecution, of his ſtudies. The ſupper 
of the emperor was ſtill leſs ſubſtantial. than 
the former meal; his ſleep was never clouded 
by the fames 4) of indigeſtion; and, except 
in the ſhort interval of a marriage, which 
Was the effect of policy rather than love, the 
chaſte Julian never ſhared his bed with a fe- 
male companion. He was ſoon awakened by 
the entrance. of, freſh ſecretaries, who had 
ſlept: the preceding day; and his ſervants we- 
re obliged to wait alternately while their in- 
defatigable maſter allowed himſelf. ſcarcely 
any other refreſhment than the change of 
_ occupations. 35 Ro Toft 
I The predeceſſors of Julian, his uncle, his 

brother, and his couſin, indulged their pue- 
rile taſte for the games of the circus; under 
the ſpecious pretence of complying with the 
inclinations of the people, and they frequent- 
ly remained the greateſt part of the day, as 
idle ſpectators, and as a part of the ſplendid 
ſpectacle, till the ordinary round of twenty- 
four races”) was completely finiſhed. On 
ſolemn feſtivals, Julian, who felt and poſſeſſed 
an unfaſhionable 5) diſlike to theſe frivolous 
. amuſements, condeſcended to appear in the 
_ circus; and after beftowing. a careleſs glance .) 
on five or ſix of the races, he haſtily with- 
drew, with the impatience of a philoſopher, 
who conſidered every moment as loſt, that 
Was not devoted to the advantage of the pu- 
blic, or the improvement of his own mind. 
By this avarice of time, he ſeemed to pro- 
tract the ſhort duration of his reign; and if 
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the dates were leſs ſecurely aſcertained , we 
 Thould refuſe to believe, that only ſixteen 
months elapſed between the death of Conſtan- 
tius and the departure of his ſucceſſor for the 
Portan War. 7 5535 

The actions of Julian can only be pre- 
ſerved by the care of the hiſtorian; but the 
portion of his voluminous writings, which is 
ſtill extant, remains as a monument of the ap- 
plication; as well as of the genius, of the 
emperor. The Miſopogon, the Caeſars, ſeve- 
ral of his orations, and his elaborate work 
againſt the chriſtian religion, were compoſed 
in the long nights of the two winters, the 
former of which he paſſed in Conſtantinople, 
and the latter at Antioch. NR 001822 OF 


Neue Reformen am kaiſerlichen Hofe. 
The reformation of the Imperial court 
was one of the firſt and moſt neceſſary acts 
of the government of Julian, who placed his 
vanity, not in emulating, but in deſpiſing, 
the pomp of royalty. By the total extirpation 
of a miſchief which was magnified even be- 
| gue its real extent, he was impatient to re- 
lieve the diſtreſs, and to appeaſe the murmurs, 
of the people; who ſupport with leſs uneaſi- 
neſs the weight of taxes, if they are convin- 
ced that the fruits of their induſtry are appro- 
priated to the ſervice of the ſtate. But in the 
execution of this ſalutary work, Julian is ac- 
cuſed of proceeding with too much haſte and 
inconſiderate ſeverity. By a ſingle edict, he 
reduced the palace of Conſtantinople to an im- 
menſe deſert, and diſmiſſed with ignominy 
the whole train of ſlaves and dependents , 

Neuer Engl. Geogr, Leſeb. 2. Th, dS... With- 
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without providing any juſt, or at leaſt bene- 
volent, exceptions, for the age, the ſervi⸗- 
ces, or the poverty, of the faithful domeſtics | 
of the Imperial family. -._. 
Such indeed was the temper of Julian, 
who ſeldom recollected the fundamental maxi- 
me of Ariſtotle, that true virtue is placed at 
an equal diſtance between the oppoſite vices. 
The ſplendid and effeminate dreſs of the Aſia. 
tics, the curls u) and paint, the collars and 
bracelets, which had appeared fo ridiculous 
in the perſon of Conſtantine; were conſiſtent- 
Iy rejected by his philoſophic ſucceſſor. But 
with the fopperies , Julian affected to re- 
nounce the decencies, of dreſs; and ſeemed 
to value himſelf for his lee Oh the- 9 — 
of cleanlineſs Y), 


— 


Nock cinige Zuge von * Sy SIG und mora- 
liſchen Charakter Julians. PR 

| But the work of public reformation would 
have remained imperfect, if Julian had only 
corrected the abuſes, without Puniſhing the 
crimes, of his predeceſſor's reign. It was 
not, however, his intention, that the crimi- 
nals ſhould: be oppreſſed: they enjoyed the 
benefit of a fair and impartial trial. The nu- 
merous army of ſpies, of agents, and infor- 
mers, enliſtened by Conſtantius to ſecure the 
repoſe of one man, and to interrupt that of 
millions, was immediately disbanded by his 
generous ſucceſſor. Julian was ſlow- in his 
ſuſpicions, and gentle in his puniſhments :. the 
Seen could e Go wy fallies 2 
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of diſcontent; and the hero could deſpiſe the 
ambitious projects, which ſurpaſſed the for- 
tune or the abilities of the raſh conſpirators. 
The office, or rather the name, of con- 
ſul, was cheriſ hed by a prince who contem- 
lated with reverence.the. ruins of the repu- 
lic; and the ſame behaviour which had been 
aſſumed by. the prudence of Auguſtus, was 
adopted by Julian from choice and. inclination. 
The venerable age of Greece excited the 
moſt tender compaſſion in the mind of Julian ; 
which kindled into rapture ) when he recol- 
lefted the gods; the heroes; and the men, 
ſuperior to heroes and to gods; ; who had be- 
queathed b) to the lateſt poſterity the monu- 
ments of their genius, or the example of 
their virtues. He relieved the diſtreſs, and 
reſtored the beauty, of the cities of Epirus 
and Peloponneſus. | 
The laborious adminiſtration of military 
and civil affairs, which were multiplied in 
proportion to the extent of the empire, exer- 
_ ciſed the abilities of Julian; but he frequently 
aſſumed the two characters of Orator, and 
of Judge, which are almoſt unknown to the 
modern ſovereigns of Europe. 

The generality of princes, if they were 
ſtripped of their purple, and caſt naked into 
the world, would immediately ſink to the lo- 
Weſt rank of ſociety, without a hope of emer- 
ging from their obſcurity. But the perſonal 
merit of Julian was in ſome meaſure, inde- 
pendant of his fortune. Whatever had been. 
his choice of life; by the force of intrepid. 
courage, lively wit, and intenſe applica- 
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tion ©), he would have. obtained, or at leaſt 
he would have deſerved, the higheſt honours 
of his profeſſion ; and Julian might have rai- 
ſed himſelf to the rank of miniſter, or gene- 
ral, of the ſtate in which he was born a pri- 
vate citizen. If the Jealous caprice of power 
had diſappointed his expectations; if he had 
prudently declined the paths of greatneſs, the 
employment of the fame talents in ſtudious 
ſolitude, would have placed, beyond the 
reach of kings, his preſent happineſs and his 
immortal fame. When we inſpect, with mi- 
nute, or perhaps malevolent attention, the 
portrait of Julian, ſomething ſeems wanting 
to the grace and perfection of the whole figu- 
re. His genius was leſs powerful and ſubli- 
me than that of Caeſar; nor did he poſſeſs the 
conſummate prudence of Auguſtus. ' The vir- 
tues of Trajan appear more ſteady and natural, 
and the philoſophy of Marcus is more _—_ 
and conſiſtent. Vet Julian ſuſtained, adverſity 
with firmneſs, and proſperity with modera- 
tion. After an interval of one hundred and 
twenty years from the death of Alexander 
Severus, the Romans beheld an emperor 
who made no diſtinction between his duties 
and his pleafures; who laboured to relieve 
the diſtreſs, and to revive the ſpirit, of his 
ſubjects; and who endeavoured always to 
connect authority with merit, and happineſs 
with virtue. Even faction, and religious 
faction, was conſtrained to acknowledge the 
ſuperiority of his genius, in peace as well as 
in war; and to confeſs, with a ſigh, that the 
apoſtate Julian was a lover of his Rye 
mY 5 Wt | an 
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and that he deſerved the empire of the 
world, 


Julian's religisſer Charakter. 


A devout and ſincere attachment for the 
gods of Athens and Rome conſtituted the ru- 
ling paſſion of Julian; the powers of an en- 
lightened underſtanding were betrayed and 
corrupted by the influence of ſuperſtitious 
prejudice; and the phantoms which exiſted 
only-in the mind of the emperor, had a real 
and pernicious effect on the government of 
the empire. The cauſe of his ſtrange and fa- 
tal apoſtacy d), may be derived from the ear- 
ly period of his life, when he was left an 
orphan in the hands of the murderers of his 
family. The names of Chriſt and of Conſtan- 
tins; the ideas of ſlavery and of religion, 
were ſoon aſſociated in a youthful imagina- 
tion, which was ſuſceptible of the moſt lively 
impreſſions. The independent ſpirit of Julian 
refuſed to yield the paſſive and unreſiſting 
obedience which was required, in the name 
of religion, by the haughty miniſters of the 
church. The fierce conteſts of the Eaſtern 
biſhops, the inceſſant alterations of their 
creeds e), and the profane motives which 
appeared to actuate their conduct, inſenſibly 
ſtrengthened the prejudice of Julian, that they 
neither underſtood nor believed the religion 
for which they ſo fiercely contended. 


As ſoon as Gallus was inveſted with the 
honours of the Narres, Julian was permitted 
3 to 
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to breathe f) the air of freedom, of littera- 
ture, and of Paganiſm. The creed which he 
now adopted for his own uſe, was of the lar- 
geſt dimenſions 3); and, by a ſtrange contra- 
diction, he diſdained the ſalutary yoke of the 
Goſpel 1), whilſt he made a voluntary offe- 
ring of his reaſon on the altars of Jupiter and 
Apollo. He was ſecretly initiated at Epheſus, 
in the twentieth year of his age, and his reſi- 
dence at Athens confirmed this unnatural al- 
liance of philoſophy and ſuperſtition. 


Julian verheimlicht ſein Glau henshchonniniſs bis | 
⁊u ſeiner Thronbeſteigung. 


The apoſtate ſoon became the preſumpti- 
ve heir of the monarchy, and his death could 
alone have appeaſed i) the juſt apprehenſions 
of the Chriſtians. But the young prince, 
Who aſpired to the glory of a hero rather 
than of a martyr, conſulted his ſafety by diſ- 
ſembling _his religion; and, the eaſy temper 
of polytheiſm permitted him to join in the 


public worſhip of a ſect which he WEL 
_ deſpiſed. 


The diſſimulstion of julian laſted above ten 
Fears from his ſecret initiation at Epheſus, to 
the beginning of the civil war; when he de- 
clared himſelf at once the implacable enem 
_ of. Chriſt and of Conſtantius. This ſtate of 
conſtraint might contribute to ſtrengthen his 
devotion; and as ſoon as he had ſatisfied the 
| obligation of aſſiſting , on ſolemn feſtivals, at 

the aſſemblies or the Chriſtians, Julian retur- 


ned, 


f) arhmen. g) Umfing. hb Eo elium. 
i) beſarfriget, baten, 5 1 on 7 
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ned, with the impatience of a lover, to burn 
His free and voluntary incenſe in the domeſtic 
chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. But as eve- 
ry act of diſſimulation muſt be painful to an 
ingenious ſpirit, the profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
encreaſed the averſion of Julian for a religion, 
which oppreſſed the freedom of his mind. and 
compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant 
to the nobleſt attributes of human nature, ſin- 
cerity and courage. e 


The inclination of Julian might prefer the 
gods of Homer, and of the Scipios, to the new 
faith, which his uncle had eſtabliſhed in the 
Roman empire; and in which he himſelf had 
been ſanctified by the ſacrament of baptiſm. 
But as a philoſopher, it was incumbent on 
him to juſtify his diſſent from Chriſtianity, 
Which was ſupported by the number of its 
converts, by the chain of prophecy, the ſplen- 
dour of miracles, and the weight of evidence. 
The elaborate work, which he compoſed 
amidſt the preparations of the Perſian war, 
contained the ſubſtance of thoſe arguments 
which he had long revolved in his mind. So- 
me fragments have been tranſcribed and pre- 
ſerved, by his adverſary, the yehement Cyril 
of Alexandria; and they exhibit a very ſingu- 
lar mixture of wit and learning, of ſophiſtry 
and fanaticiſm. The elegance of the ſtyle, and 
the rank of the author, recommended his 
writings to the public attention; and in the 
impious liſt of the enemies of Chriſtianity, the 
celebrated name of Porphyry was effaced by 
the ſuperior merit or:reputation of Julian. 


Fa | Fol- 
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Fotgen der Neligionsünderung Julian's fur die 
ver ſchiedenen Religionspartheien des Romiſchen 
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The fayour of Julian was almoſt equally 
divided between the Pagans, who had firm- 


iy adhered to the worſhip of their anceſtors, 


and the Chriſtians, who embraced the religion 
of their ſovereign. It is more than probable, 


that the reſtoration and encouragement of Pa- 


ganiſm revealed a multitude of pretended Chri- 
ſtians, who, from motives of temporal ad- 


vantage, had acquieſced in the religion of the 


former reign; and who afterwards returned, 
With the ſame flexibility of conſcience, to the 
faith which was profeſſed by the ſucceſſors 


While the devout monarch inceſſantly la- 


botired to reſtore and propagate the religion 


of his anceſtors, he embraced the extraordi- 
nary deſign. of rebuilding the temple of Jeruſa- 


lem. As the Chriſtians were firmly perſuaded 


that a ſentence of everlaſting deſtruction had 


been pronounced againſt the whole fabric of 


the Moſaic law, the Imperial ſophiſt would ha- 
veconverted the ſucceſs of his undertaking in- 


to à ſpecious argument againſt the faith of pro- 
hecy, and the truth of revelation. He was 


diſpleaſed with the ſpiritual worſhip of the ſy- 


nagogue; but he approved the inſtitutions of 


Moſes, who had not diſdained to adopt many 


of the rites and ceremonies of Egypt. The lo- 


cal and national deity of the Jews was ſincerely 


adored by a polytheiſt, Who deſired only to 


multiply the number of the gods, and ſuch was 
the appetite of Julian for bloody ſacrifice, that 
his emulation might be excited by the piety 
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of Solomon, who had offered, at the feaſt 
of the dedication twenty - two thouſand oxen, 
and. one bundred and twenty thouſand ſheep. 
At the call of their great deliverer, the 
Jews, from all the provinces of the empire, 
aſſembled on the holy mountain of their 


fathers; and their inſolent triumph alarmed 
and exaſperated the Chriſtian inhabitants 


of Jeruſalem. The deſire of rebuilding the 
temple has, in every age, been the ruling 
paſſion of the children of Iſrael. In this pro- 
pitious moment the men forgot their avarice, 
and the women their delicacy; ſpades and 
pickaxes ) of ſilver were provided by the va- 
nity of the rich, and the rubbiſh ) was tranſ. 


ported in mantles of ſilk and purple. Every 
purſe was opened in liberal contributions, 
every hand claimed a ſhare in the pious la- 


bour; and the commands of a great monarch 
were executed by the enthuſiaſm of a whole 
people. , N } 5 F419 

Vet, on this occaſion, the joint efforts of 


power and enthuſiaſm were unſucceſsful; and 
the ground of the Jewiſh temple, which is 


now covered by a Mahometan moſque, ftill 
continued to exhibit the ſame edifying ſpecta- 


cle of ruin and deſolation. Perhaps the abſen- 


ce and death of the emperor, and the new 
maxims of a Chriſtian reign, might explain the 
interruption of an arduous work, which was 


attempted only in the laſt fix months of the li- 


fe of Julian. But the Chriſtians entertained 
a natural and pious expectation, that, in this 


memorable conteſt, the honour of religion 


would be vindicated by ſome ſignal miracle. 
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An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery 


eruption, which overturned and ſcattered the 
new foundations of the temple, are atteſted, 
with ſome variations, by contemporary and 
reſpectable authors.” Yet a philoſopher may 


Mill require the original evidence of impartial 


and intelligent ſpectators. At this important 
criſis, any ſingular accident of natufe would 


aſſume the appearance and produee the effects, 
of a real prodigy. This glorious deliverance 
would be ſpeedily improved and magnified 


by the pious art of the-clergy of Jeruſalem, 
and the active credulity of the Chriſtian world; 
and, at the diſtance of twenty years, a Ro- 
man hiſtorian m), careleſs of theological dif. 
putes, might adorn his work with the ſpe- 


irh temple was 


I The reſtoration of the Jew 


ſecretly connected with the ruin of the Chri- 


ſtian church. Julian ſtill continued to main- 
tain the freedom of religious worſhip, with- 
out diſtinguiſhing, whether this univerſal to- 


Teration proceeded from his juſtice, or his'cle- 
mency. He affected to pity the unhappy Chri- 


ſtians, who were miſtaken in the moſt impor- 
tant object of their lives; but his pity was de- 
graded by contempt, his contempt was embit- ' 
tered by hatred; and the ſentiments of Julian 


were expreſſed in aſtyle of ſarcaſtic wit, which 


inflicts a deep and deadly wound, whenever 


it iſſues from the mouth of a ſovereign. As 


he was ſenſible that the Chriſtians' gloried in 


the name of their Redeemer, he countenan- 
ced "), and perhaps enjoined, the uſe of the 


1 leſs 


m) Ammianus Marcellinus. 
n) verſtattete. oy 


%*% 


. . 
leſs honourable appellation of GALILAE. 
ANS. He declared, that, by the folly of the 
Galilaeans, whom he deſcribes as a ſe& of fa- 
natics, contemptible to men; and odious to 
the gods; the empire had been reduced to the 
brink of deſtruction o); and be inſinuates in a 
public edi&, that a frantic p) patient might 
ſometimes be cured by falutary violence. It 
was the object of the inſidious policy of Ju- 
lian, to deprive the Chriſtians of all the tem- 
poral honours and advantages which rendered 
them reſpectable in the eyes of the world. 
When the father of his country declares 
himſelf the leader of a faction, the licence of 
popular fury cannot eaſily be reſtrained, nor 
conſiſtently puniſhed. Julian in a public com- 
poſition, applauds the devotion and loyalty of 
the holy cities of Syria, whoſe pious inhabi- 
tants had deſtroyed, at the firſt ſignal, the ſe- 
pulchres of the Galilaeans; and faintly com- 
' Plains, that they had revenged the injuries of 
the gods with leſs moderation than he ſhould 
have recommended. This imperfect and re- 
luctant confeſſion may appear to confirm the 
eccleſiaſtical narratives; that in the cities of 
Gaza, Aſcalon, Caefarea, Heliopolis &c. the 
Pagans abuſed, without prudence or remorſe, 
the moment of their proſperity; that the un- 
happy objects of their cruelty were releaſed 
from torture only by death; that as their 
mangled bodies 4) were dragged through the 
ſtreets, they were pierced (ſuch was the uni- 
 yerſal rage) by the ſpits of the cooks, er 
bo | tae 
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the diſtaffs r) of enraged women; and that the 
entrails ) of Chriſtian prieſts and virgins, after 
they had heen taſted by thoſe bloody fanatics, 


were mixed with barley t), and contemp- 


tuously thrown to the unclean animals of the 


» g 
* 


The age, the merit, the reputation of 
Athanaſius, enabled him to aſſume, in a mo- 
ment of danger, the office of Eccleſiaſtical Di- 
ctator; and the fear of the common enemy 
13 the peace and harmony of the Chri- 
ans. Julian, who deſpiſed them, honoured 
Athanaſius with his ſincere and peculiar hatred. 
At length the archbiſhop prudently retired to 
the monaſteries of the Deſert: eluded, .. with 


his uſual dexterity , the ſnares of the enemy; 


andlived to triumph. over the aſhes of a prin- 
ce, who, in words of formidable import ), 


had declared his wiſh. that the whole venom 


ingle perſon of Athanaſius. 5 1 5 
I The Chriſtians, from ſuch reaſons, con- 


1 


f the Galilaean ſchool were contained in the 


fidered Julian as a cruel and crafty *) tyrant; 


who ſuſpended the execution of his revenge, 
till he ſhould return victorious from the 
Perſian war. It is impoſſible to. determine 
how far the zeal of the emperor would have 
wr dhe over his good ſenſe and humanity ; 

ut, if we ſeriously reflect on the ſtrength 
and ſpirit of the church, we ſhall be convin- 
ced, that, before the emperor could have ex- 
tinguiſhed the religion of Chriſt, he muſt ha- 
ve involved his country in the horrors of a 


1 Spinmroc ben. 9 Eingeweide. 9 Gerft 4 GY 
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Fulian's Caeſaren. Seine letzte kriegeriſche Un- 


ys ternehlmung. 

The philoſophical fable which Julian com- 
poſed under the name of the CAE SARS, is 
one of the moſt agreeable and inſtruttive 
productions of ancient wit. The value of this 
agreeable compoſition, is enhanced by the 
rank of the author. A prince who delineates 
with freedom the vices and virtues of his pre- 
deceſſors, ſubſcribes, in every line, the cen- 
_ ſure or approbation of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian 
preferred the uſeful and benevolent virtues of 
Antoninus: but his ambitious ſpirit was infla- 
med by the glory of Alexander; and he ſolici- 
ted, with equal ardour, the eſteem of the 
wiſe, and the applauſe of the multitude. Inthe 
ſeaſon of life, when the powers of the mind 
and body enjoy the moſt active vigour, the 
emperor, who was inſtructed by the expe- 
rience, and animated by the ſucceſs, of the 
German war, reſolved to ſignalize his reign 
by ſome more ſplendid and memorable atchie- 
* vement. The ambaſſadors of the Eaſt, from 
the continent of India, and the ifle of Cey- 
lon , had reſpe&fully ſaluted the Roman pur- 
ple. The nations of the Weſt eſteemed and 
dreaded the perſonal virtues of Julian, both 
in peace and war. He deſpiſed the trophies 
of a Gothic victory, and was fatisfied that the 
rapacious Barbarians of the Danube would be 
reſtrained from any future violation of the 
faith -of treaties, by the terror of his name, 
and the additional fortifications, with which 
he ſtrengthened the Thracian and Illyrian fron- 
tiers. The ſucceſſor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes 
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was the only rival whom he deemed worthy 


of his arms, and he reſolved by the final con- 


queſt of Perſia, to chaſtiſe the haughty nation, 


- 


which had fo long reſiſted and inſulted the ma- 
jeſty of Rome. | ET 


The impatience of the emperor urged | 
e diligence of the military prepara- 


36%. tions. The generals were named; a 


5 Y formidable army was deſtined for this impor- 
tant ſervice; and Julian, marching from Con- 


ſtantinople through the provinces of Aſia Mi- 
nor, arrived at Antioch about eight months 
after the death of his predeceſſor. . . 

Dulian's Aufenthalt zu Antiochien. 
Julian was perſuaded to fix, till the en- 


ſuing ſpring, his reſidence. at Antioch, among 
a people maliciously diſpoſed to deride the ha- 
_ te, and to cenſure the delays, of their ſover- 


eign. The effeminate Orientals could neither 
imitate, nor admire, the ſevere ſimplicity 
which Julian always maintained, and ſometi- 


mes affected. During the licentious days of 
the Saturnalia, the ſtreets of the city reſoun- 
died with inſolent ſongs, which derided the 
3 laws, the religion, the perſonal conduct, and 
even the heard of the emperor; and the ſpirit 
of Antioch was manifeſted by the connivance 


of the magiſtrates, and the applauſe of the 
multitude. : | e "I 


The diſciple of Socrates was too deeply 


affected by theſe popular inſults; but the mo- 
narch, endowed v) with quick ſenſibility, and 


. of abſolute power, refuſed his paſ- 


ions the gratification of revenge. He con- 
5 PET N tended 
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tended himſelf with an inoffenfive mode of re- 
taliation, which it would be in the power of 
few princes, to employ. He had been inſul- 
ted by ſatires and libels; in his turn he com- 
poſed, under the title of the Enemy of the 
Beard, an ironical confeſſion of his own faults, 
and a ſevere ſatire of the licentious and effemi- 
nate manners of Antioch. , This Imperial re- 
ply was publicly expoſed. before the gates of 
the palace; and the MISOPOGON ſtill r 
mains a ſingular monument of the reſentment, 
the wit, the humanity, and the indiſcretion 
of Julian. Though he affected to laugh, he 
could not forgive. His contempt. was exprel- 
fed, and his revenge might be gratified, by 
the nomination of a governor worthy only 
of ſuch ſubjects: and the emperor for ever 
renouncing the ungrateful city, proclaimed 


his reſolution to paſs he ein winter, af 
 Larſus.: in Cilicia. . 


Perſiſcher Elieng: E 
The martial impatience of Julian 4 D. 
urged bim to take the field in the begin- 
ning of the ſpring. Hierapolis, fituate 3 63 
almoſt on the banks of the Euphrates, had 
been appointed for the general rendezvous: of 
the Roman troops; who, immediately paſſed 
the great river on a bridge of boats, which 
was previouſly conſtructed. If the inclina- 
tions of Julian had been ſimilar to thoſe of his 
predeceſſor, he might have waſted the active 
and important ſeaſon of the year in the circus 
of Samoſata, or in the charches of Edeſſa. 
But as the warlike emperor, inſtead of Con- 
ſtantius, had choſen Alexander for his mpyel 
| Sean en ny 
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he advanced without delay to Carrhae, a ve- 
ry ancient city of Meſopotamia, at the diſtan- 
cee of fourſcore miles from Hierapolis. 
The military diſpoſitions of Julian were 
ſkilfully contrived to deceive the ſpies, and 
to divert the attention, of Sapor. His army, 
the moſt numerous that any of the Caeſars 
had ever led againſt Perſia, conſiſted of ſixty. 
five thouſand effective and well - diſciplined 
ſoldiers. The veteran bands of cavalry and 
infantry, of Romans and Barbarians, had been 
ſelected from the different 'provinces; anda 
Juſt pre - eminence'of loyalty and valour was 
claimed by the hardy Gauls, who guarded the 
throne and perſon of their beloved prince. A 
formidable body of Seythian auxiliaries had 
been transported from another climate, and 
almoſt from another world, to (invade a di- 
ſtant country, of whoſe. name and ſituation 
they were ignorant. The love of rapine and 
War allured to the Imperial ſtandard ſeveral 
tribes of Saracens, or roving 2) Arabs, whoſe 
farvice Julian had commanded, while he ſtern- 
ly ) refuſed the payment of the accuſtomed 
ſablidies. The broad channel of the Euphrates 
was crowded by a fleet of eleven hundred 
ſhips), deſtined to attend the motions, and to 
5 the wants, of the Roman army: 
The fields of Aſſyria were devoted by 
Julian to the calamities of war; and the philo- 
e retaliated b) on a guiltleſs people the 
Acts of rapine and cruelty, which had been 
committed by their haughty maſter in the 
Roman provinces, Thus he was 1 
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of terror and hatred to the Perſians: and the 
painters of that nation repreſented the inva- 
der of their country under the emblem of a 
furious lion, who vomited from his mouth a 
conſuming fire. To his friends and ſoldiers, 
the philoſophic hero appeared in a more amia- 
ble light; and his virtues were never more 
conſpicuously diſplayed; than in the laſt, and 
moſt active, period of his life. ; 
After the ſucceſsful valour of Julian had 
triumphed over all the obſtacles that oppoſed 
His march to the gates of Cteſiphon, he con- 
deſcended to hold a council of war, and ap- 
proved, after a full debate, the ſentiments of 
thoſe generals, who diſſuaded\ the fiege of 
the capital- of Sapor, as a fruitleſs and perni- 
cious undertaking. | JS, 
It is not eaſy for us to conceive, by 
what arts of fortification, a city thrice beſie- 
ged and taken by the predeceſſors of Julian, 
could be rendered impregnable againſt an ar- 
my of ſixty thouſand Romans, commanded 
by a brave and experienced general, and 
abundantly ſupplied with ſhips, proviſions, 
battering engines, and military ſtores. But 
we may. reſt aſſured, from the love of glory, 
and contempt of danger, which formed the 
character of Julian, that he was not diſcoura- 
ged by any trivial or imaginary obſtacles, At 
the very time when he declined the ſiege of 
Cteſiphon, he rejected, with obſtinacy and 
diſdain, the moſt flattering offers of a, nego- 
ciation of peace. Sapor, who had been ſo long 
accuſtomed to the tardy oftentation of Con- 
ſtantius, was ſurpriſed by the intrepid diligen- 
ce of his ſucceſſor. As far as the confines of 
Neues Engl. Geogr. Leſeb. 2. Th. T In- 
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Iudia and Seythia, the ſatraps of the diftant 
provinces Were ordered to aſſemble their 


troops, and to march, without delay, to the 
aſſiſtance of their monarch. | But their prepa- 
rations were dilatory ©), their motions ſlow ; 


and before Sapor could lead an army into the 


field, he received the melancholy intelligence 


of the devaſtation of Aſſyria, the ruin of his 


palaces, and the (laughter of his braveſt troops, 


Who defended the paſſage of the Tigris. 


Inſtead of confining his march to the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, Iulian re- 
ſolved to imitate the adventurous ſpirit of 
Alexander, and boldly to advance into the in- 
land provinces, till he forced his rival to 


 rontend with him, perhaps in the plains of 
 Arbela, for the empire of Aſia. | 


The magnanimity of Tulian was applau- 


ded and betrayed ,. by the arts of a noble Per- 


ſian, who, in the cauſe of his country, had 
generouſly ſubmitted to act a part full of dan- 


| 5 ger, of falſehood and of ſhame. The credu- 


lous emperor, receiving the traitor into his 


boſom, was perſuaded to iſſue an haſty order, 


wich, in the opinion of mankind, appeared 
to arraign d) his prudence, and to endanger 


his ſafety. He deſtroyed in a ſingle hour, the 
whole navy, which had been tranſported abo- 
ve five hundred miles, at ſo great an expence 
of toil, of treaſure, and of blood. 8 

On the approach of the Romans to the 
extenſive region, that lies between the ri- 
ver Tigris and the mountains of Media, the 


inhabitants deſerted the open villages, and 


? 


| took ſhelter in the fortified towns; the cattle 


c) zaudernd. d) anklagen, verdächtig macken, 
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was driven away; the graſs and ripe corn we- 


re conſumed with fire; and, as ſoon as the fla- 


mes had ſubſided which interrupted the march 


of Iulian, he beheld the melancholy face of a 
ſmoking and naked deſert. (2 
The emperor was ſoon reduced to the 


ſcanty e) ſtock of proviſions, which conti- 


nually waſted f) in his hands. Before they 
were entirely conſumed, he might ſtill have 
reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of Ec- 
batana, or Suſa, by the effort of a rapid and 
well - directed march; but he was deprived 
of this laſt reſource by his ignorance: of the 
roads, and by the * of his guides. The 
Romans wandered ſeveral days in the country 
to the eaſtward of Bagdad; the Perſian deſer- 
ter, who had artfully led them into the ſnare, 


eſcaped from their reſentment; and his follo- 
wers, as ſoon as they were put to the tortu- 


re, confeſſed the ſecret of the conſpiracy. _ 
The viſionary conqueſts. of Hyrcania' and 
India, which had ſo long amuſed, now tor- 


| mented, the mind of Julian. At length as 


the only practicable meaſure, he embraced the 
reſolution of directing his ſteps towards the 
banks of the Tigris, with the deſign of ſa- 
ving the army by a haſty march to the confi- 


nes of Corduene; a fertile and friendly pro- 
vince, which acknowledged the ſovereignty 
of Rome. The deſponding g) troops obeyed 


the ſignal of the retreat, only ſeventy days 
after they had paſſed the Chaboras, with the 
ſanguine expectation of ſubverting the throne 
of Perſia, | „ 


. e) darftig , kammer lich, | f) abnahm. 
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As the Romans continued their march, 
their long array h), which was forced to bend, 


or divide, according to the varieties of the 


ground, afforded frequent and favourable op- 


8 their vigilant enemies. The 


erſians repeatedly charged with fury; and in 


one of theſe actions, the emperor was mor- 
tally wounded by a javelin, which tranſpier- 
_ _ ced: the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of 


the liver. Julian attempted to draw the dead- 
ly.weapon from his ſide; but his fingers were 


cut by the-ſharpnels of the' ſteel ,, and he fell 


ſenſeleſs from his horſe. . His guards flew to 


his relief; and the . wounded emperor was 


gently raiſed from the ground, and conveyed 


out of the tumult of the battle into an adja- 


cent tent. k 
F 


The firſt words that Julian uttered, after 
his recovery from the fainting fit i), into 


which he had been thrown by loſs of blood; 
were expreſſive of his martial ſpirit. He cal- 


led for his horſe and arms, and was impatient 


to ruſh into the battle. His remaining ſtrength. 


Was exhauſted by the painful effort; and the 


ſurgeons, who examined his wound, diſcove- 


red the ſymptoms of approaching death. He 


employed the awful moments with the firm 


temper of a hero and a ſage; the philoſophers 


who had accompanied him in this fatal expedi- 
tion, compared the tent of Julian with the 
priſon of Socrates; and the ſpectators, whom 
duty, or friendſhip, or curioſity, had aſſem- 
bled round his couch, liſtened with dane 
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grief to an edifying diſcourſe which the dying 
emperor pronounced in a firm and gentle to- 


ne of voice. The efforts which he made, of 
mind, as well as body, moſt probably haſtened 


his death. His wound began to bleed with 
freſh violence; his reſpiration was embaraſſed 
by the ſwelling of the veins: he called for a 


draught of cold water, and, as ſoon as he had 


drank it, expired without pain, about the 


hour of midnight. | | 


Such was the end of that extraordinary 
man, in the thirty - ſecond year of his age, 
after a reign of one year and about eight 
months; from the death of Conſtantius. In 
his laſt moments he diſplayed, perhaps with 


ſome oftention, the love of virtue and of fa- 


mw which had been the ruling paſſions of his 
ttt 5 | BET POO : RF OS 


Schimpfliche Beendigung | des Perſiſchen Feldzuges 


nacli dem Tode gjulian's. 07 
The unexpected death of Julian left the 
empire without a maſter, and without an heir, 
in a ſtate of perplexity and danger, which, in 
the ſpace of fourſcore years, had never been 
experienced, ſince the election of Diocletian. 
In a government, which had almoſt forgotten 


the diſtinction of pure and noble blood, the 

fuperiority of birth was of little moment; the 
claims of official rank were accidental and pre- 
carious; and the candidates, who might aſpi- 


re to aſcend the yacant throne, could be ſup- 


ported only by the conſciouſneſs of perſonal 


merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. 
But the ſituation of a famiſhed army, en- 


compaſſed on all ſides by an hoſt of Barba- 
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rians, ſhortened the moments of delibera- 
tion. While they debated, a few voices 
faluted Jovian , who was no more than 
firſt “) of the domeſtics, with the names of 
Emperor and Auguſtus. The tumultuary. ac- 
clamation was inſtantly repeated by the guards 
who ſurrounded the tent, and paſſed, in a 
few minutes, to the extremities of the line. 
I The new prince, aftoniſhed with his own for- 
4 tune, was haſtily inveſted with the Imperial 
1 ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity 
from the generals, whoſe favour and prote- 
ction he fo lately ſolicited. a 
TL The ſtrongeſt recommendation of Jovian 
Was the merit of his father, Count Varronian, | 
who enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the 
fruit of his long ſervices. In the obſcure 
freedom of a private ſtation, the ſon indulged 
his taſte for wine and women; yet he ſuppor- 
ted, with credit, the character of a Chriſtian 
and a ſoldier, The pride of his unexpected 
elevation was moderated by the juſt apprehen- 
bi | ſion, that the ſame day might terminate the 
1 - life and reign of the new emperor. -' The 
Wn | . preſſing voice of neceſſity was obeyed with- 
out delay; and the firſt orders iſſued by Jo- 
vian, a few. hours after his predeceſſor had 
expired, were to proſecute a march, which 
could alone extricate the Romans from their 
actual diſtreſss. | 


The welcome news of the death of Julian, 
which a deſerter revealed to the camp of Sa- 
por, inſpired the deſponding monarch with a 

9 £1 e ſud- 

) The primus, or primicerius, enjoyed the dignity of 

a a ſenator, and though only a tribune, he ranked 
with the military dukes. e 
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fudden'confidence of victory, , He immediate- 
ly detached the royal cavalry, to ſecond and 
ſupport the purſuit; and diſcharged the whole 
weight of his united forces on the rear - gard!) 
of the Romans. VIC. Bf bee! 


In this hopeleſs ſituation, the fainting ſpi- 


rits of the Romans were revived by the found 
of peace. The tranſient preſumption of Sapor 
had vaniſhed: he obſerved, with ſerious con- 
cern, that, in the repetition of doubtful com- 
bats, he had loſt his moſt, faithful and intrepid 
nobles, his braveſt troops; and the greateſt 
part of his train of elephants; and the expe- 


rienced monarch feared to provoke the reſi- 


ſtance of deſpair, the viciſſitudes of fortune, 


and the unexhauſted powers of the Roman 


empire: which might ſoon advance to relie- 


ve, or to revenge, the ſucceſſor of Julian. 


On the other ſide, the irreſolute emperor ex- 
pected his fate with patient reſignation; and 
accepted the humiliating conditions of peace, 
— it was no longer in his power to re- 
N & 19 f ; 


- Thelloſs which the army ſuſtained in the 
paſſage of the Tigris, was not inferior to the 
carnage of a day of battle. As ſoon as the 
Romans had landed on the weſtern bank, they 


were delivered from the hoſtile purſuit of the 


Barbarians; but, in a laborious march of two 
. hundred miles over the plains of Meſapota- 


mia, they endured the laſt extremities of _ 


thirſt and hunger. They were obliged to tra- 
verſe a ſandy deſert, which , in the extent of 
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ſeventy miles, did not afford a ſingle blade m) 
of ſweet graly, nor a S ſpring of freſh 
Water. F 


Ihe remains r a once flouriſhing army 
at length repoſed themſelves under the walls 
Of Nilibis. The meſſengers of Jovian had al- 
ready proclaimed, in the language of flattery, 
his election, his treaty, and his return, and 
the new prince had taken the moſt effectual 
meaſures to ſecure the allegiance of the armies 
and provinces of Europe; by placing the mi- 
Uitary command in the. hands of thoſe officers, 
who, from motives of intereſt, or inclination, 
would firmly ſupport the cauſe of their bene- 
factor. However, the minds of the people 
were filled with aſtoniſhment and grief, with 
indignation and terror, when they were in- 
formed, that the unworthy ſucceſſor of Julian 

| relinguiſ hed the five provinces , which had 
been acquired by the victory of Galerius; and, 
that he ſhamefully ſurrendered to the Barba- 
rians the important city of Nifibis, the firmeſt 

_ bulwark of the provinces of the Eaſt. 
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The ignomivious peace has juſtly been 
Sandee as a memorable aera in the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire. The predeceſ- 
ſors of Jovian had ſometimes relinquiſhed the 
dominion of diſtant and unprofitable provin- 
ces: but, ſince the foundation of the city's 
the genius of Rome, the god Terminus, who 
guarded the boundaries of the republic, had 
, never retired before the nn of a Victo- 

rious ee . | 
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Broviibuf feierlichkeiten zur Ehre Julians. Ver- 


Jehiedenheit der W uber iin nach Fl 
Tode. | 


After Jovian had performed thoſe enga- 
gements, which the voice of his people might 
have tempted him to violate, he haftened _ 
away from the ſcene of his diſgrace, and pro- 
ceeded with his whole court to enjoy the lu- 
xury of Antioch. Without conſulting the di- 
Rates of religious zeal, he was prompted , 


buy humanity and gratitude , to beſtow the laſt 


.honours on the remains of his deceaſed ſover- 
eign. The corpſe of Julian was tranſported 
from Niſibis to Tarſus, in a flow march of fif- 
teen days; and, as it paſſed through the cities 
of the Eaſt, was ſaluted by the hoſtile facti- 
ons, with mournful l:mentations and clamo- 
rons inſults. The Pagans already placed their 
beloved hero in the rank of thoſe gods who- 
fe worſhip he had reſtored; while the invecti- 
ves of the Chriſtians purſued the ſoul of the 
apoſtate to hell, and his body to the grave. 
One party lamented. the approaching ruin- of 
their altars; the other celebrated the marvel- 
lous deliverance of the church. The Chri- 
ſtians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous 
ſtrains n), the ſtroke of divine vengeance, _ 
which had been ſo long ſuſpended over the 
_ guilty head of Julian. They acknowledged, 
- that the death of the tyrant, at the inſtant he 
expired beyond the Tigris, was revealed to 


the ſaints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia; 


nd inſtead of ſuffering him to fall by the Per- 
fan darts, theiy indiſeretion aſcribed' the he- 
10 the obſcure hand of ſome mor- 
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n) in erhabenen und zweideutigen Geſingen. 
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tal or immortal champion of the faith. Such 
imprudent declarations were eagerly adopted 


by the malice, or credulity, of their adverſa- ; 


ries; who darkly inſinuated, or confidently 
aſſerted, that the governors of the church 
had inſtigated and directed the fanaticiſm of a 
domeſtic aſſaſſin. Above ſixteen years after 
the death of Julian, the charge was ſolemnly 
and vehemently urged, in a public oration, 
addreſſed by Libanius to the emperor Theodo- 
fius. His ſuſpicious are unſupported by fact 


_ or argument; and we can only eſteem the 


generous zeal of the ſophiſt of Antioch, for 


the cold and neglected aſhes of his friend. 
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